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THE    SQUIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Rain  will  come  even  in  June  ;  and  it  came 
the  next  morning  so  heavy  and  continued,  that 
walking  or  riding  was  beyond  a  doubt :  so  the 
squire  and  Edward,  not  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  latter,  went  to  the  kennel,  and  next  to  the 
stable,  where  the  young  man  left  his  host  in 
the  middle  of  a  history  to  old  Ned,  of  a  famous 
run  with  a  fine  burst  of  forty  minutes,  and 
retraced  his  way  to  the  drawing-room.  Here 
he  found  Mabel  at  her  spinnet,  who,  with  the 
vanity  of  simple  woman,  believed  his  assertion 
that  he  would  rather  look  at  her  than  at  the  finest 
steed  in  Europe,  and  Arabia  to  boot, — rather 
listen  to  her  sweet  notes  than  to  the  cry  of  the 
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finest  pack  of  hounds  in  Christendom  or 
Heathenesse.  She  heard,  blushed,  smiled,  and 
more,  believed.  Alack  I  alack  !  what  a  simple 
creature  woman  is  !  She  hath  little  wisdom  in 
her  love;  she  cannot  doubt,  for  doubt  were 
worse  than  death. 

They  sang  together  an  "  auld  warld  sang  ;" 
and  Edward  was  looking  into  the  fair  face  of 
the  singer,  when  the  falling  of  a  book  causing 
him  to  turn,  he  met  the  eyes  of  a  stranger 
fixed  keenly  on  him,  with  an  expression  so 
startling,  so  mingled,  so  compounded  of  many 
feelings,  that  to  tell  the  one  predominant  was 
beyond  his  power.  The  startling  expression 
vanished  on  the  instant,  and  never  met  his  view 
again. 

"  Well  sung  !"  exclaimed  the  squire.  "  You 
were  so  intent  that  you  did  not  hear  us  enter ; 
and  Mabel  did  not  know  she  had  so  many  lis- 
teners, or  she  would  not  have  sung  so  loud. 
Look,  child  !  here  is  your  favourite  Durnsford 
come  back ;  who  says  he  and  his  cottage  at 
Newton  Marsh  are  ready  to  receive  you  as 
their  mistress." 
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"  Quite  ready,"  said  Mr.  Durnsford,  taking 
both  Mabel's  hands,  which  she  yielded  him 
frankly,  scarcely  even  blushing  when  he  raised 
them  to  his  lips  with  a  gallant  expression  of 
his  pleasure  at  their  meeting  after  so  long  an 
absence. 

"  There,  Durnsford,  that  is  enough ;  you 
will  make  Mabel  vain — she  has  not  heard  such 
pretty  things  since  your  departure,"  remarked 
the  laughing  squire.  "  I  shall  really  begin 
to  think  you  as  young  as  you  profess  to  be, 
though  I  have  known  you  these " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  Phihp  Conyers,"  interposed 
his  guest  with  graceful  gaiety.  "  What  bar- 
barous manners  you  have  in  this  antediluvian 
village  !  To  think  of  telling  a  gallant  man  of 
his  age,  and  that  too  in  the  presence  of  the 
young  lady  whom  he  is  resolved  to  bear  away 
from  all  competitors  !  I  have  made  the  elixir 
of  life  a  reality,  which  the  world  has  so  long 
considered  an  insane  fancy :  I  am  the  age 
that  Miss  Conyers  likes  best,  and  shall  never 
be  older;' 

•'  I  believe  not,"  replied  the  squire,  highly 
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amused  at  the  gaiety  of  his  old  friend,  as  he 
persisted  in  calling  him.  "  But  leave  Mabel  to 
consider  your  proposal,  whilst  I  introduce  my 
young  favourite  Edward  Elton.  He  has  been 
as  a  son  to  me,  and  as  a  son  I  regard  him. 
You  must  be  friends." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Elton's  friend  already,  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  say  so.  His  attentions  to  Philip 
Conyers  make  me  his  for  life,"  replied  Mr. 
Durnsford,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be,"  remarked  the 
delighted  squire.  "  If  my  boy  were  but  here, 
I  should  desire  nothing  more ;  but  he  tarries 
long :"  and  his  smile  saddened  to  a  sigh. 

"  All  in  good  time,"  observed  Mr.  Durnsford 
with  cheering  kindness.  "  Boys  will  be  boys, 
and  linger  by  the  way.  Wait  patiently  :  I 
have  no  doubt,  when  you  do  meet,  that  he  will 
show  cause  for  the  delay.  Make  allowance  for 
his  having  been  a  little  spoilt ;  you  know  I 
preached  in  vain  on  that  point.  But  bachelors' 
wives,  and  children  you  know  the  proverb. 
Take  care.  Miss  Conyers ;  I  intend  to  find,  or 
make  you  the  model  of  a  wife." 
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"  Reject  him  at  once,  Mabel,"  said  the 
squire,  forgetting  his  anxiety  in  his  friend's 
lively  remarks. 

"  Your  gentle  daughter  will  not  drive  me  to 
despair :  besides,  I  will  take  no  refusal.  I  in- 
tend to  fit  up  a  room  expressly  for  her  at  New- 
ton Marsh,  with  books,  and  music,  and  birds, 
and  flowers,  and  no  dogs — and  mine  she  shall 
be." 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  lively  talk. 
The  squire,  yielding  to  his  guest's  humour, 
drank  a  little  more  than  he  had  ventured  on 
since  his  accident ;  his  smile  and  his  jest  were 
ever  ready  in  sympathy  with  the  gaiety  of 
Durnsford ;  and  he  dropped  asleep  with  the 
fall  conviction  that  he  had  never  spent  a  hap- 
pier evening. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wished  to  see,"  he  said 
to  himself  the  following  morning,  when,  on  look- 
ing from  the  window,  he  saw  his  old  and  his 
young  friend  walking  together  on  the  lawn.  "  I 
was  sure  they  would  agree  ;  and  Durnsford 
met  him  so  cordially  !  It  is  a  good  and  a  kind 
youth  ;  I  wish  Philip  may  be  like  him.     Durns- 
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ford  made  the  best  of  it,  as  he  always  does  of 
everything ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  thinks  my 
boy  delays  unnecessarily,  and  a  little  disrespect- 
fully. I  dare  say  I  did  spoil  him  ;  and  that 
makes  him  headstrong." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Edward .?"  in- 
quired the  squire  of  his  friend  as  they  rode  a 
little  behind  Mabel  and  young  Elton  later  in 
the  day. 

"  A  little  impetuous  ; — and  perhaps,  rather 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  talents.  But  we  must 
excuse  these  trifling  blemishes  in  one  so  young, 
and  with  so  many  good  qualities.  He  will 
mend  of  presumption — almost  all  young  people 
have  it — that  is,  the  bold  and  active.  This  high 
opinion  of  their  own  powers  appears  requisite 
to  their  very  daring — it  gives  them  promptness 
and  decision ;  and  we  greybeards  must  make 
allowances  for  youthful  vanity,  and  put  up 
with  something  like  a  lecture  on  the  stand- 
still notions  of  old  age." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  remarked 
the  squire,  somewhat  bewildered  by  this  long 
harangue.      "  I    never   saw    presumption    or 
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youthful  vanity  in  Edward  Elton — he  never 
tried  to  lecture  me." 

''  Lecture  you,  my  dear  Conyers  !  No  !  no  ! 
he  was  not  likely  to  do  that : — you,  to  whom 
he  owes  so  very  much  ;  taking  him  into  your 
house,  lending  him  your  hunters,  and  treating 
him  as  an  old  and  valued  friend,  though  too 
poor  to  own  even  a  pony.  Others  would  have 
been  afraid  lest  the  young  man  should  turn  out 
a  highwayman,  or  a  barber's  son,  or  the  like ; 
bat  my  kind  friend  Philip  Conyers  never  sus- 
pected any  one  in  his  life  —  nor  will,  till  he 
has  been  taken  in.  Then  that  splendid  present 
of  Fury  should  ensure  his  eternal  gratitude. 
Why,  it  is  a  superb  animal !  worth  four  hun- 
dred ; — and  how  well  he  rides  it !  Perhaps  lec- 
ture was  too  strong  a  term  ;  and  I  might  not 
have  understood  him  when  he  spoke  of  the 
prejudices  of  our  forefathers,  while  you  and  I 
talk  only  of  their  wisdom.  But  the  young  are 
always  for  reform  ;  it  strikes  in  with  their 
vanity  to  think  that  that  which  is  old  requires 
mending, — houses,  customs,  manners — ay,  even 
men :  but  we  can  bear  with  this.     Of  course. 
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he  is  not  a  milksop  or  a  niggard,  or  you  would 
not  like  him  ;  otherwise,  I  half  suspect  I  should 
think  him  scanty  with  the  wine-cup.  Perhaps 
he  cannot  bear  much,  being  unaccustomed  to 
any." 

"  I  dare  say  he  could,"  replied  the  squire  a 
little  warmly,  yet  not  meeting  his  friend's  look ; 
"  but  he  makes  it  a  point  of  morality."" 

*'  Oh,  a  puritan  !  Too  fine  a  fellow  to  te 
that.  We  must  laugh  him  out  of  his  fanci^, 
and  make  him  one  of  us." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  observed  the 
squire  rather  gravely,  but  in  some  embarrass- 
ment. *'  He  brought  good  arguments,  and  out 
of  the  Bible  too.  Indeed,  I  am  beginning  to 
think  it  would  be  as  well  if  some  of  us  did  not 
drink  quite  as  much.  As  he  says, '  What  is  the 
use  of  reason  if ' " 

"  Oh !  then  I  was  right ;  and  he  does  lecture 
even  you,'*  interrupted  the  laughing  Durns- 
ford.  ''  I  hope  he  has  not  quite  lectured  you 
into  becoming  a  puritan.  Remember,  the  pu- 
ritans overturned  church  and  state — murdered 
the  king — and  made  an  arch  hypocrite,  the  son 
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of  a  brewer,  protector  !  Oh,  Philip  Conyers  ! 
I  thought  you  had  been  a  loyal  man — stanch 
to  church  and  king.  I  shall  be  off,  lest  he 
should  lecture  me  too  into  rebellion  and  puri- 
tanism." 

"  I  am  no  puritan  ;  I  am  for  church  and 
king.  Who  says  otherwise  ?"  shouted  the 
squire  with  a  sudden  burst  of  wrath. 

"  Not  Richard  Durnsford :  I  was  but  in 
jest.  You  would  neither  overturn  the  state, 
nor  stint  a  friend  ;  so  we  may  still  drink  a 
glass  together  without  rebuke." 

"  I  am  no  drunkard,"  remarked  the  squire 
doggedly. 

"  Who  could  make  such  a  charge?  I 
spoke  but  in  merriment.  Though  the  young 
man  did  say  that  some  of  the  customs  of  our 
forefathers  were  wicked  and  barbarous,  he 
could  not  mean  that  we  were  to  taste  no  wine, 
and  forget  our  hospitality.  A  favourite  of 
yours  could  mean  no  such  thing  ;  or  if  he  did, 
of  course  he  could  not  rule  you  to  the  same 
saving  opinion  :  it  might  be  a  plausible  excuse 
for  him  who  has  nothing. — How  admirably  he 
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rides  !     And   how  the  lovely  Mabel  has    im- 
proved !  I  am  proud  of  my  pupil." 

*'  I  suspect  Edward  will  not  yield  you  the 
honour  :  he  has  taken  great  pains,  and  she  has 
improved  so  much  under  his  instruction  that 
she  will  mount  almost  any  horse  now,  with 
him  by  her  side.  And  how  well  the  hat  and 
habit  become  her!"  added  the  proud  parent, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  lovely  face  as  she 
turned  with  unusual  animation  towards  her 
companion. 

"  She  is  indeed  a  lovely  creature ;  and  you 
are  a  happy  fellow,  Conyers,  to  have  such  a 
daughter.  I  suppose  I  must  divide  the  merit 
with  the  young  man  ;  I  can  afford  to  yield 
him  a  little.  How  beautifully,  I  may  say, 
Miss  Conyers  behaves  to  him! — with  such 
gentle  consideration  Jest  he  should  hold  himself 
slighted, — for  those  of  doubtful  stations  are 
sometimes  touchy, — and  yet  restraining  his  ad- 
miration from  presumption.  There  are  very 
few  so  young  who  could  be  so  trusted  ;  for  the 
youth  is  handsome  and  agreeable.  Some  who 
do  not   know  her  might  deem  it  imprudent ; 
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but  she  will  never  forget  that  she  is  a  Con- 
yers  in  the  bestowing  of  her  love.  What 
were  you  beginning  to  tell  me  about  a  thunder- 
storm ?" 

The  squire  told  the  story,  but  not  with  his 
usual  clearness,  for  he  was  a  little  bewildered 
by  the  late  conversation,  and  showed  symptoms 
of  being  uneasy  and  fidgety. 

"  What  a  providential  escape !  It  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  what  might  have  been 
her  fate.  One  so  young  !  so  gentle  !  and  so 
lovely  !  It  is  fearful  to  imagine  that  she  might 
have  been  lost  to  us  in  the  splendour  of  her 
loveliness.  What  do  not  all  her  friends  owe  to 
that  young  man  for  his  promptness  and  de- 
cision !  I  told  you  I  was  sure  he  was  possess- 
ed of  both,  though  based  it  may  be  on  a  little 
youthful  presumption  :  —  but  I  shall  never 
think  of  that  again ;  he  may  lecture  me,  or  my 
forefathers  either,  for  the  future,  an  he  please — 
nay,  stint  me  in  my  wine  too  without  a  mur- 
mur. There  are  some,  in  his  situation,  who 
might  have  hesitated  to  take  the  daughter  of 
Philip  Conyers  in  his  arms,  even  to  preserve  her 
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life  ;  but  his  is  too  bold  a  spirit  to  be  deterred 
by  what  he  would  consider  a  trifling  propriety  ; 
and,  of  course,  Miss  Conyers,  taking  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  occasion  into  account,  showed  no 
resentment  at  the  liberty.  I  envy  him  the 
opportunity  of  saving  her  —  all  must.  — Was 
the  storm  so  very  sudden?  I  should  have 
thought  that,  if  not  absorbed  in  some  pecu- 
liarly interesting  occupation,  he  might  have 
foreseen  the  coming  danger.  I  can  understand 
no  one  but  a  lover  playing  the  pleasant  to  his 
lady-love  being  so  blind." 

"  Edward  was  not  playing  the  pleasant  to 
his  lady-love,  but  riding  quietly  by  Mabel's 
side  ;  and  the  fault  was  mine.  I  told  them 
that  there  would  be  no  storm  for  hours  ;  and 
it  did  come  on  very  suddenly  at  last,"*'  replied 
the  honest  squire. 

"  Oh,  Philip  !  — just  like  you  ! —  never  will 
see  a  cloud  or  foresee  a  storm  !  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  one  might  run  off  with  the  lovely 
Mabel  before  your  face,  and  you  not  guess  the 
truth.  You  always  want  Richard  Durnsford 
at  your  elbow  to    read  the  signs  of  futurity  - 
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you  neither  see  those  signs,  nor  could  under- 
stand them  if  you  did." 

"  I  see  more  than  people  think,"  replied  the 
squire  rather  pettishly  ;  for  he  piqued  himself 
on  that  in  which  he  was  most  deficient,  and 
could  never  bear  a  suspicion  of  his  penetra- 
tion. 

"  Do  you  ?  I  doubt  it  ! "  said  his  friend 
with  an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head.  "  Well 
for  you  that  Richard  Durnsford  is  going  to 
settle  near  you  !  Good  and  honourable  your- 
self, you  never  think  it  possible  that  others  are 
not  the  same,  and  never  suspected  anybody 
in  your  life  higher  than  a  poacher  or  a  gip- 
sy.— Thunder-storms  are  not  pleasant  things. 
I  am  vexed  at  the  death  of  that  beautiful  mare 
—I  was  so  convinced  that  it  would  suit  your 
daughter.  If  the  young  man  had  not  been  so 
absent  or  absorbed,  (for  I  can  scarcely  think 
him  stupid,)  and  sought  shelter  a  few  minutes 
sooner,  she  would  have  been  saved ;  but  the 
great  loss  is  yours,  so  I  must  not  grumble,  and 
fifty  guineas  is  nothing  to  you  :  besides,  your 
daughter  was  saved,  though  at  the  last  moment 
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and  at  the  expense  of  a  tolerable  fright.  I 
wonder  she  ever  mounted  again." 

**  I  feared  that,  and  doubt  if  any  one  ex- 
cept Edward  could  have  persuaded  her :  but 
he  walked  by  her  side  for  some  days ;  and  she 
knows  that  he  has  always  an  eye  upon  her 
horse,  and  is  ready  to  assist  her  should  she 
require  his  aid." 

"  A  gallant  youth,  upon  my  word  !  He 
rules  all  I  see ;  and  I  must  look  to  my  old 
footing  in  the  family.  At  Astell  Court,  I  think 
you  said,  they  sheltered; — was  its  owner  at 
home  ? 

"  Yes,  at  the  window — saw  the  accident,  and 
came  out  immediately,  insisting  on  their  enter- 
ing the  house  and  making  use  of  his  carriage." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that :  en- 
mities should  die  away  with  years,  —  man  is 
mortal,  and  hate  should  be  the  same.  He 
must  have  felt  a  little  awkward,  those  who  in- 
jure being  usually  the  last  to  forgive.  But 
perhaps  he  thought  it  some  little  reparation  for 
the  ungracious  things  he  said  of  you  soon  after 
your  marriage  ; — or  perhaps  he  fears  that  you 
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may  try  to  open  another  right  of  way  ;  they  say 
there  is  one  which  might  be  tried.  It  must  have 
annoyed  you,  your  daughter''s  being  obliged  to 
him  for  shelter.  A  pity  but  that,  foreseeing  the 
storm,  Mr.  Elton  had  induced  her  to  ride  faster; 
she  might  then  have  reached  the  farm-house 
on  the  other  side  of  the  park  :  not  that  you 
need  trouble  about  it,  being  the  injured  party. 
Did  he  mention  you,  or  refer  to  the  past  ?'' 

"  He  sent  a  civil  message,  with  a  request 
that  Mabel  would  sometimes  call  upon  him." 

"  With  an  apology,  of  course,  for  his  for- 
mer conduct. — I  am  glad  that  he  sees  it  at  last 
in  its  true  light  :  better  late  than  never.  You 
accepted  the  apology,  I  suppose,  and  let  your 
daughter  go  there  once  for  form's  sake  ?" 

"  He  sent  no  apology  ;  and  I  have  been 
thinking  lately,  whether  I  might  not  have  been 
something  to  blame.  One  sees  things  differ- 
ently on  a  sick-bed,  with  death  in  view,  to  what 
one  does  in  the  hunting-field,  with  health  and 
strength  in  every  limb." 

"  Yes,  yes: — one  has  the  blue-devils  hover- 
ing  round  one,    pinching  here  and  twitching 
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there, — crying  '  this  for  that  sin/  and  '  that  for 
the  other/ — till  one  hides  one's  head  under  the 
clothes,  thinking  oneself  an  enormous  sinner, 
and  expecting  to  be  carried  off  by  some  hideous 
grinning  demon  to  the  lower  regions.  But 
once  out  in  the  field  again  with  a  spirited  horse 
beneath  one  —  the  cry  of  the  hounds  and  the 
blithe  bugle  sounding  in  one's  ears,  and  the  blue- 
devils  depart,  knowing  their  rule  is  over.  And 
who  can  stand  up  and  say  that  he  is  an  honest  man 
if  Philip  Conyers  cannot  ?  Who  can  bring  a 
charge  against  the  Squire  of  Ranford  ?  Does  he 
oppress  the  poor  ?  Does  he  drive  even  the  beg- 
gar away  without  a  meal  ?  Does  he  close  his 
doors  against  his  friends  ?  Does  he  approve 
of  sedition  and  democracy  ?  Does  he  not  uphold 
the  ancient  institutions  of  his  country  just  as 
they  were  in  the  times  of  his  fathers,  against 
the  brawlers  who  see  faults  where  their  an- 
cestors saw  only  perfection  ?  Did  he  ever 
turn  down  his  glass  at  the  toast  of  *  Church  and 
King  ?'  Is  there  a  breath  upon  his  honour, — a 
scandal  on  his  name  ?  Is  he  not  the  kindest, 
the  most  unsuspicious  ?      Who  has  a  better 
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heart — a  freer  hand  ? — No,  no,  Philip  Conyers, 
cast  away  these  idle  fancies,  the  phantoms  of  a 
sick-room ;  they  are  not  fit  for  a  man  in  health. 
I  would  that  I  could  give  as  good  an  account 
of  myself;  and  there  are  many  others  who 
wish  the  same.  —  You  vindictive! — you  were 
never  vindictive  in  your  Hfe — too  forgiving  by 
half." 

"  Our  best  deeds  are  imperfect,"  began  the 
squire,  perplexed,  embarrassed,  yet  gratified  by 
his  friend's  glowing  eulogium,  though  lately 
awakened  thought  made  him  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views. 

Richard  Durnsford  knew  the  great  advantage 
which  his  quickness  gave  him  over  his  slower 
friend.  Like  a  squirrel  confusing  the  sight  by 
the  celerity  of  his  change  of  position,  glancing 
from  subject  to  subject,  he  confounded  the 
judgment:  yet  was  this  glancing  so  gay,  so 
brilliant,  as  to  pass  not  from  the  mind  as  only 
idle  words; — he  seldom  failed  to  leave  those 
impressions— to  induce  those  feelings,  which  he 
desired.  The  heart  pondered  on  his  words 
long  after  the  sounds  had  died  away  ;  and  the 
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mind  dwelt  on  images  it  had  had  little  share  in 
forming,  though  never  doubting  that  its  own 
powers  had  originated  them. 

"  Yes  ;  our  best  deeds  are  imperfect,  as  you 
say,''  interrupting  the  squire  :  "  but  give  me 
your  good  works,  and  I  will  take  my  chance. 
God  knows  that  we  are  all  poor  imperfect  crea- 
tures, and  pardons  our  imperfections.  You  are 
not  afflicted  with  puritanism,  or  I  should  be  off, 
holding  the  disease  infectious.  Better  have 
the  scarlet  fever  or  the  smallpox.  But  you 
are  not  to  be  led  away  by  new-fangled  notions  : 
you  do  as  your  fathers  did  before  you.  And 
where  can  you  show  better  men  than  they 
were  ?  Well  if  we  turn  out  half  as  good,  with 
our  French  notions,  and  fashions,  and  weak, 
washy  wines,  and  what  not.  For  my  part,  I 
am  content  to  do  as  they  did  before  I  was 
born.  I  see  how  it  is  :  you  have  been  kept  low^ 
since  your  fall,  and  are  horribly  hipped.  Some 
good  gallops,  and  a  few  visits  to  the  old 
friends  you  have  known  from  your  boyhood, 
with  a  social  evening  or  two,  will  set  you  to 
rights  again.      By  the  bye,  your  friends  say 
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you  would  not  let  them  in  when  they  called ; 
and  that  they  understand  you  mean  to  give 
up  hunting,  keep  no  wine  in  your  cellar,  and 
build  a  methodist  chapel.  I  was  vexed  at  the 
reports,  though  knowing  their  folly,  and  asked 
how  any  one  could  suppose  such  things  of 
Philip  Conyers  ?  You  may  well  laugh.  I 
wonder  who  set  the  report  about :  it  appeared 
to  come  from  one  who  knew  something  of  your 
family,  for  they  mentioned  Mr.  Elton,  and 
said  that  you  had  been  getting  low  and  fanciful 
almost  from  the  time  of  his  coming  into  the 
house.  I  positively  denied  that  so  young  a 
man — a  mere  boy  —  could  have  any  influence 
over  you,  and  laid  the  blame  on  Horton,  for 
keeping  you  low.  Now  that  you  can  appear 
among  your  friends  again,  you  will  soon  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  report.  You  shall  go 
with  me  to-morrow  to  see  Barrett.  Some  of  the 
hounds  have  the  distemper,  some  of  the  servants 
the  scarlet  fever,  so  he  has  removed  to  Till  well 
Farm,  whilst  house  and  kennel  are  purifying 
and  painting.  That  is  but  three  miles  off,  or  less, 
I  think,  by  the  footway.     I  am  glad  of  it ;  in 
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my  opinion,  there  is  scarcely  a  grander  sight 
than  a  fine  pack  of  hounds — and  his  are  capital. 
I  shall  be  over  there  often  ;  and  I  wish  you 
would  go  too,  and  occasionally  give  him  some 
hints  for  their  management :  he  would  attend 
to  you,  and  the  whole  hunt  would  have  cause 
to  thank  you. — Did  Astell  refer  to  the  past, 
and  his  reported  wish  to  supplant  you  with 
your  wife  when  Miss  Duncombe?  *"* 

"  He  owned  to  Mabel  that  he  had  once  loved 
her  mother,  and  that  he  loved  her  now  for  her 
mother's  sake." 

'^  Did  you  say  that  she  had  been  there  since  .^  " 

"  She  went  once,  but  did  not  see  him,  as  he 
had  gone  to  town  the  day  before  on  important 
business." 

"  What  did  your  daughter  and  Mr.  Elton 
think  of  him  ?  Does  he  appear  much  altered 
from  their  account  .^" 

"  They  were  amazingly  taken  with  him : 
and  the  favourable  impression  was  mutual,  I 
conclude,  for  he  desired  Edward,  should  he  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  a  friend,  to  call  boldly 
upon  him.     He  seemed  much  struck  with  the 
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young  man*s  likeness  to  some  old  friend,  and 
took  to  him  on  that  account :  —  he  strikes  me 
sometimes  as  resembling  one  known  and  re- 
garded in  my  younger  days,  for  he  never  ap- 
peared a  stranger  to  me ;  but  I  suppose  it 
must  be  fancy,  for  I  cannot  make  out  who  he 
is  like.'' 

"  I  don't  know  that — I  will  look  at  him 
particularly,""  remarked  Mr.  Durnsford  ; — ex- 
claiming, after  a  few  minutes'  observation,  "  I 
have  found  the  likeness, — Hather! — you  re- 
member him  ? " 

"  What !  the  smooth-tongued  fellow,  who 
talked  so  well,  and  cheated  all  who  had  any 
dealing  with  him,  even  his  own  father  ?  No, 
no,  Durnsford,  there  is  no  likeness  between  him 
and  Edward  Elton  in  any  way." 

"  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  is,  — not  exactly  now,  when  he  is  ani- 
mated and  doing  his  best  to  be  agreeable,  but 
sometimes  when  his  features  are  in  repose,  as  the 
painters  say — not  lit  up  with  the  transitory  ex- 
pression of  the  moment,  but  wearing  their  usual 
character.     You  remember  being  taken  in  by 
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honest  Hather,  as  he  was  called,  and  so  do  not 
like  to  think  it.  Look  at  him  keenly  some 
time,  when  he  is  not  trying  to  please,  and  then 
you  will  admit  the  resemblance  ;  unless  you 
have  forgotten  the  rogue's  features,  which  is 
possible,  as  you  never  remember  a  face.  You 
have  a  shocking  memory  on  such  points :  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  forget 
Martha  Wilford's  physiognomy,  singular  as  it 
is,  should  she  absent  herself  from  your  pre- 
sence for  one  short  year.  How  is  the  black 
dame,  as  the  urchins  call  her  ?  She  was  a  fine 
girl  once.  How  does  she  wear  ?  I  did  not  see 
her  when  last  at  the  Grange." 

"  Very  badly, — looking  as  though  she  had 
lived  years  during  the  last  few  months.'' 

"  Does  she  visit  the  Grange  now  ? 

"  No ;  she  has  taken  an  oath  not  to  sit  down 
beneath  its  roof  till  Philip's  return,  appearing 
to  hold  me  accountable  for  all  his  acts." 

*'  Do  you  visit  her,  then,  that  you  can  give 
an  account  of  her  looks  .?" 

"  Not  I  indeed  ! — though  she  sent  word  by 
the   young   people,   that   if  I    would  go,  she 
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would  tell  my  fortune,  as  she  had  done  theirs. 
But  this  was  no  inducement ;  for  Mabel  was 
not  herself  all  the  evening ;  and  even  Ed- 
ward looked  strange,  and  only  spoke  when 
spoken  to." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  It  served  them  right  for 
going  :  she  is  not  a  woman  to  be  mocked,  and 
I  suppose  she  told  them  some  horrible  doom. 
What  did  she  predict  r" 

''  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  for  she  sent  her 
commands  to  me  not  to  inquire  on  pain  of  her 
wrath,  and  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask  fur- 
ther.*" 

"  She  fairly  frightened  them,  I  suppose ; 
and  they  never  again  ventured  near  her  un- 
asked." 

"  They  did  not  go  then  unasked.  She  met 
me  in  the  lane,  and  bade  me  send  Mabel  and 
Edward  to  her  cottage :  you  know  how  she 
issues  her  commands."" 

"  So  she  invited,  or  commanded  their  pre- 
sence— and  for  the  purpose  of  telling  their  for- 
tunes too  ! — Unheard-of  courtesy  !  I  shall  be 
jealous,  having  been   the    older  acquaintance. 
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The  fair  Mabel  I  might  account  for;  but 
young  Elton — a  perfect  stranger — that  is  ex- 
traordinary, considering  her  usual  habits." 

"  He  saved  her  cat  from  the  dogs,  or  some 
such  thing." 

"  So  Martha  Wilford  was  grateful  for  the 
saving  a  cat !  But  how  came  she,  then,  to  pre- 
dict so  sad  a  fate  as  to  disturb  the  youth's 
equanimity?  One  would  have  thought  that 
she  might  have  shown  a  friendly  feeling  for 
once,  and  predicted  a  golden  destiny.*" 

"  He  considered  that  she  did  entertain  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  him,  and  said  his  for- 
tune was  rather  strange  than  evil.*" 

"  A  friend  of  Martha  Wilford's,  is  he  ?  that 
is  an  honour  no  honest  man  would  envy  him. 
Has  he  seen  her  frequently  since  ?" 

"  This  was  but  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  has  any  wish  to  see  her  again/' 

"  There  then,  at  least,  we  are  agreed.  But 
here  am  I,  talking  over  old  friends  and  bygone 
times  with  you,  forgetting  your  lovely  daugh- 
ter may  think  me  remiss  :  I  must  do  my  best 
to  make  amends." 
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The  next  minute  he  was  beside  Mabel,  ex- 
erting all  his  powers  to  amuse  her,  maintaining 
such  a  lively  and  unslackening  conversation, 
till  they  returned  to  the  house,  that  Edward 
had  little  opportunity  of  speaking,  had  he  been 
so  little  entertained  as  to  desire  it.  So  well  did 
he  succeed  in  interesting  both,  that  the  silence 
of  the  squire  passed  unnoticed,  as  well  as  his 
annoyance  and  embarrassment. 

"  Is  the  world  changed  since  my  father's 
youthful  days .?"  thought  Edward  Elton  as  he 
dressed  for  dinner.  "  The  unceasing  burden 
of  his  tale  was  deceit  and  wrong, — the  cold- 
ness of  the  many — the  falsehood  of  the  few — 
the  contempt  of  all  for  poverty — the  impossi- 
bility of  winning  even  the  semblance  of  regard 
without  the  aid  of  wealth  or  title.  I  have 
neither ;  yet  I  have  seen  not  the  semblance 
merely,  but  the  reality.  I  have  encountered 
neither  coldness  nor  deceit.  Do  not  some  see 
as  through  a  darkened  glass,  robbing  life  of  its 
beauty  by  their  own  gloomy  anticipations,  and 
clouding  the  sun  that  would  else  shine  brightly 
on  them  ?     Mr.  Conyers,  does  he  not  feel  for  me 
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as  a  son  ?  And  Mabel — the  gentle,  the  lovely 
Mabel — doth  she  think  of  me  only  as  a  stran- 
ger ?  Did  not  her  blushing  cheek  speak  more 
than  friendship,  when  the  dark  dame  warned 
her  not  to  waver  ?  Did  she  not  still  hang  up- 
on my  arm  when  that  woman's  words  had  told 
her  of  my  feelings  ?  Yes,  I  must  not  disclose 
my  love, — not  give  those  feelings  speech, — not 
tell  my  wishes  to  her  father, — so  that  woman 
warned  ;  and  if  she  know  but  half  as  much  of 
the  future  as  she  told  me  of  the  past,  I  may 
trust  her  words.  I  would  it  had  been  other- 
wise ;  but,  for  a  few  days,  she  shall  be  obeyed. 
I  hate  concealment ;  and  if  I  tell  not  my  love  in 
words  to  the  father,  I  tell  it  not  to  the  daugh- 
ter :  and  for  my  manner,  it  shall  be  alike  in  his 
presence  or  his  absence.  He  must  have  seen  ; 
if  not,  he  may.  She  spoke  of  some  one  who 
would  seek  my  harm  —  of  coldness  from  my 
host.  I  fear  no  stranger,  and  no  coldness. 
There  are,  who  count  a  breeze  a  hurricane — a 
summer  cloud  the  prelude  of  a  winter's  storm : 
I  am  not  one  of  these ;  let  me  but  win  MabeFs 
love,  I  fear  for  nothing." 
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Thus  thought  Edward  Elton;  and  he  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room  with  a  light  step 
and  a  lighter  heart. 

Mr.  Durnsford's  wit  and  vivacity  were  so 
fascinating,  that  the  gentlemen  lingered  in  the 
dining-room  long  after  Mabel  had  left  it  ; 
and  the  wine  went  freely  round — more  freely 
than  Edward  wished,  though  the  faculties  of 
neither  were  obscured.  The  young  man  would 
have  left  the  table  before,  but  Mr.  Conyers 
forbade  it  rather  pettishly.  Mabel  waited 
long  for  her  evening  walk,  and  did  not  find  it 
as  pleasant  as  usual.  Mr.  Durnsford  was 
lively  and  amusing  as  ever  :  but  she  did  not 
find  the  walk  agreeable ; — why,  she  either  did 
not  ask  herself,  or  did  not  answer. 

Edward  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  per- 
haps pursued  the  same  plan,  of  not  asking  or 
not  answering ;  and  Mr.  Conyers  would  have 
agreed  with  them,  had  notes  been  compared. 
If  Mr.  Durnsford  found  it  pleasant,  as  he  ap- 
peared to  do,  he  must  either  not  have  seen  the 
discomfort  of  the  others,  though  a  babe  might 
have  guessed  it,  or  he  must  have  found  plea- 
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sure  in  the  circumstance.  What  could  have 
made  this  walk  less  agreeable  than  those  of  the 
lately  preceding  evenings  ?  It  did  not  rain — 
it  was  not  chilly — it  was  not  oppressive.  The 
path  was  not  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  more 
than  two  to  walk  abreast.  Mr.  Durnsford  had 
kept  in  the  advance  with  Mabel  the  whole 
time;  and  her  answers  and  observations  were 
not  always  appropriate  to  the  questions  and 
observations  of  her  animated  companion,  though 
he  appeared  not  to  remark  it.  Edward  walked 
behind  with  the  squire,  who,  strange  to  say, 
was  restless  and  out  of  humour  ;  detaining  the 
young  man  beside  him,  though  neither  wishing 
to  entertain  nor  be  entertained  ;  and  occasion- 
ally giving  him  a  flat  contradiction,  or  making 
a  point  of  disagreeing  with  him,  as  if  to  prove 
that  he  had,  and  would  have,  opinions  of  his 
own. 

I  hate  dulness  or  ill  humour  in  myself  or 
others  ;  so  will,  with  the  reader's  permission, 
break  up  the  party,  wishing  all  a  good  night 
and  a  better  morning.  No  use  arguing  with 
those  who    are   in    a    froward    mood  without 
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knowing  why  —  no  removing  grievances  that 
the  tongue  is  ashamed  to  tell.  To-morrow's 
sun  may  rise  in  glory  and  dispel  all  mists;  if 
not,  let  us  to  our  pouting  rooms,  venting  our 
ill  humour  on  ourselves  alone. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  rose-coloured  hues  of  life  had  somewhat 
faded  in  Edward's  mind  before  he  sank  to 
sleep.  At  dinner  he  had  imagined  none  of 
those  crosses  to  his  views  which  the  dark  dame 
had  predicted  ;  at  tea  he  was  less  exulting, 
and  began  to  think  it  possible  that  storm-clouds 
might  arise  on  his  fair  horizon.  If  he  thought 
so  then,  still  more  did  he  think  so  when,  in 
little  more  than  a  fortnight,  without  being 
able  to  fix  on  any  act  of  his  as  the  cause,  or 
on  any  precise  time  as  the  period  from  which 
the  change  had  commenced,  he  found  that  his 
position  in  the  squire's  family  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been.  His  pleasure  was  no  longer 
so  kindly  or  so  eagerly  consulted  ;  his  society 
was  no  longer  so  much  delighted  in,  though 
assiduously  sought,  or  rather  required ;  and 
his  opinion  was  no  longer  solicited,  or  no  longer 
heeded.     His  wishes  no  longer  ruled  the  squire. 
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who,  though  still  the  hospitable  host,  and  at 
times  showing  his  former  regard,  was  evidently 
capricious  in  his  favour,  and  still  more  evi- 
dently ill  at  ease  with  himself  or  with  those 
around  him.  His  little  ebullitions  of  temper 
became  every  day  more  frequent ;  even  Mabel 
suffered  occasionally,  and  Mr.  Durnsford  did 
not  always  escape;  whilst  Edward  was  often 
pained  by  pettish  remarks  on  the  presumption 
of  youth,  in  despising  the  wisdom  of  the  aged, 
and  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  expecting 
to  rule  their  elders. 

Naturally  of  a  good  temper,  and  really  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Conyers,  Edward  submitted  to 
these  remarks  in  patient  silence,  or  turned 
them  off  by  a  gay  yet  respectful  reply,  though 
he  could  not  but  feel  hurt  by  their  frequent 
recurrence. 

The  domestics  began  to  take  their  cue  from 
their  master,  and,  urged  by  Dawkins,  who  had 
never  forgiven  his  interference  with  Fury,  or  to 
screen  their  own  delinquencies,  hinted  that  he 
was  inclined  to  lord  it  over  them,  giving  at 
times  orders  contrary  to  those  issued  by  Mr. 
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Conyers  himself.  This,  which  the  squire  might 
have  known  from  examination,  and  should  have 
suspected  without  inquiry,  to  be  incorrect, 
ruffled  his  temper  far  more  than  was  needful ; 
but  the  squire  of  that  day  was  not  the  squire 
of  three  weeks  before. 

Annoyed  by  the  reports  mentioned  by  Durns- 
ford,  Mr.  Conyers,  to  prove  that  he  was  neither 
niggard  nor  methodist,  began  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  a  round  of  visits  to  his  hunting  friends, 
attributing  their  apparent  neglect  to  the  belief 
that  their  presence  would  not  be  acceptable;  and, 
to  silence  those  same  reports,  every  invitation 
to  dinner  was  readily  accepted,  and  various  ban- 
quets given  in  return,  at  both  of  which  his 
child  and  his  young  friend  beheld  with  deep 
regret  that  the  habits  of  his  former  days  were 
regaining  their  ascendency,  and  the  better  feel- 
ings of  the  sick-room  fading  away.  The  oaths 
in  which  most  of  his  companions  indulged  were 
listened  to  as  words  of  course  ;  and  the  wine- 
cup  circled  as  of  old,  till  man's  boasted  reason 
was  quenched  in  the  stolidity  or  delirium  of 
inebriety. 
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That  the  squire  by  no  means  felt  satisfied 
with  himself  whilst  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
former  habits  and  riotous  companions,  was  evi- 
dent from  his  shrinking  from  the  look  of  Ed- 
ward and  his  child  when  the  effects  of  his 
excess  had  passed  :  but  the  good  resolutions 
sometimes  formed  were  too  often  swept  away 
by  persuasion  or  ridicule. 

Brought  up  in  frugality,  and  with  a  horror  of 
intemperance,  of  which  his  father  had  too  often 
witnessed  the  fatal  results  to  mind  and  body, 
Edward  was  shocked  and  disgusted  at  many  of 
the  scenes  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  be- 
come a  spectator.  He  would  have  declined 
these  parties,  so  little  in  accordance  with  his 
tastes  and  principles ;  but  Mr.  Conyers  was 
peremptory  in  insisting  on  his  accompanying 
himself  and  Durnsford  ;  and  after  claiming  as 
a  right  to  decline  wine  when  he  pleased,  he 
thought  it  better  to  comply,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining his  influence  over  the  squire,  and, 
after  a  while,  turning  him  away  from  habits  so 
hurtful  to  himself  in  body  and  in  soul.  The 
right  was  admitted,  but  a  smile  passed  between 
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Mr.    Durnsford   and   his   host,   thinking   how 
rarely  that  right  would  be  exercised  in  oppo- 
sition  to   sneers,   abuse,    and   ridicule.     They 
were  deceived  :  Edward  Elton  was  not  to  be 
turned  by  either,  when  his  own  heart,  as  in  the 
present  case,  did  not  join  with  the  tempters ; 
and  the  quiet  and  conciliating  manner  in  which 
he  declined  a  participation  in  their  excess  often 
saved  him  from  sneers,  and  compelled  respect, 
though  his  firmness  won  him  little  liking,  and 
less  love  :  in  fact,   he    was  only  tolerated  by 
many  as  the  guest  of  the  kind-hearted  and  hos- 
pitable  Philip   Conyers.     This   he   saw;    and 
though  it  made  no  change  in  his  conduct,  it 
ruffled  his  temper  and  galled  his  spirit ;  the 
more   when  he  saw  himself  declining   day  by 
day  in  the  favour  of  his  still  usually  kind  host, 
who  felt  his  conduct  a  rebuke  to  himself,  and 
sometimes  joined  in  the  ridicule  of  his  over-so- 
briety, as  most  considered  it. 

Happily  for  him,  save  Mr.  Durnsford,  there 
was  neither  sufficient  wit  nor  talent  among  the 
squire's  friends  to  gild  excess,  or  gloss  over  sin  : 
he  saw  the  drunkard  in  his  natural  deformity, 
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and  was  firm  against  what  he  most  dreaded — 
the  fear  of  offending  Mabel's  father,  though 
Durnsford  urged  him  to  be  a  little  less  scru- 
pulous on  that  very  plea. 

*'  I  admire  your  principles,  Mr.  Elton — still 
more  your  firmness,  considering  your  youth  ; 
but,  by  a  little  indulgence,  you  might  acquire 
greater  influence,  and  thus  effect  some  good, 
particularly  to  my  friend  Conyers :  whereas  1 
fear  you  are  sinking  in  his  regard.  Come, 
yield  for  once  to  a  little  friendly  advice  ! 
What  is  a  glass  more  or  less? — your  head 
could  stand  it,  as  mine  does :  I  always  know 
what  I  am  about.  The  squire  would  hold  you 
in  much  higher  favour  ;  and,  by  pleasing  him 
in  this,  you  might  hereafter  gain  him  to  your 
wishes.  You  are  too  prudent  not  to  see  the 
necessity  of  sometimes  bending  if  you  would 
rise,  and  the  wnsdom  of  acquiescing — nay, 
joining  people  in  their  little  foibles.  Humour 
folks  in  their  ways,  and  they  will  let  you  take 
yours.  What  if  they  do  go  wrong  ? — it  is  no- 
thing to  you — you  are  not  called  on  to  set  them 
right.'' 
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"  You  do  not  understand  me,  Mr.  Durns- 
ford,"  replied  the  young  man  indignant- 
ly. "  I  prize  Mr.  Conyers's  favour  highly — 
most  highly;  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  never 
stoop  to  falsify  my  principles,  or  countenance 
what  my  heart  condemns,  to  maintain  that  re- 
gard or  accomplish  my  wishes.  My  hopes  and 
my  views  are  open  to  all :  if  I  succeed,  it  shall 
be  by  honourable  means — not  by  bending  to  de- 
ceit, or  stooping  to  flatter  wrong  by  word  or 
deed." 

"  As  you  please  ;  I  only  sought  your  good,*' 
said  Mr.  Durnsford,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  I  see  my  mistake  now.  As  you  allow  Mr. 
Conyers  to  be  cheated  by  his  servants  without 
opening  his  eyes,  and  do  not  exert  the  influence 
you  possess  to  lead  him  to  your  own  sobriety, 
1  thought  you  had  seen  the  policy  of  silence, 
and  kept  your  own  head  clear  to  profit  here- 
after by  the  confusion  of  his  intellects." 

'*  The  policy  of  silence,  Mr.  Durnsford  ? 
I  do  not  comprehend  you.  There  is  a  great 
diff'erence,  I  should  imagine,  between  forcing 
opinions  and  rebukes  on  one  older  than  myself 
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when  hopeless  of  eiBfecting  good,  and  encourag- 
ing  error  by  joining  in  it,  or  keeping  silence 
from  interest  when  required  by  regard  to 
speak.  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the 
dishonesty  of  his  servants  to  Mr.  Conyers." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  rather  under- 
stood that  he  considered  them  honest  because 
you  had  seen  nothing  to  the  contrary.  His 
opinion  of  your  judgment  is  so  high,  that  you 
have  but  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  he  yields  at 
once." 

"  I  do  not  find  Mr.  Conyers  so  yielding, 
and  believe  that  your  influence  is  paramount 
to  raine,"'  replied  the  young  man  coldly,  turn- 
ing away  without  perceiving  the  approach  of 
the  squire. 

"  What  was  Edward  saying .''"  he  inquired. 

"  Only  regretting  that  he  could  not  influence 
you  more  ;  being  a  little  jealous,  1  believe,  of 
your  regard  for  me." 

"  Influence  me  in  what  .'*'''  asked  the  squire 
quickly. 

"  The  old  story  ! — to  be  as  over-scrupulous 
as  himself.     The  young  always  think  they  have 
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discovered  the  exact  rule  of  right.  I  admire 
his  firmness,  and  hope  it  will  not  degenerate 
into  obstinacy,  to  which,  I  fear,  it  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. You  should  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject ;  though  I  doubt  if  he  would  receive  the 
advice  in  good  part.  He  is  a  fine  young  man, 
in  spite  of  his  self-opinion ;  though  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  he  gave  way  a  little  on  some 
points.  But  it  must  be  flattering — in  fact,  in- 
toxicating, to  one  who  has  seen  so  little  of  the 
world,  and  holds  no  high  station  in  it,  to  ap- 
pear thus  to  rebuke,  and  be  superior  to,  those 
older  and  wiser  than  himself." 

"  Better  if  he  learnt  a  little  humility,  instead 
of  reproving  and  wishing  to  rule  his  elders,'' 
observed  the  squire  testily.  "  Yet  his  manner 
to  me  has  ever  been  affectionate  and  respectful 
as  that  of  a  son,*"  he  added  relentingly. 

"  He  may  have  reasons  for  that ;  he  is  no 
fool.'' 

"  What  reasons  ?*""  inquired  Mr.  Conyers 
sharply.  *'  Edward  Elton  is  no  time-server, 
though  he  may  be  a  little  too  stiff ;  and,  per- 
haps,   it    would   be   as    well   if  I   and  others 
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thought  seriously  on  many  things — more  as  he 
wishes  that  I  should  think." 

"  I  leave  all  to  judge  for  themselves  : — a  cup 
of  wine  and  a  merry  song  may  be  deadly  sins, 
though  our  fathers  did  not  think  so  ;  but  I  am 
not  inclined  to  play  niggard  or  puritan/'  re- 
plied Mr.  Durnsford,  with  a  slight  curling  of 
the  lip  that  made  his  old  friend  turn  away  with 
a  troubled  look. 

The  plain  good  sense  of  Mr.  Conyers,  warp- 
ed by  his  blind  devotion  to  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  his  ancestors,  however  erring,  did 
not  fit  him  to  cope  in  argument  with  Mr. 
Durnsford,  or  to  strip  a  question  of  the  extra- 
neous matter  with  which  his  liveliness  clothed 
it,  bewildering  those  of  slower  perceptions,  till 
the  bare  question  of  right  and  wrong  was 
wreathed  and  smothered  with  bright  fancies, 
or  the  judgment  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  pre- 
judice. Ill  at  ease  with  himself;  his  mind, 
the  arena  for  contending  feelings ;  shrinking 
from  ridicule,  though  professing  to  despise  it ; 
and  ruled  by  an  appeal  to  his  prejudices, 
whilst   believing  he   had   none ; — the  squire's 
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manner  was  variable  and  uncertain,  according 
to  the  society  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  at  the 
moment.  Yielding  to  the  fear  inspired  by 
those  bugbear  words,  niggard  and  puritan,  and 
honouring  the  customs  of  his  fathers,  he  has- 
tened to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of 
seeing  sin  in  the  wine-cup  or  the  song,  with  a 
confusion  of  ideas  which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
gather  a  meaning  from  his  bewildered  speech. 

"  You  need  not  make  a  defence,  as  if  I  had 
charged  you  with  being  a  milksop  or  a  miser  ; 
who  that  knows  Philip  Conyers  would  be- 
lieve the  tale  ?"  said  Durnsford,  interrupting 
him,  with  a  friendly  smile.  "  As  for  the  real 
habitual  drunkard,  you  and  I  have  as  great  a 
detestation  of  the  man  as  young  Elton  him- 
self ;  though  we  may  not  indulge  in  such  high- 
flown  speeches.  I  am  particular  in  employing 
sober  tradesmen, — and  so  are  you,  I  know, — and 
will  not  permit  a  public- house  in  Ranford  : 
but  it  is  rather  different,  a  party  of  gentlemen 
meeting  together  after  a  hard  day's  sport,  and 
making  a  little  merry  ;  they  can  afford  it — they 
have  no  business  that  can  be  hindered — and  in- 
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jure  no  one  by  being  a  little  excited.  There 
cannot  be  much  harm  in  that — not  even  if  they 
should  require  a  little  aid  to  get  up  stairs.  One 
cannot  be  always  playing  the  wise  man  ;  the 
mind  needs  relaxation.'' 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  squire,  trying  to  feel 
assured  of  the  truth  of  that  to  which  he  as- 
sented. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Elton  will  not  agree  to  this  self- 
evident  fact,  and  makes  allowances  for  no  one : 
so  Barrett  and  some  others  talk  of  having  a 
set-to  at  him  to-night,  though  I  warned  them 
that  they  had  better  not ;  for  I  suspect  the 
youth  can  be  violent,  and  declined  having  any 
hand  in  it.  And  now,  Philip,  before  I  go  to 
dress,  when  will  you  and  the  lovely  Mabel 
honour  me  with  your  company  at  Newton 
Marsh  ?  Miss  Marsden  will  be  able  to  meet 
you  there  in  a  few  days,  her  cousin  being  so 
much  better  ;  and  you  and  your  daughter 
liked  her,  I  think.  I  was  much  obliged  to 
you  for  asking  her  here  the  last  fortnight ;  it 
was  so  kind  of  you,  because  she  was  my  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  cousin,  and  was  so  afraid  of 
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catching  the  smallpox  from  her  friend's  little 
boy.  Though  hurried  away  so  suddenly  yes- 
terday evening,  she  bade  me  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times  for  your  kindness." 

"  I  am  always  glad  to  oblige  such  an  old 
friend  as  you,  Durnsford,  and  should  rather 
thank  you  for  proposing  it  as  you  did.  Mabel 
would  have  felt  lonely  else  when  we  were  out ; 
and,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  we  have  been 
out  a  great  deal  lately, — or  perhaps  I  think  so 
from  the  contrast.  She  was  a  pleasant  woman, 
though  no  longer  young."" 

"  Do  not  deny  the  kindness  of  having  invited 
her  here,  for  the  proposition  was  your  own, 
though  I  readily  and  thankfully  accepted  the 
offer.  But  when  do  you  honour  my  poor 
cottage  with  your  presence  ?" 

"  You  shall  settle  that  with  Mabel  and  Ed- 
ward." 

"  With  Mr.  Elton  ?  I  understood  that  he 
said  his  visit  had  been  so  long,  he  must  de- 
part immediately." 

"  Has  he  found  the  visit  so  very  long  ?" 

"  I  think  Miss  Marsden  said  so.     Of  course, 
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if  with  you  then,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  re- 
ceive him  as  your  friend, — that  is,  if  he  will  put 
up  with  a  bed  at  a  farm-house  near,  for  I  have 
none  to  offer  him  under  my  own  roof.  I  will 
try  and  have  it  comfortable  ;  for  though  I  dare 
say  he  has  slept  a  hundred  times  in  a  garret, 
or  worse,  I  think  it  possible  that  he  may  be  a 
little  touchy  on  the  point  :  those  of  no  sta- 
tion are  always  more  sensitive  than  those  of 
assured  footing  in  society.  Since  you  leave  it 
to  me  and  your  daughter,  I  shall  take  care  and 
name  an  early  day." 

««  With  all  my  heart." 

"  When  do  you  pay  your  legacy  into  Trem- 
lett's  bank  ?  I  want  you  to  settle  a  little  busi- 
ness for  me  there." 

*'  I  have  not  received  the  legacy  yet." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  you  go  to  Wexton  the 
day  after  to-morrow  to  receive  it  from  Mr. 
Stanton, — do  you  not  ?" 

"  So  he  writes  me  word." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  from  a  man  who  only 
saw  you  once  !  just  because  your  name  was  the 
same  as  his  !     It  is  a  thousand,  is  it  not  ?" 
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*'  More  or  less.  A  certain  sealed  box,  con- 
taining guineas  that  he  had  hoarded  up  and 
kept  packed  in  the  smallest  compass,  from  some 
strange  fancy  of  having  to  fly  for  his  life  from 
fire  or  robbers,  besides  jewels  and  Bank  of 
England  notes ;  for  he  never  would  trust  a 
country  bank.  The  exact  value  of  the  legacy 
is  not  known." 

"  Truly  you  are  a  fortunate  man  !  It  is 
well  for  Tremlett  that  you  have  not  the  same 
dread  of  country  banks,  though  several  have 
failed  lately  ;  and  there  were  strange  reports  of 
Tremlett  himself  a  little  time  ago." 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  had  no  dread  of  coun- 
try banks  ?  I  once  lost  some  hundreds  by  them, 
and  my  uncle  some  thousands — so  I  never  trust 
them  now  :  besides,  young  Tremlett  dashes 
away  too  much  to  please  me.  No,  no  !  once 
let  me  get  guineas  or  Bank  of  England  notes 
into  my  hands,  and  I  engage  that  no  country 
banker  shall  have  a  sight  of  them." 

"  Ay,  I  lost  three  hundred  myself  once  by 
Hinton's  breaking,  just  at  the  moment  too 
when  I  most  wanted  the  money.     You  remem- 
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ber  Hinton  ?  Every  one  supposed  him  rolling 
in  riches;  and  he  was  cried  up  as  the  most 
honourable  of  men.  '  I  would  as  soon  trust 
him  as  the  Bank  of  England  itself/  said  one. 
'  I  think  he  is  safer  still,'  cried  another. 
No  one  thought  he  could  fail  ;  so,  fool  that  I 
was !  I  placed  my  money  in  his  hands.  He 
broke  within  three  weeks  ;  and  after  ten  years 
the  last  dividend  was  paid,  and  I  was  poorer  by 
two  hundred  pounds  ! — I  have  seldom  much 
money  in  my  possession  to  care  about  ;  only 
what  I  have,  I  keep  in  my  own  charge.  But  I 
did  not  know  that  you  disliked  country  banks 
as  much  as  I  do  ;  and  yours  is  rather  a  large 
sum  to  keep  in  the  house.  You  will  be  robbed 
and  murdered,  as  the  gipsy  once  predicted.'"* 

"  Yes,  and  tried  to  bring  it  to  pass,  too,  I 
believe,"  replied  the  squire  with  a  careless 
laugh. 

"  I  advise  you  seriously  to  take  care,  however 
you  may  be  inclined  to  laugh.  You  do  not 
mind  being  called  coward  by  all  the  jesters  in 
the  county,  though  they  doubled  the  present 
number." 
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"  I  am  not  afraid  !  Philip  Conyers  is  no 
coward  to  shake  at  a  whistle  or  whimper  at  a 
pistol,  and  look  into  rats'  holes  and  drawers 
lest  a  thief  should  be  there.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  meet  any  one  man — nor,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  any  two  either  ; — he  is  not  so  old  but  he 
could  show  them  sport  yet.  There  are  not 
many  who  would  venture  to  attack  him — and 
certainly  not  his  house,  with  all  that  set  of  lazy 
fellows  about,  who  would  fight  were  it  only  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  dinners.  Besides,  I  have 
a  secret  place  which  no  one  suspects :  I  will 
show  it  you  one  of  these  days.  You  know  the 
old  cabinet  in  my  dressing-room  ?  The  top  lets 
down  ;  and  inside  are  some  rather  ruinous-look- 
ing pigeon-holes,  stuffed  with  odd  papers,  old 
bills,  and  other  things  as  valuable  :  let  them 
take  them  if  they  like.  In  the  third  hole  on  the 
right  hand,  at  the  back  of  a  parcel  of  papers 
crammed  carelessly  in,  is  a  secret  drawer  :  this  is 
my  treasure-box  !  No  one  only  feeling  would 
discover  it ;  but  press  a  finger  hard  on  each 
side  of  the  division,  about  three  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  a  drawer  bursts  out.     There  is  no 
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one  would  find  it,  or  think  of  looking  there — at 
least,  none  of  my  lazy  fellows  ;  though  I  rather 
suspect  some  of  them  have  seen  the  inside  of 
the  cabinet,  for  I  seldom  lock  it,  that  they  may 
not  fancy  that  there  is  anything  of  value 
kept  there." 

*'  Hush  ! "  said  Durnsford,  advancing  cau- 
tiously to  look  over  a  low  wall  near  which  they 
were  conversing. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?'^  asked  the  squire. 

"  Nothing,  I  hope,"  replied  his  friend  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  only  I  fancied  that  I  heard  a 
rustling  as  of  some  person  stealing  away, 
who  might  have  overheard  our  conversation ; 
but  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  for  I 
can  see  no  one."" 

"  And  a  listener  could  not  have  got  away 
so  quickly  but  you  must  have  seen  him,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Conyers,  quite  convinced  that  he 
had  not  been  overheard. 

"  You  had  better  not  mention  the  subject 
again,"  observed  Durnsford,  "for  there  are  gip- 
sies about,  who  start  up  suddenly  one  knows 
not  why  or  whence ;  but  here,  out  in  this  open 
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space,  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  being  over- 
heard. What  does  Stanton  say  is  the  amount 
of  your  legacy?'* 

"  He  does  not  know  exactly  ;  though  it  is 
supposed  to  be  more  than  a  thousand.  The 
box  is  to  be  placed  in  my  hands  unopened." 

'*  I  hope,  Conyers,  that  they  will  not  set 
aside  the  will  on  the  plea  of  insanity.'' 

"  My  good  friend  was  rather  eccentric,  cer- 
tainly, to  say  the  least." 

"  Not  a  little  so,  it  appears.  How  do  you 
manage  about  the  dinner  at  Merrick's  ?  Is  not 
it  the  same  day  on  which  you  are  to  receive 
the  legacy  from  Stanton  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  call  on  him  in  my  way  ; — it  will  not 
be  many  miles  out  of  my  road  to  Merrick's." 

"  And  take  the  treasure  with  you  ? — To  be 
sure,  you  sleep  at  Merrick's." 

"  No ;  but,  as  the  road  is  bad  at  night,  1 
shall  leave  early." 

"  Early  !  what  do  you  call  early  ?"  asked  his 
friend  with  a  smile. 

"  About  nine  :  it  will  be  scarcely  dark  then, 
and  I  and  Jumper  know  the  road  well." 
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*'  But  you  will  have  young  Elton  with  you, 
and  a  servant  ?  " 

*'  Neither.  Edward  is  not  invited ;  and 
what  with  turning  out  to  grass,  and  lameness, 
I  have  no  spare  horse :  and  you  know  I  never 
want  a  servant  tagging  after  me." 

"  But,  with  all  that  money  about  you  !" 
"  Who  will  know  it  ?  " 

"  Do  not  trust  to  that ;  and  it  is  only 
Sanson,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  say  that  a 
man  must  be  a  coward,  or  have  an  evil  con- 
science, to  be  afraid  to  ride  alone  by  night." 

"  With  two  good  pistols,  without  which  I 
never  ride  alone  at  night,  I  am  afraid  of  no 
one." 

"  Not  this  famous  highwayman  about  whom 
people  rave  ?  I  hear  he  has  stopped  several, 
and  boasts  that  no  gentleman  is  bold  enough 
to  ride  alone  at  night  for  fear  of  him, — yet  he 
is  but  one,  and  would  scorn  to  take  an  ad- 
vantage." 

"  Says  he  so  ?  A  fine  bold  fellow!"  re- 
plied the  squire, — "  only  he  lies !     I  am  not 
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afraid  to  ride  alone;    no,  —  nor  to  meet  him 
either." 

"  Nay,  this  is  bravado,  Conyers.  No  one 
who  knows  you  doubts  your  courage  ;  and  you 
would  not  heed  the  sneers  of  strangers,  nor  the 
braggart  boasts  of  a  highwayman  ?  Never 
mind  what  the  fellow  may  say,  but  take  a 
servant." 

"  I  am  resolved, —  so  say  no  more  on  the 
subject.  The  fellow  shall  not  boast  of  fright- 
ening Philip  Conyers  ; — timidity  or  cowardice 
will  but  increase  his  daring.  Let  him  come  ! — 
he  will  find  his  match." 

"  Mabel's  pleadings  will  change  your  mind, 
and  furnish  an  unimpeachable  excuse  for  tak- 
ing an  attendant." 

"  If  you  regard  me,  Durnsford,  Mabel  will 
know  nothing  of  this,"  said  the  squire  sternly. 
"  I  am  no  bragging  schoolboy,  to  be  shamed 
or  changed  by  a  woman's  tears.  I  tell  you  the 
fellow  will  not  dare  to  attack  me : — but,  re- 
member !  hint  a  word  to  Mabel,  and  our  friend- 
ship of  so  many  years  is  at  an  end." 

"You  are  making  this   too  serious,  Philip, 
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and  looking  as  proud  as  your  proud  ancestor 
who  bearded  one  of  the  Henrys  in  his  own 
hall,  I  forget  for  what.  Come,  come,  you 
must  make  some  allowance  for  the  anxiety  of 
friendship." 

"  Prove  that  friendship,  then,  by  engaging 
not  to  say  another  word  on  this  subject  to  me 
or  others."  ^ 

"  If  you  insist."" 

"  I  do  insist,"  replied  the  squire  warmly. 

"  Then  I  submit.  I  admire  your  bravery  : 
— it  is  what  few  would  dare  with  such  a  sum, 
— many  without.  You  ought  to  be  knighted, 
like  your  other  ancestor  Sir  Edward,  for  keep- 
ing a  whole  army  at  bay  in  a  narrow  pass." 

"  You  dine  at  Merrick's,  don't  you  r'^  asked 
the  squire,  pacified  by  his  promised  silence, 
and  flattered  by  the  eulogium  on  his  bravery. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  pow- 
er ;  but  you  saw  the  letter  from  Turnbull, 
appointing  me  to  meet  him  many  miles  the 
contrary  way.  I  told  Merrick  he  ought  to 
have  fixed  some  other  day.  It  is  provoking  ; 
— for  I  understand  several  of  the  best  masters 
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of  hounds  in  the  kingdom  will  be  present, 
whom  I  particularly  wished  to  meet.  But, 
heyday  !  it  is  nearly  time  we  were  off  to  Bar- 
rett's, if  we  intend  to  walk  ;  and  I  am  not 
dressed."  And  away  went  Mr.  Durnsford  to 
adorn. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Elton  ?"  asked  Mabel 
softly,  as  he  stood  at  the  window,  waiting  for 
the  squire  and  Mr.  Durnsford.  The  young 
man  turned  abruptly,  and  met  the  inquiring 
look  of  the  gentle  girl,  who  had  advanced  timid- 
ly towards  him,  and  was  expecting  his  reply. 

"  And  if  I  were  ill,  what  would  it  matter  ? — 
you  would  not  grieve." 

"  Not  grieve .?" 

"Would  you.?"  he  inquired  eagerly,  ad- 
vancing to  where  she  stood,  and  gazing  earnest- 
ly upon  her. 

"  How  could  you  think  that  I  should  not  ? "" 

For  a  moment  longer  he  gazed  on  her  with 
delight,  then  demanded  hastily, 

"  Why  call  me  Mr.  Elton,  when  your  father 
bade  you  be  less  formal  and  call  me  Ed- 
ward?" 
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She  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  said, 
"  You  have  not  been  the  same  the  last  few 
days :  or  I  fancied  so." 

"  And  have  I  only  changed.  Miss  Conyers  ? 
Do  we  stand  in  the  same  position  to  each  other 
as  we  stood,  not  three  weeks  since  ?  Have  your 
feelings  undergone  no  alteration  ?  You  are  si- 
lent, and  turn  away.  How  have  I  deserved 
this  change?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  changed." 

"  Will  you  assert  that  you  have  not  ?"" 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Will  you  say  that  you  esteem  me  now,  as 
when  we  went  to  Martha  Wilford's  cottage  ?" 

««  Indeed  I  do!" 

"  I  will  not, — I  cannot  doubt  you  ; — yet  days 
have  passed  since  I  have  found  a  place  beside 
you  —  since  we  have  spoken  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  : — another  has  been  ever  near  you 
— another  has  engaged  your  attention." 

"  Mr.  Durnsford  does  talk  a  great  deal, 
and  would  sit  down  beside  me,"  she  replied, 
so  simply,  that  he  feared  no  more,  yet,  lover- 
like, sought  further  assurance. 
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*'  It  was  not  your  choice,  then  ?" 

"  No  :  I  found  him  wearying  sometimes."" 

"  But  why  call  me  Mr.  Elton  so  coldly  and 

so  formally  ?" 

"  Mr.  Durnsford  and  Miss  Marsden  hinted 

at   the  propriety  of  my  so  doing," — blushing 

more  deeply  as  she  spoke. 

"  Ha  !     Is  it  so  ?     I  thought  as  much." 
"  Thought   what  ? "    asked    Mabel    in  sur- 
prise. 

"  That  Durnsford  is  my  enemy." 

*'  You  wrong  him! — he   ever   speaks  most 

highly  of  you." 

He  looked  incredulous. 

^«  Then   why  induce   you    to   a   display  of 

coldness." 

"  Not  coldness  :  he  would  not — I  would  not." 
"  You  would  not    have  acquiesced  had  he 

required  coldness?"  asked  Edward  eagerly  as 

she  paused  and  hesitated. 

*'  No — I  would  never  give  you  pain!" 
"Thank    you! — thank    you!       Then    you 

will  call  me  Edward  as  before  ?     I  have  your 

father's  sanction." 
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*'  You  call  me  Miss  Conyers.'" 

"  I  will  call  you  so  no  more,  but  Mabel 
now,  —  hereafter,  I  will  hope,  my  own  dear 
Mabel.     I  will  no  longer  bear  suspense.*' 

"  Then  you  are  not  ill  ?""  said  Mabel  softly, 
taking  no  notice  by  her  words  of  his  pre- 
tensions. 

"  Quite  well  now,  fair  Mabel ;  you  have 
cured  me." 

"  Then  you  were  ill,  or  anxious  ?  I  feared 
your  letter  pained  you — that  it  brought  evil 
news." 

He  started,  and  the  brightness  of  his  look 
was  clouded. 

"  Then  it  did  bring  evil  news,"  she  said 
with  touching  sympathy. 

"Yes;  but  it  was  —  it  must  have  been — 
founded  on  misconception.  Your  father" — he 
stopped  abruptly. 

" — Will  do  anything  to  serve  you,"  said  his 
daughter,  kindly  pained  at  his  sudden  agita- 
tion. 

"  Your  father  serve  ?     Mabel,  tell  me,  and 
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teU  me  truly,  why  has  your  father  changed  to- 
wards me  within  the  last  few  days  ?" 

"  Changed  ?  I  have  seen  no  change." — He 
could  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  surprise 
at  the  supposition  ;  but  that  was  little  consola- 
tion. 

"  Could  I  have  fancied  ?  —  But  no  —  what 
you  have  failed  to  see,  I  have  felt.  The  cold- 
ness of  which  Martha  Wilford  spoke  has  surely 
come  ;  and  it  bears  date  from  Mr.  Durnsford's 
first  arrival : — he  is  no  friend  of  mine.  It  is  he 
who  leads  Mr.  Conyers  into  those  scenes  which 
he  so  lately  condemned — who  ever  seeks  to 
give  to  my  avoidance  of  excess  the  appearance 
of  a  harsh  rebuke  to  others,  and  all  with  the 
semblance  of  simplicity  or  friendship.  It  is  he 
has  done  me  wrong  with  your  kind  father. 
— But  I  will  bear  no  more.     I " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  for  pity,  hush  !  Do  not 
think  my  father  regards  you  less ;  do  not 
judge  thus  of  Mr.  Durnsford  :  and,  oh  !  do  not 
look  so  fiercely  !" 

"  Fiercely    upon    you,    Mabel  ?       Never  i 
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never  !  Still  this  alarm  !  —  you  tremble  ! 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"Be  calm  and  patient.  I  have  seen  no 
coldness ;  and  Nurse  Wilford  warned  you 
against " 

**  — My  own  fiery  temper,"  said  the  young 
man,  concluding  her  sentence. 

"  Yes  !"''*  she  replied  with  a  smile  so  confid- 
ing, it  should  have  stilled  the  most  outrageous 
fury. 

"  I  will  be  calm  and  gentle — all  you  wish, 
sweet  Mabel.  But  must  I  bear  your  father's 
coldness  without  question  ?  and  Durnsford's 
malice  without  mention  ?''"' 

"  Coldness  !  and  mahce !  You  said  that  I 
was  cold  but  lately — yet  you  do  not  think  so 
now." 

"  No,  not  now  ;  but  they  are  not  like  you." 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  half  so  simple. — Hark  !  they 
are  calling  you.  Good-b'ye  !  but  promise  first 
that  you  will  be  calm  and  gentle — so  good,  so 
very  good  !"  holding  up  her  finger  in  playful 
admonition. 

**  I  will  try,  sweet  Mabel,  to  be  like  yourself : 
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what  more  can  you  desire?  And  you — you 
will  not  change?  —  you  will  not  judge  me 
harshly,  nor  think  evil  of  me,  let  others  say  the 
worst  they  may  ?"" 

"  Never  !     Now  go." 

"  Yes,  with  a  lighter  heart,  but  not  with 
pleasure.  I  dislike  Sir  Thomas  Barrett  and 
his  usual  guests ;  but  I  will  strive  to  win  your 
praise.  What  would  I  not  do  for  such  a  guer- 
don?" 

He  went  ;  and  Mabel  was  left  to  herself. 
The  work  and  the  music,  the  pencil  and  the 
book,  were  all  laid  aside,  after  a  brief  trial : — 
her  mind  was  not  with  any.  There  was  a 
deeper  flush  than  usual  on  her  cheek ;  and  her 
slender  fingers  guided  not  the  pencil  firmly  ; 
and,  for  the  music,  the  hands  wandered  over 
the  ivory  keys  scarcely  more  white,  and  one 
tune  mingled  with  another,  till,  shocked  at  the 
discord,  she  strolled  out  into  the  pleasant 
shrubbery,  where  the  sun  glanced  through  the 
interwoven  branches  with  a  soft  and  fitful 
light,  whilst  the  birds  filled  all  the  air  with 
their  wild  minstrelsy.     She  sat  down  on  a  mossy 
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seat  under  an  ancient  beech,  and  the  branches 
played  above  her  with  a  soft  and  soothing 
murmur ;  the  gentle  breeze  came  on  her  fair 
brow,  fanning  her  flushed  cheek ;  and  the  rays 
of  the  golden  sun,  setting  in  glory  in  the  west, 
gleamed  on  and  around  her,  shedding  a  splen- 
dour over  her  gentle  and  touching  loveliness. 
But  the  sweet  music  of  the  birds — the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  breeze  among  the  leafy  boughs 
— the  golden  glories  of  the  setting  sun,  were  not 
more  sweet,  more  gentle,  or  more  glorious,  than 
the  day-dreams  of  that  young  and  guileless 
being. 

If  that  heart  had  had  its  troubles,  they  were 
all  gone  now,  or  they  were  hushed.  The  pre- 
sent was  before  her  in  its  beauty — she  dreaded 
not  the  future  ;  all  around  her  seemed  made 
up  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  loveliness.  Beauti- 
ful Mabel  !  who  might  not  envy  thee  .^~not 
for  thy  loveliness,  but  for  thy  pure  and  inno- 
cent heart,  shedding  its  radiance  over  all 
things.  She  was  in  peace  and  love  with  all  the 
world  ; — and  she  was  so  happy — oh,  so  very 
happy  !    Must  such  bright  visions  fade  .?    May 
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they  not  linger  ? — will  not  the  future  bring  her 
brighter  hues  and  lovelier  visions  still  ?  Ask 
not  of  the  future  .'—she  knew  it  not,  or  the 
dream  had  ended  and  the  vision  fled.  What 
though  the  rose  must  fade  to-morrow  }  its  beau- 
ties are  our  own  to-day.  And  for  the  joys  of 
a  grateful,  humble  heart,  like  the  waves  of  the 
summer, — 

"  As  one  dies  away, 
Another  as  bright  and  as  shining  comes  on." 

It  was  early  when,  throwing  aside  the  pencil 
and  the  book,  the  needle  and  the  music,  she 
sought  the  greenwood  wild  ;  for  the  dinner  in 
those  days  was  served  at  two — that  rather  late 
than  early  ;  (we  marvel  how  our  grandfathers 
could  dine  at  such  an  uncouth  hour  ;)  yet  there 
she  sat  till  the  trees  threw  a  lengthened 
shadow,  and  the  dusky  twilight  gathered 
round  hen  What  matter  for  the  evening 
gloom  ? — the  mind  dwells  in  its  own  place — 
the  heart  lives  in  its  own  light  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Twilight  deepened  and  deepened  till  it  grew 
into  night ;  yet  there  she  sat  at  the  open  win- 
dow,   looking  out   on    the   grey  vaulted    arch 
above,   thickly  studded  with  its  golden  stars — 
the  lights  in  the  room  untrimmed — the  night- 
breeze  murmuring  round  unheeded.      A  hur- 
ried step  was  on  the  stairs — she  held  her  breath 
to  listen,  and  yet  she  knew  whose  foot  it  was 
without  the  staying  of  her  breath.     The  door 
was  thrown  hastily  open,  and  as  hastily  closed  ; 
-—a  quick  step  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  then  stopped  abruptly  ; — and  there 
was  no  motion,  and  no  sound,  but  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  intruder.      The  bloom  deep- 
ened on   Mabel's  cheek  —  the  long  lashes  fell 
over  her  downcast  eyes ;  but  she  neither  spoke 
nor  stirred. 

"  You  will  not  speak  to  me  !     You  will  not 
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welcome  me  !      Even  you    despise   me  !" — ex- 
claimed the  intruder  passionately. 

Mabel  looked  up,  and,  by  the  flickering  light 
of  the  untrimmed  candles,  saw  Edward  Elton 
gazing  on  her  with  a  burning  eye  and  con- 
tracted brow,  over  which  his  hair,  disarranged 
by  his  speed  and  the  night  air,  hung  in  wild 
disorder  ;  whilst  a  crimson  spot  as  of  wrath  or 
shame  was  distinctly  marked  on  his  clear  cheek. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  she  asked  wildly, 
starting  up  and  advancing  towards  him,  for. 
his  agitation  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  "  You 
alone  !  Where  is  my  father  ? — my  dear  kind 
father?" 

"  At  Sir  Thomas  Barrett's,"  he  replied  in  a 
bitter  tone. 

"  Well  ?— quite  well  ?     Tell  me  truly  !" 

"  Well !  —  quite  well  !  —  revelling  with  the 
revellers — draining  the  wine-cup  to  the  dregs — 
proving  himself  to  be  a  man,  by  sinking  to  the 
level  of  a  brute." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  said  Mabel  fervently,  re- 
plying only  to  his  assurance  of  her  father's 
safety. 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Conyers  has  cause  to   be 
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thankful :  her  father  can  drink  more  than  most 
men  ;  and,  if  overpowered  at  last,  there  are 
many  to  countenance,  more  to  applaud." 

"  This  from  you  ?  I  grieve — I  had  thought 
— "  and  Mabel  turned  away  without  conclud- 
ing, for  she  knew  that  her  voice  faltered,  and 
that  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  had  been  more 
harsh  and  sarcastic  even  than  his  words. 

"  You  grieve  ? — and  it  is  I  who  have  made 
you  grieve  !  Shame  on  my  lips,  that  could 
say  such  bitter  words !  Forgive  me,  Mabel. 
Tears  too,  and  of  my  causing  !  What  may  I 
do  to  atone  for  this  cruelty  ?  If  you  knew — 
if  you  could  guess — what  1  have  borne  for  the 
last  few  hours,  you  might  forgive  me ;  but  you 
cannot  guess — you  cannot  understand  —  and 
you  will  not  pardon !"  exclaimed  the  young 
man  passionately;  yet  softness  mingled  with 
that  passion,  and  his  fierce  look  and  tone  were 
gone.  "  You  will  not  pardon  me  ?''  he  asked 
with  melancholy  earnestness. 

"  Most  willingly  ! — heed  not  my  tears — you 
know  how   they  fall  for  the  veriest  nothings 
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It  was  not  for  myself — it  was  what  you  said  of 
my  father, — but  you  did  not — you  could  not 
mean  to  be  unkind  ? — to  say  harsh  things  of 
him  ?'■*  —  looking  entreatingly  into  his  flashing 
eyes. 

"  I  meant  not  to  pain  you,"  he  replied 
evasively. 

"  But  my  father  —  my  dear  kind  father — 
you  may  mourn  that  he  should  yield  to  the 
persuasions  of  others,  but  you  love  him  still  ? 
— love  him  as  I  love  him  ?" 

"  And  if  I  did,  the  chance  is  that  he  would 
despise  my  love,"  observed  the  young  man 
bitterly. 

"If  you  did?  Surely  you  do!  And  why 
should  he  despise  it  ?" 

"  Because — ""  he  began  as  fiercely  as  before ; 
then,  checking  his  wrath,  he  turned  abruptly 
from  her,  pacing  the  room  with  hurried  steps. 
For  some  minutes  the  gentle  girl  looked  upon 
him  in  silent  fear  and  sorrow  ;  then,  gathering 
courage,  spoke  as  he  approached  her  in  his 
hurried  pacing. 

"  Is  this  silence  kind  ?     Tell  me  what  has 
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passed?      I  entreat — I  implore  you.     Any — 
everything  would  be  preferable  to  my  fears." 

He  came  close  up  to  her,  and,  restraining  his 
wrath,  spoke  with  unnatural  slowness  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

'«  Why  seek  to  know  what  has  occurred  ? 
Enough  that  I  must  away  —  I  cannot  linger 
— and  we  two  must  part." 

"  Away  .^ — and  we  must  part.?  Tell  me! 
tell  me !""  clasping  her  hands  imploringly. 

"  You  said  my  father  was  quite  well  ?" 

"  Quite  well,"  he  repeated  in  the  same  un- 
natural tone. 

«  And  Mr.  Durnsford  ?" 

"  And  Mr.  Durnsford.  He  seems  a  favour- 
ite of  yours,"  he  added  bitterly. 

"  But  you  — you  are  not  well !"  she  said  in 
tones  that  should  have  soothed  him :  but  he 
was  in  a  wayward  mood  that  night  — 

"  Wrath  in  his  heart,  and  fever  in  his  brain." 

''  Think  not  of  me !  If  your  father  and 
your  favourite  are  quite  well,  what  matter  if  a 
friendless  stranger  should  have  an  aching  heart 
and  aching  brow  ?" 
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"  Do  I  deserve  this,  Mr.  Elton?"  she  asked 
in  a  voice  so  low  —  so  soft  —  so  sad,  that  he 
could  scarcely  catch  the  sound. 

''  No,  Mabel,  gentlest !  best ! — you  do  not 
deserve  it.  But  I  am  not  myself  to-night. 
Bear  with  me  !  I  have  been  branded  as  a  cow- 
ard, —  taunted  as  a  puritan  and  hypocrite  ! 
Ay,  Mabel,  and  by  your  father  too ! — though 
not  as  loudly  as  by  some.  Is  it  strange,  then, 
that  my  brow  is  as  a  burning  coal,  and  my 
cheek  red  with  shame  ?  But  look  you  kindly 
on  me,  Mabel,  and  I  shall  grow  calm.  Tell 
me  that  you  see  no  shame  upon  my  brow ! 
Let  me  hear  that  dear  soft  voice  say  that  you 
do  not  hate  me,  and  I  will  be  gentle  as  a  lamb 
before  you." 

"  Hate  you  ?  I  could  not,  if  I  would ! 
But  tell  me  more.  Your  words  are  fearful — 
and  your  eyes  gleam  out  so  fiercely  that  I  can- 
not look  upon  them."" 

"  Not  fiercely  upon  you,  sweet  Mabel." 

"  Not  now.  Sit  down  beside  me :  I  must 
hear  all." 

"  More  than  enough  ! — all  is  unfit  for  wo- 
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man's    ear,"    he   replied,    taking   the    seat    to 
which  she  motioned  him. 

'*  What  can  you  mean  ?'' 

*'  Listen,  and  you  will  learn." 

She  did  listen  in  fear  and  trembling. 

At  first,  his  words  came  slow  and  thick  ;  for, 
though  Mabel  guessed  it  not,  he  had  taken  far 
more  than  his  usual  quantity  of  wine  ;  yet  no 
mental  faculty  was  obscured  :  on  the  contrary, 
his  memory  appeared  endowed  with  a  frightful 
distinctness,  as  though  each  taunting  laugh 
and  opprobrious  term  had  been  burnt  in  upon 
his  heart  in  characters  of  fire.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, his  words  came  quicker,  and  his  voice 
more  distinct — the  excitement  of  the  mind 
mastering  the  parching  of  his  tongue.  It  was 
the  first  great  trial  of  his  life — he  was  new  to 
suffering  and  to  censure,  and  he  bore  it  as 
the  prosperous  bear  a  first  reverse.  His  high 
spirit  revolted  at  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
him  ;  and  he  did  not  stop  to  ask  if  his  firmness 
might  not  have  lost  some  of  its  merit  by  a  little 
pride  in  the  showing,  or  if  his  temper  had 
been  as  unruffled  as  it  should  have  been. 
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"  I  went,  as  you  know,  reluctantly.     I  had 
seen  too  much  of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,  and  his 
usual  companions,   to  feel  any  inclination  for 
further   intercourse;    but   your   father    would 
have  been  offended  had  I  not  gone.     I  marked 
his  coolness  towards  me  during  our  walk  ;  and 
before  we  entered  the  house,  I  found  that  he 
considered  me  over-scrupulous — too  abstemious 
to  be  good  company.     Why,  then,  had  he  in- 
sisted on  my  going  ?     I  pass  over  the  chilling 
and  formal  salutations  of  some  of  the  guests — 
the  over-warmth  of  the  others.     I  little  heeded 
either  ;  my  thoughts  were  with  you,  and  with 
your  father — of  what  I  resolved  should  not  be 
deferred  after  the  next  day  ;  for  I  will  not  sit 
at  your  father's  board  one  moment  longer  than 
he  bids  me  welcome, — no  !  not  even  to  win  her 
I  love. 

"  Mr.  Durnsford,  in  a  friendly  tone,  advised 
me  to  drink  a  little  more  than  usual  to  please 
Mr.  Conyers,  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject. 
Fool  that  I  was  !  I  consented  :  I  should  have 
known  he  was  no  friend.  All  was  peace  till  he 
came,  then  doubt  and  care. 
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"  The  wine  went  round — thehost  was  pressing ; 
story  succeeded  story,— some  such  as  I  should 
shame  to  repeat,  nay — even  to  remember, — and 
my  grave  looks  told  my  feelings.  I  was  ques- 
tioned— taunted — but  could  not,  and  would  not, 
conceal  my  disapproval.  '  Then  why  here,  if 
you  like  not  our  company  or  our  talk  ?'  asked 
one.  I  rose  to  depart,  but,  yielding  at  last  to 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Conyers,  the  host,  and  others, 
retook  my  seat.  Better  had  I  gone  then  ;  but 
some  words  from  Durnsford  decided  me  to  stay  : 
they  were  carelessly  spoken,  yet  I  doubt  not 
that  they  had  a  meaning. 

"  Again  the  wine  went  round ;  the  toast  and 
the  song  succeeded ;  the  punch  was  made,  and 
stirred  with  the  fox's  pad,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  drinkers  hailed  its  appearance.  I  saw 
the  host  nod  to  one  of  his  guests ;  I  heard 
whispers,  and  gathered  enough  to  learn  that  it 
was  resolved  I  should  not  leave  the  table  sober. 
There  being  no  lady  of  the  house,  there  was  no 
summons  to  tea — no  excuse  to  go  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  had  already  drunk  far  more  than 
I  liked,  and  felt  excited  and  feverish.     There 
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was  likely  to  be  cause  for  offence  given  ; 
and  if  I  drank  more,  it  was  probable  that  I 
should  take  offence  too  promptly.  Of  those 
around  me,  if  not  completely  intoxicated,  few, 
save  Durnsford,  were  absolutely  sober.  A 
toast  was  given :  I  declined  more  wine.  The 
toast  referring  to  no  individual,  my  refusing  to 
drink  it  should  have  offended  none  ;  and  when 
asked  for  the  reason  of  my  refusal,  I  frankly 
stated  that  I  had  already  drunk  more  than 
enough,  and,  not  being  used  to  their  drinking 
parties,  could  not  stand  them. 

"  Some  pressed  me  whose  manner  was  friend- 
ly, though  I  doubt  if  their  meaning  was  such  ; 
but,  finding  me  unmoved,  each  had  a  word  to 
taunt  and  wound.  There  were  doubts  thrown 
out  as  to  my  being  a  gentleman,  from  my  not 
knowing  the  universal  rule  not  to  refuse  a 
toast,  and  from  my  owning  no  hunter  till  your 
father's  present.  There  were  loud  taunts  as  to 
my  sincerity.  I  was  called  puritan! — hvpo- 
crite  !  —  an  insolent  reprover  of  my  elders ! 
My  defence  was  not  listened  to,  for  many 
spoke   at   once.      Finding   my    temper   giving 
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way,  for  I   had  with  difficulty  restrained  my 
indignation,  I  rose  to  depart. 

"  '  Sit  down  !  sit  down  !'  cried  your  father 
and  others. 

"  *  Go  !'  whispered  Durnsford.    It  was  kind 
advice.     Did  he  mean  it  kindly  ? 

"  *  Drink  the  toast  !'  shouted  the  host. 

"'Drink    the   toast !' shouted  his  followers, 
still  more  loudly. 

"  '  Will  you  let  me  go  on  the  instant,  and 
urge  me  to  drink  no  more,  if  I  do  ?''     I  asked. 

"  '  No,  no  !  drink  all  the  toasts,'  shouted 
many. 

" '  Hear  me,  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,'  I  said. 
'  If  you  asked  me  here  to  do  me  honour  and 
pleasure,  I  thank  you,  and,  as  my  host,  you 
will  urge  me  to  do  nothing  displeasing  to  ray- 
self,  or  contrary  to  what  I  consider  as  a  duty. 
If  you  asked  me  only  to  furnish  yourself  sport, 
to  laugh  at  my  scruples,  and  force  me  to  do 
what  I  condemn,  I  owe  you  no  courtesy,  and 
claim  a  right  to  depart.  For  the  doubts  and 
taunts  of  your  guests,  I  pass  them  over  now, 
as  the  ebullitions  of  bewildered  minds  ;  should 
they  repeat  them  to-morrow,  I  will  answer  all.' 
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"  Sir  Thomas  was  silent ;  but  another  plainly 
avowed  their  views. 

"  *  It  is  of  no  use  arguing,  young  man,  for  we 
are  not  going  to  put  up  with  your  preaching, 
and  let  you  triumph  over  us.  We  are  resolved 
that  you  shall  for  once  be  gloriously  drunk, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  be  balked ;  so  you 
had  better  submit  in  silence.  Drink  the  toast ! 
the  bowl  of  punch  as  a  forfeit  for  refusal — or 
salt  and  water  as  a  punishment !  Such  are  the 
rules  in  our  parties.' 

"  '  Never  !'  I  replied  indignantly. 

"  *Drag  him  down  !'  shouted  many  with  fear- 
ful oaths,  rising  tumultuously  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  the  threat. 

"  '  Stand  back,  gentlemen  !'  I  exclaimed.  *  I 
warn  you  to  desist.  I  will  not  yield  while  I 
have  strength  or  life.  Touch  me  not !  or  there 
will  be  harm  to  some.  Let  me  depart  in 
peace  !* 

"  As  I  spoke,  I  took  up  my  host's  sword, 
which  was  accidentally  lying  near,  and  waving 
it  round,  gained  an  open  space  before  me, 
whilst  I  placed  my  back  against  the  wall,  pre- 
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pared   for  defence  if  attacked.     They  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  in  surprise  at  my  bold- 
ness,   and   then    questioned    what   was   to   be 
done.     Mr.    Durnsford   spoke,  professedly   as 
my  friend ;  but,  to  say  the  best  of  his  words, 
they  were   misunderstood,  and  only  relit   the 
flame.     The  tumult  rose  higher  than  before — 
the  riotous  revellers  seemed  inclined  to  rush  upon 
me,  though  half  withheld  by  my  bold  bearing 
and  the  gleaming  sword.     Your  father  spoke. 
I  could  not  hear  his  words  distinctly  ;  but  they 
had  the  effect  of  urging  on  the  maddened  band. 
He  advanced   towards  me   with   an  extended 
arm,  as  though  his  hand  would  be  the  first  to 
be  laid  upon  me.     He  spoke  to  some  one  near 
him ;  but  his  words  were  lost  in  the  mingled 
shouts    of    '  Force   him   down  ! —  seize    him  ! 
.make  him  drink  !'     Once  more  I  succeeded  in 
clearing  a  small  space  before  me  ;  but  I  saw 
that  this  could   not   last.     There  were  many 
against  me.     True,  I   was  sober  —  they  were 
not;  but  their   very  inebriety  supplied   some 
with  a  madman's  strength.     I  looked  to  the 
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door ;  to  force  my  way  thence  was  impossible — 
too  many  had  rushed  to  guard  it.  There  I 
stood,  hemmed  in  with  foes — their  eyes  gleam- 
ing on  me,  their  lips  uttering  taunting  words — 
all  eager  to  rush  upon  me,  scarcely  withheld 
by  the  naked  weapon  in  my  hand.  I  had  no 
friend  there ;  your  father,  he  whom  I  had 
loved  and  respected — he  too  was  against  me, 
standing  forward  in  the  circle  with  his  arm 
ready  to  seize  me.  I  was  well  nigh  as  mad  as 
those  around  me ;  my  wild  young  blood  was 
up  —  I  would  not  yield  ;  if  they  dared  the 
struggle,  they  must  abide  the  consequences. 

"  They  saw  that  I  would  not  yield — that  I 
would  use  the  weapon  in  my  hand  ;  and  there 
was  a  momentary  pause  —  the  fearful  pause 
which  precedes  the  mortal  strife.  Mr.  Con- 
yers  advanced  into  the  open  space,  which  I  had 
hitherto  maintained  before  me.  '  Well  done  ! 
Seize  him  !  seize  him  !  —  force  him  down  I" 
shouted  the  band.  His  hand  was  nearly  on 
my  arm, — I  could  pause  no  longer — I  swept 
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"  You  did  not  strike  my  father  ?  In  pity, 
say  you  did  not  !  You  told  me  he  was  well !" 
exclaimed  the  trembling  Mabel. 

"  I  struck  him  not  ! — he  was  your  father, 
Mabel,  —  and  I  had  sat  at  his  board,  and 
watched  by  his  couch.  There  is  no  blood 
upon  my  hands — look  at  them — they  may  still 
press  yours.  Forgive  me,  that,  in  my  own  ex- 
citement^ I  forgot  your  fears.  Be  calm  !  there 
was  no  evil  done  to  any." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  — Go  on  —  I  would  hear 
all." 

"  But  you  tremble  now."" 

''  Say  on  I"  waving  her  hand  impatiently. 

"  I  have  said  the  door  was  strongly  guard- 
ed ;  but  the  windows  opened  on  the  lawn,  and 
the  shutters  had  not  been  closed.  I  could  not 
strike  your  father  : — I  sought  the  life  of  none  ; 
though,  had  they  laid  hands  upon  me,  I  would 
not  have  answered  for  my  acts.  I  was  young, 
not  trained  to  feats  of  agility.  Swinging  the 
weapon  round  with  a  wider  sweep,  in  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  stepping  of  those  forward 
back   on   those   behind,    I    sprang   over   their 
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heads  on  the  table — dashed  out  the  window 
with  a  chair,  and  vaulting  through,  was  stand- 
ing on  the  lawn  before  those  within  had  com- 
prehended the  sudden  crash,  or  the  mode  of 
my  escape. 

"  There  rose  several  view-halloos — your  fa- 
ther's voice  above  the  rest ;  with  the  shouts  of 
*  Slunk  away  !  ware  hound  !'  and  other  cries. 
In  truth,  had  I  been  a  wild  beast,  there  could 
not  have  been  more  eagerness  to  hunt  me 
down  —  I  will  not  say  to  the  death,  but  it 
might  have  been.  Happily  for  me,  their  very 
eagerness  defeated  its  own  object,  and  they 
fell  one  over  the  other.  I  lingered  not  :  they 
thought  themselves  secure  of  their  prey,  for 
the  only  door  from  the  garden  was  well  se- 
cured ;  but  the  wall  was  no  barrier  to  me.  By 
the  aid  of  a  tree,  I  gained  the  top,  and  dropped 
down  on  the  other  side  before  my  pursuers 
were  in  sight.  Yet  their  taunting  shouts  long 
rung  in  my  ears,  though  I  tarried  not  by  the 
way.  Rung — said  I  ?  they  are  ringing  still. 
Thank  Heaven  !  I  was  saved  from  shedding 
blood  :  but  I  would  not  be  so  tried  again — no, 
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scarcely  for  the  happiness  of  looking  upon  you. 
Coward  !  they  called  me  coward  !  —  (was  I 
coward  to  stand  there  against  a  host  ?) — milk- 
sop,— and  churl,  —  and  puritan, — and  hypo- 
crite !  and  this  from  your  father,  or  with  his 
sanction  !  There  were  taunts  too  of  my  birth, 
because  I  owned  no  relatives.  Slandered,  de- 
famed —  and  by  your  father !  The  brand  of 
shame  is  on  me — it  must  be  removed." 

He  bowed  his  head  on  his  clasped  hands ; 
whilst  his  breathing  was  as  heavy  sighs. 

"  You  must  not  heed  such  words,  at  such  a 
time,"  said  Mabel  soothingly.  *'  They  knew 
not  what  they  said.  I  have  heard  of  words 
like  these  before,  yet  never  thought  of  in  the 
morning.     You  must  forget — " 

"  Forget !  —  I  cannot  school  my  heart  so 
easily.  You  do  not  understand  our  feelings 
on  such  points:  it  is  not  with  your  gentler  na- 
tures as  with  us — we  cannot  brook  dishonour." 

"  Is  it  dishonour  to  be  falsely  called  by 
those  whose  reason  is  obscured  ?"  asked  Mabel 
timidly. 

"  Ay  ;     if  they   knew   the  meaning   of  the 
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word,  its  very  falsehood  calls  for  punish- 
ment." 

"  What  punishment  ?'*  she  asked  more 
steadily. 

"  He  who  said  it,  must  recant — or — "^ 

"  Or  what  ?"  she  demanded  firmly. 

"  The  stain  must  be  washed  out,"  he  an- 
swered fiercely. 

"  '  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  !  **  " 

The  young  man  started  at  the  words  spoken 
in  a  tone  so  low,  and  yet  so  clear  ;  for  an  instant 
he  gazed  on  her  who  had  uttered  the  rebuke — 
his  gleaming  eye  fell  beneath  her  pitying  look, 
and  his  face  was  again  bowed  on  his  clasped 
hands. 

For  a  time  he  spoke  not ;  a  low  sob  broke 
the  silence — he  raised  his  head,  and  the  flush 
had  left  his  cheek — he  was  pale,  deadly  pale, 
and  his  eye  was  dim.  His  voice  startled  his 
hearer. 

"  Would  you  have  me  live  dishonoured  ?  " 

The  weeper  checked  her  sobs. 

"  Who  shall  dishonour  you  but  yourself? 
— what  but  your  own  acts  ?  '^ 
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He  turned  away  without  reply;  but  he 
could  not  bear  her  tears. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?*"  he  asked 
in  a  softer  tone  ;  "•  I  cannot  see  you  weep." 

"  Forget  all  that  passed." 

"  That  cannot  be ! — you  ask  in  vain  :  I  hear 
their  tauntings  still.  As  I  said  before,  you 
feel  but  as  a  woman.  Would  you  have  me 
live  beneath  the  mock  of  scorn  .?" 

"  Rather  than  beneath  the  wrath  of  God  ! " 

He  gazed  upon  her  in  surprise— there  was  a 
sublimity  in  her  beauty  that  he  had  never  seen 
before.  She  was  no  longer  the  gentle,  loving, 
yielding  girl ; — she  was  the  Christian  woman 
— pleading,  warning. 

"  You  may  be  right ; — those  argue  coolly 
who  do  not  feel  the  wrong." 

"  Believe  me  that  I  feel  your  wrong ; — but 
is  revenge  for  man  ?  You  gave  not  life — is  it 
for  you  to  take  it  ?  Can  the  words  of  the  evil- 
minded  bring  a  stain  on  the  pure  of  heart.? 
You  have  withstood  the  many — now  withstand 
the  one  :  that  were  a  noble  victory  indeed !" 

'*  Live  with  the  shame  still  full  upon  me,  and 
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the  words  uncancelled  ?     How  should  I  meet 
your  father's  eye  ?  the  eyes  of  honourable  men  ?" 

"  Shall  he  who  fears  not  the  eye  of  God, 
shrink  from  the  eye  of  man?  And  why  think 
that  there  is  shame  upon  you  ?  Is  it  shame  to 
withstand  evil  ?  to  brave  the  mocking  jest,  and 
the  gibing  taunt  ?  Is  there  shame  in  this  ? 
No  !  and  you  would  not  think  so  were  another 
in  your  place." 

"  Then  you  do  not  despise  me  ?" 

"  I  admire, — I  revere  you  ! " 

"  Say  more, — say  that  you  love  me,  Mabel ; 
breathe  but  that  word,  and  I  am  as  a  slave  be- 
fore you,  to  do  with  as  you  will." 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  with  a  gentle  but 
reproving  gravity. 

"  It  is  the  motive  which  gives  value  to  the 
deed.  Grant  not  that  for  the  sake  of  one  err- 
ing as  yourself,  which  you  refuse  to  Him  in 
whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  turning." 

"  Is  this  a  moment  for  reproof?''  he  asked 
reproachfully. 

"  Reproof !  Do  not  give  my  words  so  harsh 
a  name  :   I  would  but  see  you  as  yourself." 
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"  No,  not  as  myself— as  you.  What  should 
a  gentle  girl  know  of  the  feelings  and  the 
judgment  of  strong  men  ?" 

"  When  she  hears  the  judgment  of  man  op- 
posing the  commands  of  God,  she  can  see  that 
there  is  error.  Forgive  me!  I  would  not 
blame  you  ;  but  I  tremble  at  your  words." 

"  Yet  you  do  blame  me,  Mabel,  though  you 
would  deny  it.  You  would  have  me  bear 
shame  and  contumely  with  a  crouching  spirit 
and  a  shameless  brow." 

"  Rather,  with  a  steady  mind  and  a  for- 
giving heart :  I  would  not  have  you  fancy 
shame  where  there  is  none." 

"  But,  spaniel-like,  to  fawn  upon  the  hand 
that  strikes !"  he  exclaimed  with  bitterness. 
"  Had  a  blow  been  given,  you  would  have 
said  the  same,  and  called  on  me  to  bear  it 
all  in  meekness.  The  blow  !  the  scoff !  the 
taunt !" 

,  "  Did  not  the  high  and  lofty  One  —  the 
Maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  bear 
shame,  and  scoff,  and  blow,  that  we,  the  sin- 
ful and  the  worthless,  should  have  life  ?" 
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"I  cannot  bear  dishonour  !" 

"We  can  bear  little  in  our  own  strength 
alone.*^ 

He  turned  away — he  could  not  meet  her 
look. 

"  But  there  was  no  blow  ?"  she  said  more 
softly. 

"  No  ;  their  hands  were  not  upon  me,  or 
I  know  not  what  had  been.  For  that,  at  least, 
I  would  be  thankful."" 

"  And  words,  mere  words,''  she  said  with 
gentle  earnestness;  "words  spoken  when  the 
blood  was  warm  —  the  head  not  clear  ;  you 
should  not  think  upon  such  things  again. 
They  who  said  them  will  not. — But  you  heed 
me  not ;  you  think  me  cold,  unfeeling.  Oh  ! 
I  am  neither,'"  she  added,  laying  a  gentle  touch 
upon  his  arm,  for  his  face  was  bowed  again 
upon  his  hands. 

He  looked  up  at  her  tremulous  voice,  and 
his  wrath  vanished  as  he  saw  her  tears.  His 
proud  spirit  was  subdued ;  it  bowed  before 
her  gentle  piety. 

"  Mabel,  what  would  you  .''" 
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"  Only  that  you  should  commune  with  your 
own  heart,  in  meekness  and  humility." 
"  And  you  forgive  me  all  my  harshness  ?" 
"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive ;"  smiling  on  him 
through  her  tears. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  this  gentleness.  How 
could  I  wrong  it  by  suspicion  or  denial  ? — But 
your  father — how  shall  I  meet  him  ?  Mabel, 
we  must  part  !" 

"  Part  !"  she  repeated  ;  then  added  hur- 
riedly, '*  My  father  said  you  had  promised  to 
remain  a  while.  Will  you  not  .?"  she  asked, 
looking  down. 

"  Not  after  to-night.   Your  father  cannot — '* 
"  There  is  some  mistake,"  she  said,  inter- 
rupting him.    "  He  could  mean  no  unkindness  ; 
he  will  tell  you  so  himself  to-morrow." 
He  shook  his  head. 
"  Will  you  be  hard  to  be  entreated  ?" 
"  Not  if  you  entreat  me  ;  but,  in  honour — " 
"  I  am   vexed   to   have   to  tell    you,    Miss 
Mabel — but  it  is  better  that  you  should  know," 
said  old  Ned,  entering  the  room  abruptly,  with 
an  anxious  face. 
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"  Know  what,  Ned  ?"  asked  Mabel  in  alarm. 
"  Oh,  nothing.  Miss,  to  be  so  frighted  about 
as  that  comes  to  :  only,  as  I  was  a-coming  home 
with  the  dog  as  master  sent  me  arter,  I  seed 
all  the  gentlemen  from  Sir  Thomas  Barrett's 
a-coming  along  to  the  Grange,  some  singing, 
and  some  talking ;  and,  to  my  mind,  they  bean't 
fit  company  for  you  just  now — though,  from 
what  I  overheard,  they  be  coming  to  do  you 
honour.  Miss  Mabel ;  and  they  talked  a  great 
deal  about  Master  Elton  here." 

"  What  did  they  say  of  me  ?"  inquired  the 
young  man  quickly. 

"  Something  about  catching  you  yet,  sir  : 
they  seemed  angry  you  had  a  got  here  afore 
them.  If  I  had  a  known  you  had  told  my 
young  lady,  I  should  not  a  come  in  ;  but,  to  my 
eye,  there  is  not  one  there  that  could  walk  steady 
up  to  Miss  Mabel,  or  is  fit  to  talk  with  her. 
I  hopes,  Miss,  you  bean't  offended  with  the 
liberty,"  he  added  in  a  deprecating  tone ;  for 
Mabel's  silence,  and  her  pale  and  troubled 
look,  could  not  be  very  gratifying  to  a  bearer 
of  news. 
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**  On  the  contrary,  I  am  much,  very  much 
obliged  to  you,*"  she  said,  steadying  her  voice 
as  she  best  could,  unwilling  that  the  extent  of 
her  alarm  should  be  apparent.  '^  I  shall  go  to 
my  room  directly.  Do  not  mention  your  hav- 
ing told  me  of  their  coming,  if  you  have  not 
done  so  already  ;  and  say,  if  asked,  I  am  gone 
to  bed.  Say  the  same  of  Mr.  Elton,  if  ques- 
tioned :  if  not,  do  not  name  him." 

"  We  will  retire  immediately,"  said  Mabel 
as  old  Ned  closed  the  door. 

"  This  is  too  much  to  expect :  even  you  can- 
not require  it,"  he  replied. 

"  I  do  not  require,  but  I  request — I  entreat 
it,"  she  said,  her  alarm  increasing  as  she 
marked  the  crimson  spot  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Ask  not  what  I  must  refuse  !  I  would  deny 
you  nothing,  but  this  I  cannot  do.  Hunted 
as  a  wild  beast,  I  stand  at  bay.  I  can  retreat 
no  further — let  him  come  on  who  dares  !  I  am 
prepared." 

MabePs  pale  cheek  grew  paler  still,  as  she 
thought  on  the  consequences  of  a  meeting. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.    The  very  extent 
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of  her  alarm  gave  her  the  power  to  control  it. 
She  shrunk  not  from  the  fierce  flashing  of  his 
eye ;  she  saw  him  look  around  for  a  weapon, 
but  she  did  not  tremble. 

"  Seek  not  for  defence  ;  no  weapons  shall  be 
crossed  beneath  this  roof.  You  have  sat  at  my 
fathers  side — would  you  take  his  life  in  the 
home  of  his  fathers?  You  saved  his  child  — 
would  you  shed  blood  before  her  eyes?  take 
back  the  life  you  saved  ?  You  bade  her  look 
to  you  for  protection — would  you  make  her 
name  the  jest  and  the  by-word  of  the  drunk- 
en and  the  thoughtless?  If  you  remain,  she 
will  abide  here  too.  Hear  me,"  she  continued, 
as  he  strove  to  interrupt  her,  though  struck 
with  her  appeal.  "  Hear  me  further  : — You 
have  said  once  this  night  that  you  would  do 
my  bidding  if  I  spoke  one  little  word.  I  be- 
sought you  to  pursue  the  right  from  higher 
motives ;  but  I  feared  not  then,  as  I  fear  now. 
I  am  weak — may  Heaven  pardon  me  !  I  pray 
you  do  my  bidding  now — I  implore  you  to 
withdraw  in  pity  to  my  fears.  You  will  not 
refuse  my  prayers  ?" 
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He  tried  to  shun  her  gaze,  to  throw  off  her 
gentle  hold ;  but  those  pleading  tones,  that 
pallid  cheek,  the  tender  earnestness  of  those 
soft  eyes,  were  as  a  spell  which  he  could  not 
break. 

"  You  will  go  ?  I  thank  you,"  she  said, 
whilst  a  faint  glow  came  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
light  into  her  eye ;  for  she  felt  that  her  suit 
was  won,  though  he  spoke  not. 

"  Would  you  have  me  fly  them  ?  Would 
not  that  be  cowardice  ?***  he  asked  in  a  doubting 
tone. 

"No!  no!"  she  replied  impatiently,  think- 
ing she  heard  a  distant  shout.  "  You  must 
feel  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  not 
meet  to-night.  There  is  too  warm  blood  in 
all ;  and  we  know  not  that  they  come  to  seek 
3'ou  out :  he  said  their  purpose  was  to  do  me 
honour.  Retire  !  they  may  not  ask  for  you  ; 
and  you  need  hear  nothing  in  your  distant 
chamber." 

"  And  you,  Mabel,  you  will  meet  the  gaze 
of  the  flashing  eyes,  and  listen  to  the  flat- 
tering words,  of  the  heated  reveller  !" 
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«  This  from  you  ?'' 

She  drew  back ;  and  for  the  first  time  he 
met  her  indignant  glance. 

"  Mabel,  forgive  me  !  I  am  not  myself  to- 
night." 

"  I  hope  not/'  she  answered  sadly. 

*'  I  feared  what  those  rude  men  might  say  to 
you.  You  do  forgive  me,  Mabel, — dear,  gentle 
being?" 

"  Yes.  I  shall  not  see  those  men.  Go  now 
— promise  me  to  lock  your  door,  and  not  un- 
close it,  let  who  will  clamour  for  admittance : 
tempt  not  evil  by  another  meeting.  I  hope 
none  will  seek  you." 

"  This  is  asking  much.**' 

"  It  is  ;  but  you  will  grant  it  ?" 

"  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  those  gentle  tones  : 
—  but  you  will  speak  that  one  short  word  I 
prayed  for .?" 

"This  is  no  time  !— Go  !  go  !" 

"  Ah,  Mabel !  you  win  me  to  compliance, 
and  then " 

"  I  thank  you  most  warmly — most  sincerely." 

"  But  you  will  not  speak  that  little  word  .'^" 
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"  Not  now  ;  you  should  not  ask  it  !" 

"  To-morrow,  then  ?" 

He  read  her  promise  in  her  downcast  look. 

When  the  first  shout  was  distinctly  heard, 
no  light  was  to  be  seen  in  any  apartment  but 
those  appropriated  to  the  servants. 

As  the  revellers  came  within  sight  of  the 
house,  they  halted  to  arrange  their  scattered 
party,  many  of  whom  were  far  behind  ;  yet  but 
little  could  be  said  for  their  order,  after  all 
their  endeavours. 

"  All  right  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  party, 
who  had  undertaken  to  marshal  the  drunken 
host,  having  once  been  at  a  review  of  militia. 

*'  Ay,  ay  !  all  right !"  shouted  several,  swerv- 
ing from  their  places  as  they  spoke. 

"  To  the  right  about,  face  !  present !  fire !" 
exclaimed  the  orderer  of  their  march. 

"Ay,  ay  !"  again  shouted  the  band,  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  advance,  and,  for- 
tunately, possessing  no  muskets  to  present  or 
fire. 

On  moved  the  noisy  rout,  with  fifes  squeaks 
ing,  drums  beating  ;  for  they  had  procured  the 
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attendance  of  the  village  musicians,  with  their 
whitts  and  dubbs, — the  fashionable  instruments 
of  the  time  at  country  balls,  before  Weippert 
and  Collinet  were  in  being.  The  musicians  were 
intended  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  party ;  and  probably  they  were  also  in- 
tended to  have  kept  time  and  tune  with  each 
other:  but  neither  intention  was  fulfilled.  No 
sooner  was  the  body  again  in  motion  than  it 
became  broken  and  scattered,  as,  instead  of 
keeping  in  his  proper  place,  each  sought  to  be 
the  first.  Some  fell  over  the  shrubs  or  into 
the  flower-beds — many  over  one  another,  each 
blaming  his  overthrower  as  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  Some  who  were  reeling  away  to  the 
right,  instead  of  the  left,  shouted  to  keep  in 
line ;  others,  who,  seeing  double,  and  unable  to 
steady  their  steps,  found  the  flower-garden  at 
the  Grange  as  difficult  to  thread  as  the  Cretan 
Labyrinth,  called  for  help.  The  musicians, 
some  amateurs  —  some  professors,  who  had 
been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  treated  before 
their  departure  to  increase  their  skill,  played 
different  tunes,  or  kept  different  time,     **  Blow 
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high,  blow  low,*'  mingled  with  "  Kate  of  Aber- 
deen," "  Rule,  Britannia !''  and  *'  God  save  the 
King !"  enlivened  by  an  old  jig ;  whilst  those 
who  should  have  reserved  their  powers  till 
under  Mabel's  window,  and  the  striking  up  of 
the  appropriate  air,  began  the  verses  composed 
in  her  praise  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  of  the  na- 
tional anthem. 

Never  was  such  a  riotous,  ill-ordered  crew 
assembled  by  moonlight  under  a  maiden's  win- 
dow to  do  honour  to  her  charms,  as  this  band 
of  revellers  from  Sir  Thomas  Barrett's.  The 
uproar  startled  Nature  from  her  rest.  The 
sleeping  birds  woke  up  at  the  shouts,  and  flut- 
tered among  the  boughs ;  the  owl  and  the 
night-hawk  screamed  and  hooted  as  they  sailed 
away  to  a  stiller  spot ;  the  poultry  started  from 
their  roosts  with  crow  and  cackle ;  the  loose 
dogs  rushed  round  with  bark  and  howl,  whilst 
those  in  the  kennels  lent  their  aid  to  increase 
the  fiendish  tumult. 

If  the  name  of  Mabel  Conyers  was  heard 
from  the  straining  of  the  singer's  voice,  the 
praise  that  accompanied  it  was  lost ;  and  the 
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wild  halloo,  and  the  shouts  for  help,  mingled 
with  oaths  and  laughter,  were  the  softest 
chorus  to  the  strain.  To  have  seen  that  strug- 
gling, staggering  band,  reeling  over  the  smooth 
green  turf,  or  crashing  through  the  shrubs  with 
their  wild  halloos,  and  their  wilder  gestures, 
and  their  shrill,  discordant  music,  —  and  to 
think  that  they  came  to  do  praise  and  honour 
to  a  gentle  girl, — might  have  made  the  gravest 
laugh  till  the  woods  echoed  with  their  merri- 
ment, had  there    been  no    mingling  of  reojret 

'  otto 

that  the  players  of  these  antics  were  immortal 
beings,  who  took  no  thought  of  the  account 
which  they  must  one  day  render  ! 

Mabel  saw  not  the  disorderly  advance  of  this 
honorary  band,  for  she  dared  not  look  from 
the  window ;  but  the  din  was  astounding,  and 
she  would  have  closed  her  ears,  only  for  her 
anxiety  to  learn  if  another  name  was  joined 
with  hers. 

"  Which  is  her  window  ?"  shouted  the  husky 
voice  of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  the  procession  and  the  liberal 
payer  of  the  performers. 
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"  That,"  said  the  squire,  pointing  to  the  one 
beside  which  leant  the  panting  Mabel,  unseen 
by  those  without. 

"  Now,  then,  play  away,  my  boys  !  Let  us 
sing  the  praises  of  the  beautiful  Mabel.  You 
know  the  words,  Waters ;  mind  and  sing  loud 
enough,  and  we  will  all  join  in." 

The  order  was  obeyed,  only  a  few  of  the 
stragglers  being  left  on  the  greensward,  or 
still  struggling  among  the  shrubs  ;  and  again 
were  the  praises  of  Mabel  chanted  to  the 
mingled  harmonies  of  "  Rule,  Britannia  !"  and 
"  Blow  high,  blow  low,""  chorused  by  the 
barking  dogs. 

Alas  for  the  zealous  singers  !  Mabel  heard 
not  her  own  praises,  and  thought  not  of  those 
who  sang  them. 

"  Why,  she  won't  show  herself,  though  we 
have  come  all  this  way  to  sing  her  beauty  !"  ex- 
claimed the  disappointed  baronet. 

"  Mabel  is  shy,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Better  go  and  tell  her  why  we  are  come ; 
perhaps  she  is  asleep,"  suggested  one  of  the 
singers. 
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"  Asleep  ! "  thought  Durnsford  :  "  then  the 
last  trump  will  scarcely  awaken  her."" 

"  Open  the  door,  Mabel !"  shouted  her  fa- 
ther, pounding  on  it,  impatient  at  her  delay. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?" 

"  Yes,    to    be    sure!      Open    the    door,    I 
say  !" 

She  did  open  it ;    and  the  light  he  carried 
gleamed  on  her  pale  cheek.     There  was  little 
of  the  timidity  of  which  he  had  accused  her : — 
she  felt  no  alarm,  or  it  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  being   shown    by   the    usual   marks.      Her 
father  gazed  upon  her  in  surprise,  for  there  was 
that  in  her  look   and  demeanour  which  he  did 
not  comprehend — something  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.      Her  dressing-gown  was    folded 
round  her,  but  not  a  curl  was  displaced ;   and 
either  she  had  re-dressed  in  haste  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the   uproar,    or    had    not    unrobed, 
imagining  that  her  presence  might  be  required. 
"  You  must  go    to   the  window  and    show 
yourself,^'  said  her   father,  putting  down  the 
candle  on   the  table.      '*  Sir  Thomas  Barrett 
and  all  his  visitors,  with  all  the  singers  and 
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musicians  he   could  collect,  are  come  to  sing 
your  praises,  and  pay  you  a  compliment." 

"  I  would  that  they  had  stayed  at  home," 
observed  Mabel  coldly. 

"  I  told  them  that  you  were  shy  and  would 
scarcely  thank  them,  yet  it  would  not  do  ; 
and  Durnsford  said  the  same,  but  his  words 
only  made  them  more  resolved  on  coming.  Yet, 
now  that  they  are  here,  you  must  go  to  the 
window  and  thank  them — they  have  had  many 
falls  on  their  way." 

"  Is  it  fitting,  sir,  that  your  daughter  should 
look  from  her  window  at  this  hour  of  night  to 
parley  with  those  who  know  not  what  they  say 
or  do  —  who  have  drowned  the  wisdom  that 
should  guide  their  steps  ? " 

"  But  they  are  come  to  do  you  honour ! " 

''  Is  it  honour,  for  those  who  have  drunk  of 
the  vine  till  their  steps  and  their  reason  reel, 
and  their  lips  speak  evil  words,  to  come  to  a 
motherless  maiden  and  shout  till  the  peaceful 
wake  with  fright,  and  bid  her  come  at  their 
call  and  say,  '  I  thank  you  V  '* 

<*  Why,   Mabel,   what  is  come  to  you    to- 
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night? — you,  so  gentle  —  so  timid  —  to  look 
and  speak  so  proudly  !     How  is  this  ?  " 

''  Mabel  Conyers  may  be  gentle  to  those 
she  loves ;  but  she  brooks  not  insult  from 
strangers." 

"  Insult,  Mabel !  Would  your  father  sanc- 
tion an  insult,  think  you  ?  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
rett loves  you." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Barrett  love  me  !" 

''  Yes,  child,  though  you  look  so  strange 
and  scornful.  He  seeks  you  for  his  wife — and 
a  good  match  it  will  be.  A  clear  ten  thousand 
a-year  —  capital  hounds  and  hunters  :  not  a 
better  establishment  in  the  kingdom  !  One  of 
the  right  sort  too,  like  his  father  :  keeps  up  old 
customs — hospitable  and  good-tempered,  drinks 
three  bottles  and  none  the  worse.  His  father 
proposed  it  before  his  death  ;  but  I  said,  no ; 
the  young  man  should  see  you  first — not  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  He  has  seen  and  likes  you,  so 
it  is  all  settled ;  and  he  will  soon  gay  some- 
thing to  you  about  it.  To  be  sure,  I  was  not 
to  have  told  you  yet,  only  you  put  me  out  by 
talking  of  an  insult. — But  what  is  the  matter, 

VOL.  II.  *  p 
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Mabel  ?  How  strange  you  look  ! — as  though 
you  wished  to  speak,  and  could  not.  And 
why  do  you  clasp  your  hands  in  that  wild 
way  ?  Do  not  be  silly  !  Come  to  the  window 
and  thank  them  ;  and  then  they  will  all  go 
home  again.  You  cannot  think  it  an  insult, 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  has  my  permission  to 
woo  you." 

"  Say  not  so ! "  exclaimed  Mabel,  resist- 
ing his  efforts  to  draw  her  to  the  window  ;  "  I 
cannot  love  him — do  not  give  me  to  him!'' 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck, 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

The  kind  squire  was  in  despair.  He  could 
not  understand  how  his  daughter  should 
have  any  objection  to  marry  a  baronet  with 
ten  thousand  a-year — one  of  the  best  hunting 
establishments  in  England  —  hospitable,  good- 
tempered,  and,  as  the  world  said,  a  prodigious 
fine  man — that  is,  large  enough,  with  tolerably 
good,  but  inexpressive  features.  It  was  en- 
tirely beyond  his  comprehension,  and  at  first 
he  thought  it  only  maidenly  timidity;  but 
when  her  tears  became  more  passionate,   her 
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declarations  of  the  impossibility  of  loving  him 
more  decided,  and  her  entreaties  that  he 
would  not  compel  her  to  the  match  more  ear- 
nest, completely  sobered  by  the  strange  occur- 
rence, he  began  to  soothe  and  console  her ;  for 
a  woman's  tears,  and  that  woman  his  onl}' 
daughter,  to  whom  he  had  become  much 
attached,  were  not  to  be  withstood. 

"Well!  well!  Mabel,  don't  cry!— I  can- 
not bear  your  tears." 

"  Say  you  will  not  force  me  to  be  his.*' 

"  Force  you,  my  child  !  I  am  not  a  Turk — 
I  will  not  force  you  to  marry  any  one  ;  — but 
you  will  try  to  like  him — for  my  sake." 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot, — do  not  ask  it ;"  and 
her  tears  flowed  afresh. 

"  Well,  hush,  Mabel,— hush  !  What  would 
you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  send  them  away  ! — all,  each — directly. 
Do  not  let  one  remain,  —  do  not  let  one 
come  in. — Hark  !  they  will  force  an  entrance. 
Go  I  go  ! — send  them  away  !  "  she  continued, 
putting  him  wildly  from  her,  and  pointing  to 
the  door. 

F  2 
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"  The  noise  has  frightened  you ;  and  little 
wonder,"  he  said,  as  the  shouts  and  the  uproar 
rose  louder  and  louder,  whilst  Elton's  name 
was  heard  joined  with  a  proposal  to  enter  the 
house. 

"  Go,  go,  if  you  would  have  me  keep  my 
senses :  let  them  not  come  in  ! — send  them 
away  !" 

"  I  will ; — they  shall  all  go — not  one  come 
in  :  but  for  Heaven's  sake  be  calm." 

"I  shall  be  calm  when  they  have  gone — I 
hear  them  at  the  door." 

Alarmed  at  Mabel's  wild  looks  and  words, 
her  father  rushed  to  the  door  just  as  some 
of  the  party  were  effecting  their  entrance,  and, 
after  a  time,  succeeded  in  making  them  under- 
stand the  terror  which  they  had  excited,  and 
persuaded  them  to  return  without  further  de- 
lay. Sir  Thomas  sent  what  he  considered  a 
fitting  message  to  his  lady  love,  and  then  the 
noisy  rout  began  their  retreat,  —  a  retreat  as 
disorderly  as  had  been  the  advance.  No  very 
flattering  remarks  to  Mabel  on  her  squea- 
mishness  and  folly  in  being  frightened,  spoke 
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the     disappointment    of    the    troop    and    its 
leader. 

No  sooner  had  the  retreating  party  passed 
beyond  the  lawn,  than  the  squire  returned  to 
Mabel,  whom  he  found  as  pale  as  before,  but 
something  calmer,  though  there  was  still  a 
wildness  in  her  look  and  an  abruptness  in  her 
speech  that  he  had  never  known  till  now. 

"  Are  they  gone  ? — all  gone  ?"  she  asked  as 
he  entered. 

"  All  gone  !"  he  replied,  passing  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  drawing  her  fondly  to- 
wards him.  "  I  am  vexed  that  you  should 
have  been  frightened  ;  and  so  is  Sir  Thomas. 
He  bade  me  say,  that  if  he  had  thought  you 
would  not  have  liked " 

"How  could  I  like  such  a  fearful  noise  .^" 
she  said,  interrupting  him. 

''  They  did  make  a  great  noise,  I  must  ad- 
mit. And  so  you  thought  it  was  the  robbers, 
poor  simple  child  !'' 

"  Not  so,"  said  Mabel,  who  abhorred  even 
the  appearance  of  untruth  ;  "  but  their  shouts 
were  fearful.  Did  they  really  only  come  to 
sing  under  my  window  ?" 
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"  For  what  else  should  they  come  ?" 

"  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  so  strange  and  un- 
fitting their  coming  here ! — and  I  fancied  I 
heard  Mr.  Elton's  name,  when  you  were  with 
me.'' 

"  You  are  trembling  still,  child.  They 
meant  no  harm  to  you  or  any  one;  though 
they  were  wrath  with  him  at  the  time.  Have 
you  seen  Edward  ?  I  hope  no  evil  has  befallen 
him." 

"  He  is  well,"  she  replied,  her  face  still  hid 
on  her  father's  shoulder. 

"  Then  he  is  not  gone  away  in  a  pet  ?" 

"  He  is  in  his  room." 

''  And  not  disturbed  by  all  this  noise !  He 
must  sleep  soundly,  though  his  room  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house.  Did  he  tell  you  what 
passed  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  it  was  at  my  earnest  entreaty,  in 
pity  to  my  fears,  that  he  promised  not  to  leave 
his  room  unless  compelled.  I  feared,  when  old 
Ned  kindly  told  me  who  were  coming,  that 
they  were  pursuing  him  :  and  had  they  met — " 
she  paused. 
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"  You  did  wisely,  Mabel,  in  your  terror  :  he 
was  too  warm  to  make  the  meeting  safe  ;  and  I 
cannot  blame  his  warmth,  for  they  carried  the 
jesting  much  too  far.  I  would  have  interfered, 
but  I  fear  I  was  hardly  fit  for  the  task  then, 
though  the  air  has  refreshed  me  now.  Did  he 
speak  unkindly  of  me  ?  I  think  he  misunder- 
stood, and  believed  I  meant  to  join  the  others, 
and  lay  hands  on  him,  when  I  intended  to  stand 
by  his  side,  if  I  could  not  stop  them ;  for  I 
admired  his  boldness,  though  I  think  he  had 
better  have  complied.  To  be  sure,  enough  was 
said  to  heat  young  blood  to  anything ;  and 
when  I  saw  the  sword  in  his  hand,  I  feared  for 
the  lives  of  some  :  but  he  did  weD,  and  I  like 
him  the  better  for  his  forbearance.  You  do 
not  say  if  he  spoke  unkindly  of  your  father.'"* 

"  That  he  was  hurt  I  cannot  deny,  believing 
that  you  intended  to  join  against  him ;  and 
he  thought  you,  too,  used  injurious  terms,  as 
others  did." 

''  I  do  not  wonder  he  was  hurt  if  he  thought 
that,"  remarked  the  squire  frankly.  "  I  might 
have  said   such  things ;    but  if  I  did,  it  was 
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without  knowing  and  without  meaning  them ; 
and  it  was  my  positive  command  that  stopped 
the  pursuit.  It  was  a  foolish  piece  of  business 
altogether ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  in- 
terfere at  first."" 

"  Will  you  not  tell  him  this  ? — or  may  I  ?'' 
asked  Mabel  earnestly. 

"  Ah,  Mabel !  I  suppose  his  blood  was  up  ; 
and  but  for  you  he  would  have  been  off  to- 
morrow, or  perhaps  to-night ;  and  I  could  not 
have  blamed  him.  I  will  go  and  speak  to  him 
at  once — I  should  not  sleep  in  peace  else ;  and 
the  rest  shall  apologise,  if  he  should  require  it. 
I  fear  this  night  has  scarcely  been  to  the  credit 
of  any  of  us.  I  have  not  been  so  much  with 
you  lately,  or,  in  time,  I  think  you  would  make 
me  as  gentle  as  yourself;  it  grieves  me  so  to 
see  you  sad  or  weeping.  Durnsford  goes  to- 
morrow, and  then  we  shall  be  more  quiet.  I 
have  not  been  so  happy  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  Go  to  bed  and  sleep  off  your  fright, 
whilst  I  visit  Edward.  Good  night !  —  and 
mind  you  come  down  in  the  morning  as  fresh 
and  as  gay  as  a  lark." 
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*«  Thank  you !  thank  you  !"  said  Mabel, 
twining  her  arms  round  his  neck  as  he  kissed 
her  forehead. 

"  Open  the  door,  Edward  !"  said  the  squire. 

"  I  am  come  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  what 
passed  at  Barrett's."" 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  squire  started 
at  the  look  of  his  guest,  as  he  had  started  at 
the  look  of  his  child. 

"  You  misunderstood  me,  Edward,  When  I 
approached,  it  was  to  make  common  cause  with 
you,  if  I  could  not  stop  the  tumult  by  my  persua- 
sions. My  remarks  had  before  only  increased 
the  clamour ;  and  though  I  called  on  D urns- 
ford  to  second  me,  unluckily  they  took  his 
words  the  other  way.  I  fear  you  were  hurt  at 
my  conduct ;  and  Mabel  says  that  I  joined  in 
the  outcry  against  you  :  if  I  did,  it  was  un- 
knowingly— not  being  as  clear  as  I  might  have 
been.  I  have  no  cause  to  remember  this  night 
with  pleasure  ;  but  if  you  are  as  generous  and 
good-tempered  as  you  were  firm  and  daring, 
you  will  give  me  your  hand  and  promise  to 
forget  it." 

p5 
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"Most  readily,  sir,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned,— nay,  I  am  the  more  bound  to  you  by 
this  acknowledgment.  I  fear  I  was  rash,  or 
should  not  have  misjudged  your  kindness,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  grasping  his  offered  hand, 
every  vestige  of  resentment  gone  on  the  in- 
stant, for  the  squire's  frankness  could  not  be 
withstood.     "  But  there  were  others,  sir — " 

" — Who  said  what  they  should  not,"  inter- 
rupted the  squire.  "  They  shall  apologise. 
As  your  host  and  friend,  I  shall  insist  on  this. 
And  now  good  night !"  closing  the  door  before 
Edward  could  reply. 


Note. — In  the  present  state  of  society,  such 
scenes  as  the  preceding  cannot  occur  ;  but  at 
the  period  of  this  tale  such  scenes  not  only 
could,  but  actually  did,  occur,  as  might  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  those  still  living. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  seemed  as  if  Mabel  had  done  her  best  to 
obey  her  father's  command,  to  rise  as  fresh  and 
as  gay  as  a  lark  ;  at  least,  so  thought  her  fa- 
ther as  he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  gazed  with  de- 
light on  its  bright  tint  of  rose,  as  Edward 
entered  the  room.  He  did  not  observe  that 
this  delicate  flushing  was  accompanied  bv  a 
slight  confusion,  and  that  the  eyes  were  more 
steadily  fixed  on  the  ground  than  they  had 
been  of  late.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  did 
not  perceive  it  was,  that  he  too  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  embarrassment,  though  his 
greeting  to  his  young  guest  was  frank  and 
cordial.  Two  influences  were  at  war  within 
him ; — that  of  former  thoughts  and  habits, 
strengthened — represented,  it  might  be  said,  by 
Durnsford  ;  and  the  better  thouo^hts  that  had 
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arisen  since  his  accident,  and  of  which  Edward 
Elton  might  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive. Had  he  yielded  completely  to  either,  he 
might  have  been  happier  :  halting  between  two 
principles,  his  conscience  neither  satisfied  nor 
smothered,  he  knew  no  repose.  The  waverer 
is  ever  the  most  miserable  and  restless  of  men  : 
he  has  neither  the  possession  of  the  false  peace 
of  this  world,  nor  the  hope  of  the  true  peace  of 
the  next. 

He  did  what  many  have  tried  to  do  before : 
he  resolved  to  enter  into  a  compromise  for  the 
present,  and  pursue  a  more  decided  course  for 
the  future.  He  would  go  to  Merrick's — he  must 
go  there,  for  he  had  promised,  though  aware 
that  the  revel  was  certain  to  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess; but  he  would  come  away  early,  on  the 
plea  of  the  money  that  he  should  have  about 
him,  and  then  he  would  live  a  quieter  life. 
Durnsford  would  be  gone,  and  he  should  be 
more  with  Mabel  and  Edward :  the  future 
should  be  more  as  they  desired — as  he  beheved 
was  right. 

The    future  !     And    who  is   certain    of    a 
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future  ?  Not  mortal  man  !  If  we  feel  a  habit 
sinful,  why  let  it  gather  strength  and  power  by 
continuance  ?  Each  act  of  compliance  is  a  new 
sin  ;  and  that  faith  is  worse  than  doubtful, 
which  knowingly  permits  the  infringement  of 
God's  law,  salving  the  conscience  with  the  pro- 
mise of  future  amendment. 

"  So  neither  you  nor  the  fair  Mabel  will  fix 
a  day  to  come  to  me  ?"  said  Mr.  Durnsford  to 
the  squire,  as  they  walked  together  in  the 
grounds  some  time  after  breakfast,  the  visitor 
leading  where  he  pleased. 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  leave  home  just  at 
presents'^  replied  his  host ;  adding  with  a  rather 
embarrassed  manner,  "  I  am  getting  old,  I 
believe,  and  must  keep  more  to  my  own  fire- 
side." 

"  Getting  old  !''  remarked  his  companion 
incredulously.  "  So  is  Ranger,"  pointing  to  a 
fine  young  setter  hunting  the  hedge- rows. 
"  Philip  Conyers,  who  led  the  hunt  last  spring, 
getting  old,  and  sitting  by  his  own  fire-side  ! 
You  are  not  afraid  of  another  fall  ?  Grown 
nervous  like  a  fine  lady  ?     Your  father  did  not 
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do  SO.  '  If  a  man  falls,  let  him  mount  again/  was 
his  saying ;  yet  he  died  quietly  in  his  bed.     I 
hope  Horton  has  not  been  frightening  you  with 
any  of  his  fancies :    he  is  enough   to  make  a 
woman  of  any  man.     Those  doctors  bring  one 
into  the  world,  and   send  two  out.     There  is 
Balfour — you  remember  him  down  here  with 
Barrett  last  year, — a  fine,  hale,  hearty  man,  like 
yourself;  could  out  do  the  youngsters,  and  drink 
his   four  bottles,  yet  none  the  worse.     Three 
months  since,  he  was  ordered  to  give  up  hunting, 
and  not  drink  more  than  two  glasses  after  din- 
ner.   He  is  dying — that  order  will  be  the  death 
of  him  :  whatever  a  man  is  accustomed  to  do, 
that  he  should  continue.     When  I  saw  him  a 
month   ago,  he  was  looking  like  a  ghost.     I 
tried  to  persuade   him  to   return    to    his  old 
habits  ;  reminding  him  that  his  father  had  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  beloved  and  re- 
spected.     But   it  would  not  do :    he  was   as 
weak  as  a  child  ;  said  that  he  did  not  dare ;  and 
looked  at  the  young  man  who  is  to  marry  his 
daughter,  and  come  into  his  fortune,  as  though 
he  was  under  his  control,  and  feared  to  act  con- 
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trary  to  his  wishes.  He  is  become  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  whole  county  for  these  fan- 
cies ;  and  yielding  to  the  vagaries  of  a  young 
man,  at  his  age,  when  he  should  know  better. 
I  could  not  laugh — I  only  pitied  him  !" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  acting  contrary  to  Hor- 
ton's  advice,  when  I  think  it  wrong,"  remarked 
the  squire  rather  testily. 

"  I  did  not  seriously  suppose  that  you  were : 
you  are  not  so  weak  as  to  be  held  in  leading- 
strings  by  him  or  any  one  else. — Talking  of 
leading-strings,  when  did  young  Elton  return  ? 
It  is  lucky  he  was  not  in  the  house  when  there 
was  that  uproar  last  night,  some  calling  on  him 
to  come  out ; — with  his  fiery  temper,  and  the 
inability  of  several  to  defend  themselves,  there 
might  have  been  more  than  one  coroner's  in- 
quest required.  Well  for  all  that  he  had  not 
returned !" 

"  He  had  returned  ;  but  his  room  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house,  and  Mabel  had  made 
him  promise  not  to  quit  it  unless  absolutely 
compelled  to  do  so." 

"  You    amaze    me !     I    should    not    have 
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thought  that  even  Miss  Conyers,  though  it  is  his 
wish  and  interest  to  gain  her  favour,  could  have 
won  such  a  promise.  I  believed  him  to  be  one 
who  absolutely  spurned  leading-strings  for 
himself,  however  eager  to  impose  them  upon 
others ; — but  our  interest  compels  us  to  many 
things.  How  grand  he  looked  last  night,  sweep- 
ing that  large  sword  round  him  among  his  un- 
armed companions,  who  were  merely  in  jest — 
a  jest  likely  to  have  become  a  serious  reality 
though  ! — There  are  some  tempers  that  cannot 
brook  a  little  innocent  merriment ;  they  are  too 
proud  and  overbearing  to  submit  to  what  ap- 
pears to  lower  their  fancied  dignity.  Yet  it  is  a 
fine  bold  young  fellow,  if  he  would  but  keep  his 
bravery  for  more  fitting  occasions,  and  not 
make  himself  ridiculous  by  its  injudicious  dis- 
play. It  was  a  folly,  or  an  insolence  to  those 
older  than  himself,  to  refuse  the  toast :  had  he 
drunk  it  quietly,  all  would  have  been  well ;  but 
no — he  must  make  a  riot  and  a  bravado,  and, 
on  my  word,  I  think  some  had  a  narrow  Escape 
with  their  lives.     He  did  not  tell  Miss  Conyers 
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what  passed,  I  conclude,  or  her  terror  after- 
wards is  fully  acc9unted  for." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  much  she  heard,  but 
enough  to  make  her  dread  a  second  meeting. 
I  am  afraid  there  were  many  to  blame,  and 
only  one  to  praise,"  remarked  Mr.  Conyers; 
but  not  with  his  wonted  boldness,  for  he  was 
again  yielding  to  Durnsford's  influence. 

"  Several  to  blame,  certainly,  if  you  choose 
to  censure  what  was  meant  as  a  merry  jest.  A 
pretty  tale  he  told  your  daughter,  I  have  no 
doubt,  with  himself  for  the  hero  :  I  never  knew 
any  one  who  could  tell  a  story  better  ;  there 
is  a  natural  eloquence  about  him — a  seeming 
frankness,  which  enables  him  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause  to  all  those  who 
do  not  look  beneath  the  surface.  I  wonder 
what  he  said  of  you  and  me  ?  Nothing  very 
handsome,  I  suspect,  judging  from  your 
daughter's  manner  this  morning,  though  we 
stood  his  friends.  What  is  his  father  ?  The 
people  round  here  have  a  strange  fancy  that  he 
is  a  nephew  of  Hather's,  the  man  I  said  he  was 
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like  when  I  first  saw  him — the  son  of  his  elder 
brother,  that  unhappy  man  who  was  tried  for 
forgery,  and  only  acquitted  through  the  skilful 
roguery  of  his  attorney  !*' 

"  Impossible  !""  said  the  squire  quickly. 

"  So  I  told  them ;  but  I  have  had  to  defend 
him  several  times.  I  wonder  people  will  take 
such  silly  fancies  into  their  heads,  and  not  give 
them  up  either,  though  there  is  positive  proof 
to  the  contrary.  '  Would  Philip  Conyers  keep 
him  under  his  roof,  treat  him  as  a  friend,  and 
let  him  be  always  with  his  daughter,  if  he  were 
the  son  of  a  forger  ?* — was  my  question.  '  I  do 
not  know,*  said  some :  '  the  squire  is  too  kind- 
hearted  to  be  very  penetrating;  and  he  is  a 
clever  young  man,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
he  has  not  the  length  of  his  host's  foot.' — '  Non- 
sense !'  I  replied  ;  '  Philip  Conyers  is  the  kind- 
est of  human  beings,  but  he  is  not  a  simpleton.' 
— '  I  cannot  tell,'  remarked  another  :  '  it  was 
very  strange  his  taking  him  up  so  suddenly : — 
he  can  wind  the  squire  round  his  finger,  and 
we  shall  hear  of  his  marrying  his  daughter, 
and  being  made  his  heir.    Who  is  he,  pray,  if  he 
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is  not  the  forger's  son  T — '  That  is  more  than  I 
can  tell,  but  of  course  Conyers  knows/  said 
I.— Who  is  he,  Philip?  Tell  me  all  about 
him,  that  I  may  contradict  these  foolish  reports 
more  boldly.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  have 
mingled  your  daughter's  name  with  them.  I 
have  asked  him  of  his  connexions  once  or  twice  ; 
but  he  always  turned  the  conversation,  and 
would  not  own  even  a  distant  relationship  to 
any  of  the  different  families  of  the  name  of 
Elton  who  were  named  to  him  ;  and  others,  I 
find,  say  just  the  same:  the  universal  question 
seems  to  be — Who  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  a  capital 
rider,"  said  the  squire  sharply,  with  strong 
symptoms  of  vexation. 

"  That  is  what  he  is,  and  not  who  he  is." 

"  I  never  asked,"  replied  the  squire  dogged- 
ly, finding  that  he  must  give  an  explicit  an- 
swer. "  I  was  not  going  to  marry  him ;  nor  was 
I  afraid  that  he  would  cheat  me,"  he  added, 
as  if  by  way  of  averting  the  blame  which  he 
fancied  coming. 

It  failed  in  its  purpose — out  came  the  cen- 
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sure,  and  Mr.  Conyers  felt  it  more  from  a 
consciousness  of  deserving  it.  With  a  young, 
lovely,  and  motherless  daughter,  he  was  bound 
to  have  made  inquiries  before  admitting  a 
young  man  like  Edward  Elton  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  friend  known  from  childhood. 

"  Good  heavens,  Conyers !  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  have  let  the  young  man  remain 
in  your  house  an  honoured  guest  for  so  many 
months,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  character 
and  connexions  ?  I  could  not  have  believed 
this  possible,  and  positively  contradicted  the 
report  when  some  of  your  old  friends  indulged 
in  smiles  at  your  credulity.  Do  you  really 
know  nothing  of  his  connexions  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  squire,  employing 
himself  vigorously  in  cutting  off  a  thistle-head 
with  his  walking-stick.  "  I  tell  you  again,  I 
was  not  going  to  marry  the  young  man." 

"  But  the  young  man  may  be  going  to  mar- 
ry your  daughter." 

"  Marry  my  daughter  !"  repeated  the  squire, 
looking  up  in  amaze,  as  if  the  possibihty  of  such 
an  occurrence  had  never  entered  his  imagination. 
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"  Psha  !  Durnsford,  you  are  always  suspect- 
ing something.  The  young  man  would  have 
told  me  of  his  family  when  first  he  came,  but  I 
did  not  wish  to  hear.  His  father  is  a  very 
good  sort  of  man,  I  dare  say  :  and  as  for  think- 
ing of  marrying  Mabel,  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  such  a  thought  never  came  into  either  of 
their  heads.  He  is  too  honourable,  and  she 
is  too  shy." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  his  honour ;  but  I 
am  older  than  he  is,  and  even  I  feel  that  Miss 
Conyers  would  be  no  mean  temptation  to  make 
me  forget  that  the  father  might  not  approve  of 
my  suit  as  much  as  the  young  lady  herself. 
We  are  old  friends,  Philip ;  and  whilst  others 
have  changed,  we  have  been  the  same,  never 
having  had  even  a  disagreement:  if  it  were 
otherwise,  I  should  not  venture  to  speak  as  I 
do ;  but  I  feel  your  interest  as  my  own,"  pla- 
cing his  hand  caressingly  on  the  squire's 
shoulder. 

"  I  know  all  this  ;  —  say  what  you  please," 
remarked  Mr.  Conyers,  much  affected. 

"  Thank  you,  Philip,  for  this  liberty.     You 
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will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  unpleasant  truths ;  but 
I  have  the  happiness  of  yourself  and  gentle 
daughter  much  at  heart,  and  fear  both  have 
been  perilled  :  you  are  too  good  and  kind  your- 
self to  have  a  suspicion  of  others.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  harsh  of  this  young  man  ; 
but  indeed  you  have  been  imprudent  to  en- 
courage such  an  intimacy  between  him  and 
Miss  Conyers.  You  fancy  he  has  no  other 
feeling  towards  your  daughter  than  esteem  : 
now,  if  I  know  the  symptoms,  he  is  a  lover  — 
and  what  is  more,  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one ; 
— he  as  surely  expects  to  be  your  son-in-law  as 
does  Sir  Thomas  Barrett." 

"  Nonsense  !"  replied  the  squire  angrily ; 
'•  he  cannot  have  so  much  presumption.  He 
could  not  suppose  that  the  daughter  of  Philip 
Conyers,  one  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family — perhaps  heiress  of  the  Grange," — and 
his  voice  faltered  as  he  said  this, — "  would  wed 
wath  a  nameless  youth,  who,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, has  his  fortune  to  make: — nor  could  he 
suppose,  if  he  won  the  girl's  consent,  that  the 
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father  would  be  so  yielding.     The  young  man 
has  too  much  spirit  and  honour  for  that." 

''  You  do  not  make  allowance  for  the  great- 
ness of  the  temptation,  and  will  find  you  have 
been  deceived.     To  gain  a  lovely  bride,  a  kind 
father,    and  a  good   fortune    at    one   stroke ! 
where  is  the  young  man  without  birth  or  riches 
who  could   withstand  making  the  attempt,  if 
possessing  powers  likely  to  command  success  ? 
And   such  powers   no   one  can  deny  Edward 
Elton.     I  scarcely  know  how  to  blame  him, 
though  he  should  have  been  withheld  by  grati- 
tude to  you  ; — but  then  Mabel  is  very  charm- 
ing, and   a  fortune   by   marriage   more   plea- 
santly acquired  than   by  toiling  day  after  day 
at  the  desk  or  the  counter.     Who  would  not 
rather  live  at  the  Grange,  with  hunters  at  com- 
mand, and   the  lovely  Mabel   to  smile   upon 
him,  than   weigh  out   soap  and  tallow,   draw 
invoices,  or  add  up  bills !     You  still  look  in- 
credulous; but  only  just  think  over  their  con- 
duct, and  then  admit  that  I  am  right.     Is  he 
ever  from  her  side  when  with  any  tolerable  pro- 
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priety  he  can  station  himself  there  ?     Does  she 
take  a  sketcli  which  he  does  not  look  over  and 
correct  ?     Does  she  sing,  but  he  praises  or  ac- 
companies ?     Does  she  like  a  book  which  he 
does  not  admire  ?     Does  either  say  or  do  any- 
thing without  looking  at  the  other  for  sympa- 
thy ?     Why,  their  eyes  meet  a  thousand  times 
a  day.     Does  she  fear  anything  when  he  is  by, 
or  decline  anything  which  he  proposes  ?     And 
yet  you  doubt  his  views,  and  the  influence  he 
has  acquired.     Does  not  she  call  him  '  Edward' 
— a  stranger,  unknown  six  months  ago  ?  and  is 
not  her  voice  soft  as  the  sigh  of  the  evening 
breeze  when  she  speaks  to  him  ?     And  does  not 
he  call  her  '  MabeP  ?  and  are  not  his  tones,  too, 
like  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  silver   stream 
when   he   addresses   her?     And   do   they   not 
wander  forth  into  the  woods  and  fields  ?    and 
does  not  her  arm  rest  on  his,  sometimes  with 
the  timidity  of  unassured,  sometimes  with  the 
trust  of  assured  affection  ?     These  are  not  the 
customs  of  our  times." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !    Durnsford  !   this  is  all  my 
doing.      It  seemed   so    formal   to  hear  them 
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calling  each  other  '  Mr.  Elton'  and  '  Miss  Con- 
yers,'  after  they  had  been  living  together  for 
weeks,  thinking  only  of  nursing  and  amusing 
me, — he  as  though  he  had  been  my  son, — that  I 
bade  them  be  more  like  brother  and  sister. 
You  see  too  much." 

The  squire's  manner  did  not  show  so  plainly 
as  his  words  the  certainty  that  Durnsford  saw 
more  than  existed  : — it  was  evident  that  he  was 
arguing  against  a  growing  and  unpleasing  con- 
viction. 

"  Brother  and  sister  !"  repeated  Mr.  Durns- 
ford with  a  smile  at  his  friend's  simplicity,  by 
no  means  welcome  to  that  friend.  "  Depend 
upon  it,  if  ever  Edward  Elton  thought  of  being 
your  son,  he  never  contemplated  having  the 
lovely  Mabel  as  a  sister.  You  doubt  still  ? — 
why,  the  whole  neighbourhood  rings  with  it ! 
Sir  Thomas  Barrett  is  too  generous  to  be  jea- 
lous, and  has  too  just  a  reliance  on  your 
honour  to  doubt  your  keeping  your  word  ;  but 
even  he,  I  hear,  has  been  hurt  at  the  reports. 
For  myself,  1  firmly  believed,  till  you  assured 
me  to  the  contrary,  either  that  you  knew  every 
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particular  concerning  the  young  man,  and 
would  approve  of  the  match ;  or  that  your 
daughter's  affections  being  engaged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Barrett,  should  Elton  form  such  a 
design,  it  would  be  but '  Love's  labour  lost.'  I 
am  shocked  to  think  how  your  kindness  and 
hospitality  may  have  misled  you  !  If  I  could 
but  awaken  you  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  al- 
lowing him  to  be  constantly  with  your  daugh- 
ter, the  mischief  might  be  averted : — a  mere 
fancy  for  an  adventurer,  however  fascinating, 
might  be  soon  got  over  ;  but  longer  intercourse 
may  deepen  it  into  a  feeling/' 

'•  Do  you  think,  then,  that  he  has  been  tam- 
pering with  MabeVs  affections?  and  that  she 
loves  him  ?"  inquired  the  squire  angrily. 

"  Of  the  first  I  have  little  doubt ;  of  the  last, 
you  are  the  best  j  udge.  If  she  readily  accepts 
the  attentions  of  Sir  Thomas,  it  is  full  proof 
that  she  is  not  under  the  influence  of  this 
young  stranger,  who  fancies  that  he  can  rule 
all  persons  and  all  circumstances  to  his  will." 

The  squire  looked  still  more  vexed  than 
before. 
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"  As  for  the  baronet's  attentions,  I  am  not 
certain  that  they  have  been  very  lover-like. 
To  be  sure,  he  looks  enough  at  her ;  but  she 
never  seems  to  know  it ;  and  last  night,  when 
I  named  the  subject,  she  was  in  such  a  fright, 
and  trembled  and  sobbed  so  piteously,  begging 
me  not  to  force  her  to  marry  him,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  promise  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the 
present.  I  thought  it  was  only  her  shyness ; 
and  I  still  hope  that  it  is  no  more/"* 

"  Her  shyness  !  You  attribute  too  much  to 
that.  Shyness  never  prevents  a  woman  from 
being  in  love,  though  it  may  her  being  a  flirt, 
or  openly  showing  her  regard.  Besides,  I  find 
her  much  altered  since  I  was  last  here :  she  is 
fast  passing  from  the  lovely,  yielding  girl,  into 
the  beautiful,  decided  woman.  She  is  learning 
to  have  a  will  of  her  own ;  and  that  will  is,  at 
present,  to  please  Elton  in  all  things.  If  she 
sobbed  so  violently  at  the  mere  proposal  of  Sir 
Thomas,  rest  assured  that  that  sobbing  had  to 
do  with  some  stronger  feeling  than  mere  shy- 
ness. Did  she  mention  Mr.  Elton's  name  last 
night.?'' 
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"  Yes  !  yes  ! — she  seemed  only  anxious  for 
his  safety,  fearing  that  the  party  had  come  in 
pursuit  of  him.  No  wonder  she  was  so  eager 
that  they  should  go  away,  and  had  made 
him  promise  not  to  leave  his  room,  persuading 
me  to  go  and  apologise.  What  a  fool  I  have 
been  not  to  see  this  ! — if  it  is  really  so.  But  I 
cannot  believe  it :  Edward  would  not  act  with 
dishonour,  or  Mabel  with  deceit,"  added  the 
squire,  unwilling  to  credit  evil  of  those  he 
loved,  or  to  imagine  what  would  thwart  his 
plans. 

"  As  for  honour,  all  have  not  your  high  and 
delicate  feelings.  He  may  pretend  to  have 
misunderstood  your  words — '  I  wish  I  had  such 
a  son.'  You  must  not  expect  the  same  high 
principles  from  a  nobody,  with  his  fortune  to 
seek,  as  from  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family. 
He  may  make  a  thousand  excuses  :  he  did  not 
think  you  would  object — he  loved  before  he 
was  aware — he  hoped  to  acquire  fortune; — he 
felt  that  her  affections  were  his,  before  he  had 
contemplated  the  idea  —  to  desert  her  then 
would  have  been  cruel,  and  he  hoped  in  time  to 
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win  your  consent ;  —  or  he  thought  that  you 
must  have  seen  his  feelings,  and  did  not  disap- 
prove. Trust  me  that  he  will  be  at  no  loss  for 
excuses.  I  never  knew  one  better  able  to  de- 
fend any  cause,  however  desperate.  The  plain 
matter  of  fact,  that,  knowing  his  poverty  — 
setting  aside  his  birth  —  he  should  not  have 
abused  your  unsuspicious  hospitality  by  win- 
ning your  daughter's  affections,  but  should 
have  left  the  house  the  moment  he  saw  the  re- 
motest possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  or 
stated  his  feelings,  leaving  you  to  decide,  will 
be  so  glossed  over  and  smothered  by  his  elo- 
quence as  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Nay, 
such  are  his  powers,  and  the  influence  he  exerts, 
or  endeavours  to  exert,  over  most,  that  if  you 
have  a  talk  with  him,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
persuaded  you  to  believe  him  the  most  honour- 
able of  youths — the  fittest  husband  for  Miss 
Conyers, — and  myself  the  most  deceitful  and 
slanderous  of  men,  merely  for  having  seen  what 
it  was  not  intended  I  should  see,  and  for  having 
presumed  to  warn  an  old  and  valued  friend." 
"  No  !  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that ! — though 
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I  do  not  wonder  at  your  thinking  so,  if  all  is 
as  you  say." 

"  If  it  should  not  be  as  I  say,  I  do  not  stand 
alone  in  the  error.  My  servant  tells  me  that 
the  villagers  believe  it  is  to  be  a  match,  and 
say  he  has  determined  what  alterations  to  make 
when  the  Grange  shall  be  his,  meaning  to  take 
Mr.  Astell  as  his  model.  Mind,  I  do  not  voucli 
for  the  truth  of  this,  nor  for  what  they  say 
further  —  namely,  that  Martha  Wilford  has 
connived  at  it  out  of  spite  to  you,  whom  she 
always  blames  for  poor  Philip's  running  away. 
I  remember  you  told  me  that  she  had  sent  for 
him  and  your  daughter,  and  insisted  on  their 
not  revealing  what  she  had  pretended  to  fore- 
tell. What  connexion  can  there  be  between 
them  ?  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether 
that  haughty  woman's  early  conduct  could  bear 
strict  examination.  You  have  no  clue,  I  think 
3^ou  said,  to  the  young  man's  family,  or  we 
might  endeavour  to  trace  it." 

"^  None !  Who  did  you  say  that  people 
think  he  is .?"  inquired  Mr.  Conyers  sharply. 

"  Some  imagine,  the  son  of  Hather  the  for- 
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ger,  brother  to  the  man  who  cheated  you  ;  but 
there  is  no  positive  certainty  on  the  point. 
The  resemblance  to  his  uncle  has  been  seen  by 
several ;  and  it  is  said  that  Hather  has  been 
living  for  some  years  in  a  very  secluded  part 

of shire." 

"  Ha  I  that  is  the  part  of  the  country  from 
whence  he  came ;  and  he  owned  to  living  a 
lonely  life  with  his  father,  never  seeing  any 
one,"  exclaimed  the  squire,  striking  his  stick 
deep  into  the  ground  in  the  impulse  of  his 
anger.  "  That  seems  a  confirmation.  It  is 
not  fair  to  judge  people  on  such  trifles,  but  do 
you  remember  one  day  at  dinner  his  declaiming 
on  the  unjust  severity  of  the  laws  against  for- 
gery, and  insisting  that  their  cruelty,  as  he 
termed  it,  should  be  softened  ?"" 

"  Very  likely,  though  I  do  not  recollect  it ; 
but  if  Hather's  son,  it  is  very  probable ; — only 
a  villain  of  a  lawyer  saved  him.'* 

Some  might  think  that  prudence  and  policy 
would  have  forbidden  the  subject  to  a  clever, 
scheming  young  man,  aware  of  his  father's 
crime ;  but  the  honest  squire  knew  nothing  of 
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policy,  and,  at  times,  little  heeded  the  hints 
of  prudence. 

"  This  might  account  too  for  his  horseman- 
ship, for  his  uncle  was  an  admirable  rider,'' 
observed  Mr.  Durnsford.  "  Did  you  remark 
the  letter  he  received  yesterday  morning  ? — the 
contents  seemed  to  perplex  him."" 

"  I  know  that  he  had  a  letter— nothing  more. 
But  it  cannot  be  as  you  say^ — it  is  impossible 
that  I  should  have  been  so  deceived  !  I  will 
ask  him  of  his  father  and  his  views." 

"  And  he  will  deny  or  extenuate  —  profess 
gratitude,  appeal  to  your  generous  feelings, 
and  look  very  sad:  Mabel  will  come  in  with 
her  tears,  and  Philip  Conyers  will  be  melted 
either  into  a  sympathy  with  the  lovers,  or  for- 
giveness to  the  contrite  pair  after  a  trip  to 
Gretna." 

"  No  such  thing  !  —  you  do  not  know  me  !" 
exclaimed  the  squire,  wrought  to  rage  by  his 
companion's  sneers.  "  I  will  not  yield !  I  am 
no  baby  to  be  cheated — gulled. — She  shall  not 
marry  Edward  Elton  !     What  can  I  do  more  ?" 
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'*  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,  Philip  ; — but  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  can  do  more.  Give  the 
young  man  a  civil  dismission  by  letter,  saying 
that  since  such  reports  exist,  it  will  be  best  for 
all  parties  that  he  should  depart,  your  daugh- 
ter being  engaged  to  Sir  Thomas  Barrett :  add 
every  good  wish,  and  a  present,  if  you  desire  it ; 
though  Fury  has  paid  him  enough  for  enjoy- 
ing your  hospitality  whilst  occasionally  visiting 
your  sick-room.  Do  not  be  harsh  !  He  has 
many  good  points  —  the  temptation  was  great, 
and  you  a  little  to  blame  in  not  making  inqui- 
ries. Above  all,  pointedly  decline  an  inter- 
view ;  and  give  no  intimation  of  this  to  Miss 
Conyers, — that  is,  unless  you  have  more  taste 
for  tears  and  entreaties  than  I  have.  I  would 
rather  encounter  a  mad  dog  than  a  weeping 
woman ;  though,  to  be  sure,  those  tears  injure  no 
one,  but  dry  up  as  April  showers,  and  the  sun 
shines  out  again.  Send  your  daughter  to-mor- 
row to  pay  her  long-promised  visit  to  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Barrett — have  the  note  delivered  as 
soon  as  you  have  started  for  Merrick's,  and  the 
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youth  will  be  gone  before  your  return,  without 
any  fuss  or  scandal,  no  one  knowing  a  word 
about  the  matter." 

"  I  doubt  if  that  would  be  quite  handsome 
or  hospitable/'  said  the  squire  after  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  "  I  should  like  it,  to 
save  me  trouble ;  but  the  young  man  has  al- 
ways been  respectful  and  attentive,  and  might 
complain  of  being  turned  out  of  the  house,  and 
not  heard  in  his  defence,  when  I  have  so  often 
pressed  him  to  stay." 

"  I  admire  your  high  feeling,  but  you  are 
too  scrupulous,  Philip.  If  there  could  be  any 
doubt  of  his  having  sought  to  win  your  daugh- 
ter's love,  it  would  be  different ;  but  what  else 
could  have  caused  Miss  Conyers  to  weep  at 
Barrett's  proposal,  when  all  the  other  girls  in 
the  county  would  jump  to  have  him  ?  Had  he 
come  forward  boldly  and  avowed  his  feelings, 
you  might  have  acted  otherwise.  Do  you  ever 
ask  the  fox  for  his  defence,  before  you  lay  the 
hounds  upon  the  scent  ?  You  know  that  you 
lose  your  poultry  —  you  know  that  Reynard, 
notwithstanding  his  quiet,  demure  look,  has  a 
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taste  for  fowls  and  turkeys — you  see  him  be- 
side your  hen-house,  and  you  do  not  stay  the 
hounds  to  call  a  jury  or  listen  to  a  parley. 
You  do  no  wrong  to  this  young  man  —  you 
only  decline  a  further  acquaintance  which  could 
bring  little  pleasure  to  either." 

"  I  don'*t  know — "  said  the  squire,  still  hesi- 
tating ;  "  I  am  loth  to  send  him  away  without 
an  explanation  : — he  deserves  a  reproof,  or  no 
dismissal." 

*'  /  am  not  fond  of  giving  reproofs,  and  am 
too  decided  myself  to  recommend  delay  or  va- 
cillation in  others,''  remarked  Mr.  Durnsford 
with  what  his  companion  interpreted  into  a 
sneer  at  his  weakness. 

"  I  do  not  like  reproof  or  vacillation  any 
more  than  yourself,"  replied  the  squire  angri- 
ly, his  temper  waxing  warmer  every  moment. 
"  If  I  knew — if  I  were  but  quite  certain  that 
he  had  made  love  to  the  girl,  I  would — "  Here 
Mr.  Conyers  paused,  striking  his  stick  again 
into  the  earth  too  firmly  to  be  removed  with- 
out a  violent  effort. 

"  There  is  proof  before  you,  then, — that  is. 
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if  you  will  believe  your  own  eyes/'  said  Mr. 
Durnsford  with  a  slight  tinge  of  sarcasm.  "  I 
saw  her  blushes  and  her  downward  look  when 
they  first  met  this  morning ;  I  heard  him 
ask  her  to  grant  him  a  private  interview — you 
know  she  declined  coming  with  us — and  now 
there  they  are  together  !  You  can  scarcely  see 
their  features,  and  certainly  not  hear  their 
words  ;  but  only  mark  their  manner  towards 
each  other,  and  then  doubt  longer  if  you  can. 
See  !  they  are  at  the  top  of  the  ascent ; — he  has 
just  got  over  the  stile,  and  is  standing  below  to 
assist  her ; — she  places  her  hand  in  his  with  a 
little  maidenly  hesitation,  and  springs  lightly 
to  the  ground ; — she  requires  his  assistance  no 
more,  but  the  hand  is  still  retained — she  makes 
a  faint  show  to  withdraw  it,  yet  allows  it  to  lin- 
ger in  his  ; — now  he  looks  into  her  half-averted 
face— now  he  speaks  and  listens  for  her  whis- 
pered answer  ;  —  it  is  spoken  ! — both  hands  are 
held  in  his  —  and  there  they  stand,  lost  in  the 
dream  of  love  !  thinking  that  none  shall  part 
them  ! — but  they  shall  be  parted—"  and  the 
speaker  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  said  it.    *'  See  ! 
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he  has  resigned  her  hands — but  not  till  she  has 
spoken  ;  —  he  has  drawn  her  arm  within  his, 
and  there  it  rests  with  a  love-like  mino^linor  of 
trust  and  timidity.  There  is  many  a  secret 
thought  revealed  by  the  resting  of  a  hand  upon 
an  arm.  The  tale  of  love  has  been  told, — and 
not  frowned  on  either !" 

"  Villain  !  he  shall  rue  this  day  !"  exclaimed 
the  squire,  springing  forward,  fired  to  fiercer 
wrath  by  the  vivid  description  of  his  compa- 
nion, who  himself  appeared  highly  excited. 

"Stop!"  cried  Durnsford,  laying  a  strong 
grasp  on  his  arm,  and  drawing  him  behind  a 
small  thicket,  close  to  which  they  had  been 
standing, — "  Stop  !  they  come  this  way  :  — if 
you  rush  out  now,  they  may  escape  you — or 
you  will  be  breathed  up  the  ascent,  and  unable 
to  speak.  Wait  till  they  come  near  ;  —  and 
then — out  upon  them  I"^  —  Durnsford  relaxed 
not  his  hold  ;  but  the  squire  ceased  his  strug- 
gles, convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  advice, 
though  his  fury  could  ill  brook  the  restraint. 
There  he  stood  behind  the  little  hawthorn 
brake,  his  eyes  gleaming  on  the  advancing  cou- 
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pie,  who  were  too  much  engrossed  with  each 
other  to  see  him  through  the  branches  —  his 
hands  clenched  —  his  teeth  pressed  tightly  on 
his  lips,  lest  his  wrath  should  forth  before  the 
fitting  time, — a  wrath  increasing  every  moment, 
as  the  movements  of  those  he  watched  were 
pointed  out  in  a  hissing  whisper  by  his  com- 
panion, who  showed  an  unusual  violence  of 
emotion.  When  that  wrath  so  hardly  restrain- 
ed should  burst  forth,  it  would  be  fearful. 
The  fury  of  a  generally  good-tempered  man  is 
awful :  it  is  like  one  of  the  fearful  storms  in 
the  beautiful  islands  of  the  West.  Such  storms 
are  rare ;  but  when  they  come,  they  leave  ter- 
ror, and  desolation,  and  despair  behind  them. 

The  field  in  which  the  squire  and  his  friend 
were  standing  shelved  deeply  down  from  either 
side  into  the  centre,  through  which  ran  a  little 
stream  gurgling  over  its  pebbly  bed,  and 
fringed  with  flowers  of  a  thousand  dyes. 

How  the  young  heart  loves  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  that  bloom  in  our  fields  and  beside 
our  streams,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
the    earth  with    loveliness! — and    all  without 
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our  care  or  culture  ! — making  an  Eden  round 
us — springing  up  in  our  path,  ere  we  have 
wearied  ourselves  by  seeking  for  them,  like  un- 
expected pleasures — deeds  of  love  from  those  in 
whom  we  had  not  looked  for  them,  or  the  joys 
of  the  young  and  hoping  heart  ere  palled  to 
satiety  or  worn  down  by  disappointment. 
Beautiful  things  !  that  we  love  the  more,  to 
atone  in  our  own  minds  for  having  left  them  to 
come  to  their  gentle  glory  unlooked  to  and 
uncared  for. 

Let  who  will  keep  their  jewels  and  their 
gauds ;  give  me  the  flowers  of  my  native  woods  ! 
those  woods  themselves  in  all  their  dreamy 
beauty.  Let  who  will  listen  to  those  magic 
sounds — 

"  The  witching  words  of  flattery, 
The  music  and  the  mirth  of  revelry  ;" 

give    me    the   gentle    rustling   of    the    forest 

boughs,  the  murmur  of  the  crystal  stream,  the 

gladsome   song   of  birds.      Give  these   again  ! 

and    then Alas !    what  then,    if  you    give 

not  back  with  these  the  feelings  and  the  hopes 

of  early  youth  ?      And  those  you  cannot  give ! 

"  The  heart  can  know  no  second  spring." 
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Besides  these  flowers,  there  were  little  brakes 
of  hawthorn,  sloe,  and  maple,  scattered  on  each 
side  of  the  murmuring  stream,  intermixed  with 
a  few  young  oaks  and  elms ;  and  it  was  from 
behind  one  of  these  leafy  screens  that  the 
squire  and  his  companion  stood,  whilst  Mabel 
and  Edward  were  descending  the  steep  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rivulet.  Those  who 
watched  were  in  shadow  ;  but  the  sun  shone  out 
in  all  its  brightness  on  the  green  slope  down 
which  the  lovers  passed  by  a  narrow  winding 
path: — round  them  it  was  all  sunshine  —  not  a 
shadow,  not  a  cloud.  Lovers  they  were,  — and 
hopeful  lovers  too.  Mr.  Durnsford  had  spoken 
the  truth  —  no  matter  how  he  knew  it :  —  the 
tale  of  love  had  been  told  —  and  that  tale  had 
not  been  frowned  on.  The  whispered  acknow- 
ledgment had  been  made  ;  and  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  future,  as  the  young  and  the  happy 
are  wont  to  discuss  it.  Such  see  no  bar  to 
their  hopes  —  or  only  see  to  overleap  it.  In 
fact,  their  feelings  were  brighter  than  hopes,  if 
such  can  be ;  —  the  lovely  dawning  of  a  bril- 
liant certainty — the  promise  of  a  glorious  and 
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unclouded  day.  Alas  for  the  beautiful 
dreams  of  the  young  !  the  dewy  gems  of  the 
morning  hour  I — ere  life  is  at  its  noon,  they 
have  melted  away,  and  are  no  more  seen. 

"  Nay,  Mabel !  my  own  gentle  Mabel ! — for 
none  shall  part  us, — this  is  but  the  whisper- 
ing of  your  timidity  :  your  father  cannot  have 
been  blind  to  my  love,  though  my  lips  told  it 
not.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  not  heeded  the 
black  dame's  advice  ;  but  she  knew  so  much  of 
the  past,  I  thought  she  might  judge  of  the  fu- 
ture : — and  Mr.  Durnsford's  presence,  that,  I 
knew  not  how,  seemed  to  keep  us  apart,  with 
your  father^s  fancied  coldness,  combined  to  ren- 
der me  silent.     He  shall  know  all  to-day.'' 

They  had  now  reached  the  foot  of  the  steep 
descent,  and  were  standing  beside  the  little 
stream,  just  where  a  broad  plank  with  a  light 
rough  rail  formed  a  bridge  across  its  gurgling 
waters. 

"  Let  us  linger  here  a  moment,**"  said  Mabel, 
as  they  stood  on  the  plank,  looking  down  into 
the  clear  stream  with  its  glittering  pebbles. 
"  See,  how  it  dances  on — so  clear,  so  bright — 
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whilst  the  flowers  bend  down  to  meet  its  wa- 
ters, dimpling  into  mimic  waves.  Does  it  not 
look  all  hope,  and  joy,  and  happiness  ?  Is  it 
not  beautiful?" 

"  Not  half  so  beautiful  as  you,  my  own  sweet 
Mabel,"  replied  the  happy  lover,  who  had  no 
eye  or  thought  for  aught  beside. 

"  Yes,  far  more  beautiful, — I  would  not  have 
you  flatter,"  said  the  blushing  girl,  bending 
lower  over  the  rippling  stream.  "  See  !  all  is  so 
bright — so  happy  ! " 

"  Yes,  all  is  bright  and  happy  ;  but  nought 
so  bright  as  you — so  happy  as  myself.  Turn 
not  from  me,  Mabel !  Are  you  not  to  me  the 
brightness  of  this  life  ?  —  its  beauty,  and  its 
glory  ?  The  heart  will  wither  in  your  absence  ; 
and  yet  I  fear  that  I  must  leave  you." 

"  Leave  me  ?     I  thought  you  said — " 

"  Then  you  would  grieve,  my  Mabel,  if  I 
left  you  ? — yet  not  as  I  should  grieve.  I  was 
sad  and  restless,  longing  for  something,  yet  I 
knew  not  what :  but  now  I  know, — I  only  pined 
to  have  the  visions  of  my  youth  fulfilled — the 
lovely  dreams  that  haunted  me  by  night  and 
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day  embodied  in  a  fairer  form  than  even  the 
brightest  vision  that  beguiled  me.  Now  I 
have  found  a  happiness  of  which  I  never 
dreamt  —  no  thought  could  shadow  forth  its 
semblance.  I  pine  no  longer  for  the  world,  its 
gauds,  its  glories,  or  its  strife  :  I  would  my  life 
should  be  one  never-ending  dream  of  love  ; — I 
would  be  with  you  ever, — your  presence  makes 
it  day,  your  absence  gloom.  Nay,  chide  me 
not, — I  am  no  flatterer ;  and  if  you  think  me 
so,  then  I  shall  say  it  is  because  you  do  not  feel 
as  I  would  have  you  feel.  I  would  that  you 
too  counted  time,  not  as  the  crowd  compute, 
but  by  my  being  with  you,  or  away." 

"  Are  not  these  words  idle  flatteries  indeed  ? 
Who  bids  you  go  ? " 

''  I  have  a  father — "  and  he  looked  a  little 
less  triumphantly. 

"  And  he  will  think  that  Mabel  Conyers  is 
too  simple  and  too — " 

"  Not  so,  my  Mabel,"  interrupting  her. 
"  Look  not  so  timid  and  so  pale :  it  is  I  that 
am  no  fitting  mate  for  you.  I  would  that  I 
had  rank  and  wealth,  to  lay  them  at  your  feet 
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to  do  you  honour.  I  do  not  heed  them  for 
myself  alone  ;^and  you — you  said  you  cared 
not  for  these  things.  Heaven  has  given  me 
health  and  strength  ; — why  may  not  I,  as  others, 
win  both  gold  and  honour  ?  With  such  a 
guerdon  as  your  love,  what  may  I  not  achieve  ?**' 

"  And  your  father  will  not — " 

"  — Will  not  what,  sweet  one  ?  He  cannot 
frown  on  you.  I  would  but  urge  my  suit  in  per- 
son— circumstances  make  it  more  expedient."''' 

"  I  would  not  pain  you  by  my  questions, 
but  your  look  is  troubled  when  you  name  your 
father  :  and  that  letter  yesterday — forgive  me, 
it  is  not  idle  curiosity — I  fear — " 

"  Fear  nothing  !  there  has  been  some  mis- 
take, but  a  few  words  will  set  all  right.  I  fear 
nothing  —  see  no  obstacle!  I  may  not  have 
much  gold,  though  Martha  Wilford  promised 
wealth  ;  but  I  am  honoured  by  your  father's 
friendship,  and  he  has  said  that  he  regards  me 
as  his  son.  Will  he  then  refuse  to  give  his 
daughter  to  me  ?  Or  if  at  first  he  should  look 
coldly  on  our  love,  will  you  not  join  your 
prayers  to  mine  ?     Could  he  resist  those  gentle 
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tones  —  that  pleading  look  ?  You  are  too 
timid  and  too  fearful  !"  — for  Mabel  did  look 
doubtful,  remembering  the  proposal  of  Sir 
Thomas  Barrett.  "  Have  I  not  heard  those 
precious  words — 'I  love!'  How  then  can  I 
know  doubt  or  fear  ?  those  words  are  as  a  spell 
to  charm  all  evil  into  good.  If  our  fathers 
have  been  disunited,  we  will  join  them  ;  if  they 
have  jarred,  our  love  shall  soothe  them  into 
harmony.  I  would  look  once  again  into  those 
downcast  eyes — I  would  hear  once  more  those 
precious  words.  Nay,  Mabel,  say  you  love 
me  once — but  once  again  !" 

Before  she  could  reply,  his  arm  was  thrown 
suddenly  round  her,  and  she  felt  herself  held 
to  his  heart,  as  with  a  bound  he  cleared  the 
little  bridge  on  which  they  had  been  lingering, 
and  stood  in  safety  with  his  precious  burden  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

"  Villain  !  how  dare  you  !"  shouted  a  furious 
voice  beside  him ;  whilst  the  terrified  Mabel 
was  torn  so  rudely  from  his  arms,  that  the 
young  man  reeled  with  the  sudden  shock. 

"  How  dare  you  fling  your  arm  around  my 
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child  !"  exclaimed  the  wrathful  father,  his  lips 
livid  with  the  rage  so  long  restrained,  one  hand 
clenched  and  thrust  threateningly  in  Edward's 
face,  whilst  his  other  arm  supported  his  faint- 
ing child. 

"  Look  !  there  is  my  excuse  !"  replied  the 
young  man,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  his 
cheek  crimsoned  at  the  insult,  his  own  hand 
involuntarily  clenching  to  oppose  the  one 
thrust  out  towards  him. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  young  bull,  goaded 
almost  to  madness  by  the  teasing  of  some  boys 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field  and  the  attacks 
of  the  flies,  came  crashing  down  through  the 
thickets  directly  to  the  spot  where  the  lovers 
had  stood  not  a  minute  before,  his  bellowing 
resounding  far  and  near — his  tail  lashing  his 
sides.  On  he  rushed,  splashing,  scrambling, 
partly  on  the  narrow  bridge,  partly  in  the 
silver  stream,  then  up  the  opposite  ascent,  till, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  he  sank  on  the  earth, 
his  tongue  hanging  out  —  a  glare  over  his 
bloodshot  eye.  He  passed  just  where  the 
youthful  pair  had  stood.     Edward's  quick  eye 
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had  seen  the  danger  but  just  in  time; — his 
promptness  alone  had  saved  them  both,  not 
perhaps  from  death,  but  from  imminent  peril. 

Mabel  shuddered  in  her  father's  arms,  as  the 
wild  animal  passed  where  she  had  been  ;  and 
the  father's  threatening  hand  sank  by  his  side, 
as  he  admitted  the  peril  of  his  child.     Yet  the 
st(M*m  of  his  wrath  was  but  slightly  allayed,  and 
there  was  still  that  in  his  manner  to  justify  the 
young  man's  flashing  eye.  Mr.  Durnsford  stood 
rather  apart,   without   speech  or  motion,   save 
that  his  hand  clenched  and  unclenched  alter- 
nately, and  that  the  expression  of  his  features 
had  a  stronger  character  than  usual :  but  the 
others  were  too  much  engaged  to  think  of  him. 
For  some  moments  the  father  and  the  lover 
stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  silence ;  and  then 
the  former  spoke  abruptly  and  fiercely,  though 
he   tendered  thanks.     "  I  thank  you  for  the 
service  done  my  child,  and  am  content  that  it 
should  stand  as  an  acquittal  for  the  wrong  you 
would  have  done  to  me.     I   will  forget  that, 
but  for  your  shameful  dalliance  with  the  girl, 
she  might  have  seen  her  danger,  and  have  step- 
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ped  aside,  without  the  resting  in  your  arms. 
Depart  in  peace  !  —  let  us  meet  no  more  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Shameful  dal- 
liance !  What  am  I  to  understand  ?*"  inquired 
Edward  with  a  quivering  lip,  his  high  spirit 
rising  at  the  insult — his  eye  flashing  back  the 
angry  glance  of  his  accuser. 

"  Mean  !  I  thought  my  words  were  clear 
enough  to  any  who  would  understand." 

"  You  spoke  of  shameful  dalliance,  sir." 

"  I  did,'"'  said  the  squire,  interrupting  him, 
his  wrath  increasing  as  he  gave  it  vent.  "  I 
did,  and  I  repeat  the  words : — Shameful  dal- 
liance ! — shameful  in  her,  who  is  affianced  to 
another ; — shameful  in  you,  a  beggar  ! — son  of  a 
low-born  convict ! — or  of  one  who  should  have 
been. — Stop,  young  man,  and  hear  me  out  !  I 
heed  not  your  fiery  glance  or  your  clenched 
fist: — you  asked  my  meaning,  and  you  shall 
have  it.  I  bid  you  go,  before  1  call  my  ser- 
vants to  enforce  the  order.  Your  goods,  too 
precious  to  be  left,  shall  be  sent  safe  to  Wex- 
ton.  Go !  ere  I  lay  hands  upon  the  villain 
who  smiled  but  to  betray — who  fawned  but  to 
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deceive.  Begone,  for  your  own  sake,  lest  I  ex- 
pose you  to  others." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  go  not  without  some 
explanation  of  your  words,  or  their  recall,''  re- 
plied the  young  man,  striving  to  speak  with 
respect  and  calmness,  though  with  difficulty  re- 
straining his  indignation.  "  Had  any  other 
used  those  words,  I  should  have  given  a  briefer 
answer ;  but  as  Miss  Conyers's  father,  I  would 
bear  much  from  you." 

"  You  are  too  kind  !  Miss  Conyers  should 
be  very  thankful,  and  her  father  very  grate- 
ful," returned  the  squire  scornfully.  "  You  will 
bear  much,  you  say — you  have  borne  much  al- 
ready. The  name  of  villain  !  humbly,  meekly 
borne  it !  Perhaps  you  would  bear  a  blow," 
again  upraising  his  clenched  hand. 

"  No,  sir  ['^  replied  the  young  man  firmly, 
maintaining  his  ground  without  shrinking, 
though  cheek  and  lip  were  pallid  with  the  in- 
tenseness  of  his  agony, — "  No,  sir  !  I  would 
not  bear  a  blow,  even  from  you  ;  the  arm 
should  be  caught  ere  it  fell : — nor  will  I  brook 
in  silence  to  be  branded  as  a  villain.     I  de- 

VOL.    II.  H 
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mand  an  explanation,  and  Mr.  Conyers  is  not 
one  to  deny  it  ;  —  he  is  too  honourable  to 
slander  without  a  fancied  cause — too  generous 
to  condemn  unheard.  There  must  have  been 
some  misunderstanding — or  the  meddling  of  a 
foe,"  glancing  at  Durnsford. 

''  Some  misunderstanding  !"  shouted  the 
squire  in  his  wrath.  *'  Where  and  how  has 
there  been  misunderstanding  ?  Am  I  deaf,  that 
I  cannot  hear  ? — am  I  blind,  that  I  cannot  see  ? 
Will  you  deny  that  you  talked  of  love  to  my 
child  ?  that  you  strove  to  win  hers  in  return  ? 
Will  you  deny  that  I  saw  you  toying  with  her 
hand .''  that  I  heard  you  whisper  in  her  ear  ? 
that  you  prayed  her  to  repeat  the  words  of 
love  ?  Deny  this,  and  I  call  you  liar  ! — admit 
it,  and  I  call  you  villain  !*" 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  sir ;  I  am  neither.  I 
do  not  deny  much  of  that  with  which  you 
charge  me :  I  love  your  daughter, — I  prize  her 
love  above  all  that  the  world  has  else,  save  my 
own  honour.  I  know  not  what  you  heard  of 
our  discourse,  but  you  might  have  learnt  that 
it  was  my  wish,  my  resolve,  to  tell  you  all ; 
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whilst  I  regretted  having  allowed  any  circum- 
stance to  delay  a  full  disclosure  of  my  hopes  ; 
and  if  I  named  not  those  hopes  to  you,  I 
named  them  not  to  your  daughter, — I  was  the 
same  in  your  presence  as  in  your  absence.  Not 
till  last  night  did  I  tell  my  love  ;  not  till  to- 
day did  I  hear  from  your  daughter's  lips  that 
my  love  was  returned  ;  and  it  was  my  purpose 
ere  evening  closed  to  sue  to  you  for  the  richest 
boon  that  earth  contains.  The  kindness  you 
have  shown,  the  regard — " 

"  So  you  will  bring  that  very  kindness  and 
regard  which  you  have  outraged,  as  a  charge 
against  me  i"  exclaimed  the  squire,  interrupt- 
ing him  impatiently.  "  You  will  lay  the 
blame  on  me,  that  I  never  saw  what  you  never 
wished  that  I  should  see, — you  would  throw 
oiF  the  charge  of  deceit  from  yourself  to  lay  it 
upon  me.  Is  not  this  deeper  villany  ? — Ay,  vil- 
lany  ?  What  need  of  mincing  words  ?  What 
is  it  else,  to  have  sat  at  my  board — to  have 
drunk  of  my  cup — to  have  spoken  to  me  as  a 
friend,  and  all  the  while  to  have  been  blinding 
the  father  to  undo  the  daughter  ? — Yes,  undo  ! 

h2 
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Would  it  not  be  undoing  to  wed  with  a  name- 
less beggar  like  yourself?  Where  is  the  home 
that  you  would  take  her  to  ?" 

'*  I  have  not  riches,  sir,  I  own :  but  I  am 
young — might  win  them,  or '*'' 

"  Perhaps  1  should  not  heed  so  mere  a 
trifle,""  interrupted  the  squire,  far  too  furious 
to  hear  in  patience.  "  Or,  better  still,  Mar- 
tha Wilford  will  give  you  the  wealth  she  pre- 
dicted, though  she  never  found  it  herself.  Will 
she  give  birth  too  ? — honourable  birth  ?  Take 
the  shame  from  your  father's  name,  and  bestow 
rank  and  wealth,  like  the  witches  of  old?  And 
so  you  sold  yourself  to  her,  body  and  soul,  for 
the  hope, — leagued  with  her,  and  would  not 
tell  your  love,  nor  the  fortune  she  predicted,  be- 
cause she  bade  you  not !  And  I  and  my  child 
are  to  be  the  victims  of  her  hate — for  she  does 
hate  us  both.  And  you  thought,  forsooth, 
when  you  asked  to  be  my  son,  that  if  I  looked 
grave  at  first,  I  should  afterwards  bow  to  your 
rule ;  —  that  you  could  persuade  me  to  any- 
thing— that  I  should  yield  to  your  eloquence, 
or  Mabel's  tears.     You  are  mistaken  I     I  have 
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been  blind  for  a  time  ; — but  I  see  now.  I  am 
not  quite  the  fool  you  took  me  for.  The  name- 
less beggar  !  the  son  of  the  base  !  shall  not  wed 
with  a  Conyers  !  You  would  win  the  daughter 
without  the  father's  leave ; — is  not  this  villany  ? 
I  call  it  so  —  but  then  I  am  a  plain-spoken 
man." 

"  If  you  call  it  villany,  sir,  that,  being  poor, 
I  have  presumed  to  love  your  daughter  ; — that, 
being  without  a  title,  I  have  wooed  her  before 
your  face  ;  never  veiling  my  admiration — never 
seeking  a  private  meeting ;  never  saying,  when 
you  sent  me  out  day  after  day  as  her  pro- 
tector, what  I  would  not  that  you  should  have 
heard : — if  you  call  this  villany,  then  am  I  a 
villain  ! — if  not,  I  claim  that  the  word  shall  be 
recalled.  You  knew  my  poverty : — ask  your 
daughter  if  I  ever  failed  in  respect — if  I  ever, 
till  last  night,  pleaded  my  love.  I  admit  the 
folly  of  placing  any  reliance  on  the  predictions 
of  that  singular  woman,  to  whom  I  went  only 
at  your  desire ;  I  am  not  leagued  with  her — I 
can  scarcely  regard  her  as  a  friend  ;  yet  her 
knowledge  of  the  past  is  wonderful.     If  you 
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charge  my  love  as  a  crime,  then  am  I  guilty  ; 
but  I  sought  not  the  trial: — I  came  at  your 
bidding  —  I  stayed  at  your  entreaty.  You 
would  not  let  me  depart.  Was  it  villany  to 
stay  when  the  father  would  not  let  me  go ; — to 
love  the  gentlest,  and  the  fairest,  and  the  best, 
when  he  bade  us  be  together,  week  following 
week,  in  the  gloom  of  the  sick  chamber,  in  the 
brightness  of  the  summer  sun?  Even  you 
must  acquit  me.  I  have  but  little  wealth,  for 
false  friends  robbed  my  father  of  his  gold  :  I 
have  no  rank  to  boast,  but  I  come  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family.  I  know  not  from 
whom  you  heard  of  my  father's  wrongs  ;  I  told 
them  not,  and  the  tale,  whoever  told  it,  has 
been  perverted.  If  shame  rest  on  my  mother, — 
and  I  will  still  disbelieve  it, — there  is  no  stain 
on  my  father's  fame." 

"  Ha  !  shame  rest  on  your  mother  too  ! — then 
there  is  double  shame  :  and  yet  you  sought  my 
child  !     Out  of  my  sight  !'* 

"  No  shame  rests  on  my  birth,"  replied  the 
young  man,  his  own  temper  waxing  warmer  at 
the  growing  wrath  of  his   accuser.     "  If  my 
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mother  erred,  it  was  after  my  birth ;  and  again 
I  say  that  there  is  no  stain  on  my  father's 
fame." 

"  And  again  I  say  that  there  is  I"*  shouted 
the  squire.  "  Why  else  is  he  living  lonely,  far 
away  from  his  former  friends  ?  Answer  me 
that  if  you  can  !" 

"  He  has  suffered  wrong  from  men,  and  fears 
to  trust  them  again,"  replied  the  young  man,  a 
little  less  proudly,  so  strange  was  the  squire's 
present  knowledge,  considering  his  former  pro- 
fessed ignorance  of  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Elton. 

"  Wrongs  !"  cried  the  squire  scornfully. 
"  Yes,  the  thief  holds  himself  wronged  by  the 
officer  who  takes  him;  the  forger,  by  the  jury 
who  try  him." 

"Thief! — forger!     What  mean  you,  sir?"' 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  young  man :  —  well  if 
others  did  the  same  !  He  who  would  defraud 
another,  is  a  thief ;  and,  if  report  speaks  true, 
your  father  knows  too  well  the  meaning  of  the 
words  :  he  has  been  taken  by  the  officer — tried 
by  the  jury." 
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"  It  is  false  !'*  exclaimed  the  young  man  pas- 
sionately. 

"  Prove  it  so  !  Who  are  your  relatives  ? 
Where  did  your  father  formerly  reside  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  faltered  the  son,  seeing  how 
far  the  admission  would  tell  against  him. 
"  But  I  would  stake  my  honour  upon  his,"  he 
added  proudly. 

"  Stake  something  of  more  worth,  if  you 
would  clear  his  fame. — What  does  your  letter 
say  ?  Will  not  that  prove  his  honour  ?  May 
we  not  see  it  .^" 

'*  For  months  have  I  been  your  honoured 
guest.  Am  I  now  to  be  mocked  ?  baited,  as 
the  generous  would  think  it  shame  to  bait  the 
vilest  on  the  earth  ?  Shame  on  you,  sir  !  You 
should  have  spared  the  father,  if  you  would 
not  spare  the  son.  I  will  not  show  the  letter,'* 
he  continued,  goaded  almost  to  madness  by 
such  continued  insults ;  "  I  will  not  submit 
to  the  sneers  of  the  heartless,  the  pangs  of  a 
wounded  spirit.  But  one  thing  that  the  letter 
says  I  will  repeat.  It  bids  me  shun  all  of  the 
name  of  Conyers,  as  I  would  shun  a  pestilence. 
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There  is  pollution  in  their  presence  !  It  calls 
Philip  Conyers  one  whom  none  should  trust  ! 
whom  honest  men  should  dread  !  I  gave  no 
credit  to  the  tale  before, — I  should  believe  it 
now."" 

"  Ha,  young  sir  !  Dares  he  fling  shame  on 
me,  when  it  clings  round  himself,  and  cannot 
be  thrown  off  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Conyers,  there  is  no  shame 
on  him  ;  and  he  who  says  it,  says  a  lie  !  But 
lately  you  knew  no  one  of  the  name  of  Elton — 
since  when,  then,  have  you  known  my  father  ?'" 

"  Need  a  man  always  bear  the  same  ad- 
dress ?  A  change  of  name  may  be  as  prudent 
as  a  change  of  residence.  If  I  never  knew  your 
father,  how  could  I  have  wronged  him  ?  He 
counselled  wisely — shun  the  race  of  Conyers." 

For  some  moments  Edward  was  silent  ;  for 
a  fearful  doubt  came  over  him.  His  father 
owned  no  relative — held  intercourse  with  none ; 
and  he  had  seen  initials  on  a  seal  which  ill 
accorded  with  his  present  name.  Could  the 
charge,  then,  be  true  ?  His  head  sank  on  his 
breast — a  cold  dew  stood   on   his   brow  : — he 
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forgot  the  cruel  insults  to  himself;  he  thought 
only  of  the  possibility  of  a  parent's  guilt.  The 
agony  was  brief  as  intense.  He  remembered 
that  parent's  precepts  and  conduct,  and  felt 
that  the  charge  was  false.  He  was  shocked  at 
the  momentary  doubt  still  more  indignant  at 
the  accusation.  He  looked  up,  and  met  the 
stern  gaze  of  Mr.  Conyers  without  shrinking. 

"  That  my  father  may  have  known  you  in 
former  days — that  he  may  have  met  wrong  at 
your  hands,  is  no  proof  of  that  father's  guilt. 
As  a  son,  I  claim  to  know  the  charge  against 
him  ;  and  as  a  son,  his  constant  companion 
and  pupil,  I  deny  that  a  stain  can  attach  to  his 
honour.     Will  you  retract  the  charge  ?" 

«  No  !  I  repeat  it  !" 

"  And  I  deny  it  !"" 

"  Denial  is  not  proof,  however  boldly  made. 
The  world  says  that  your  father  forged — that 
his  life  was  saved  by  gold  and  roguery." 

"  The  world  lies  ! — and  he  is  perjured  who 
asserts  it !" 

"  Have  a  care,  young  man  !  I  have  borne 
too  much  already.  Away  !  ere  I  strike  you  to 
the  earth." 
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"  You  dare  not,  sir  !" 

"  I  dare  not,  villain  ?" 

"  I  am  no  villain." 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! — in  pity  hush  r  exclaimed 
the  wretched  Mabel,  who,  too  faint  to  speak 
before,  now  interposed.  "  Oh,  speak  not  thus, 
if  you  would  have  me  live  !"" 

The  father  and  the  lover  listened  to  those 
low,  soft  tones,  that  won  a  hearing  amid  the 
storm  of  passion  by  their  very  sweetness.  They 
looked  on  the  deathy  cheek,  and  there  was 
a  brief  silence.  "  Go  r  said  Mr.  Conyers 
sternly.  "  Let  us  meet  no  more  ;  and  I  for- 
give the  past."^ 

The  young  man  started  :  his  thoughts  had 
been  with  Mabel. 

"  Your  pardon,  sir  :  but  we  must  meet 
again; — my  father's  honour  shall  be  cleared. 
It  is  I  that  should  forgive. '"' 

"  Begone !  before  I  speak  my  curse  upon 
your  head — the  parent's  curse  for  bringing 
sorrow  on  his  child.  Go  !  go  !"  stamping  with 
impatience. 

"  Go !    do  go  now  !    if  only  for   my  sake," 
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pleaded  the  gentle  Mabel,   trembling  at  their 
violence. 

"  If  I  do,  Mabel,  it  is  for  your  asking — ^not 
for  his  command.  Do  you  believe  me  guilt- 
less—me and  mine  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Mabel  fervently. 

"  Will  you  believe  it  still,  when  I  shall  be 
away  ?" 

*'  Now  and  ever." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  those  kindly  words  ! 
they  will  be  ever  with  me.  Farewell  now — we 
shall  soon  meet  again."  Then,  resuming  his 
sternness,  "  I  go,  Mr.  Conyers  ;  not  that  I  fear 
your  threats,  but  that  I  will  not  pain  your  gen- 
tle child — I  go  to  my  father.  I  do  not  ask  you 
now  to  retract  your  words ;  but  when  I  return 
with  the  means  of  clearing  his  fame,  I  trust  I 
shall  not  then  vainly  appeal  to  your  honour  to 
withdraw  them.     Your  cruel  insults  to  myself 

But  for  the  present  let  them  pass  ;  before 

to-morrow  shall  have  closed,  you  may  regret 
them  more  than  myself.  To  you  too,  I  say,  we 
shall  soon  meet  again  !" 

"  I    shall    not    shrink    from    the   meetinsr. 
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Bring  proof  of  your  father's  innocence  —  of 
your  own  unblemished  descent  from  an  ancient 
and  honourable  race,  and  Philip  Conyers  will 
give  you  his  daughter,"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made. 

*'  I  accept  the  promise,  though  made  in 
scorn,"  replied  the  youth  with  a  flushed  cheek. 

"  And  I  abide  by  it,  if  you  claim  its  fulfil- 
ment within  three  months,"  repeated  the 
squire  with  a  taunting  laugh. 

"  Enough,  sir  !  Mabel  Conyers  will  be 
mine ! " 

The  glow  of  triumph  faded  from  his  cheek 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  when  he  looked  on 
the  fainting  girl,  whose  eyes  were  turned  on 
him  in  pleading  and  in  sorrow.  He  would 
have  approached  her — he  would  have  spoken, 
but  Mr.  Conyers  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"  Away  !  no  further  parley  till  you  claim  my 
promise." 

"  Go,  in  silence  and  in  peace !"  said  Mabel 
softly. 

For  another  moment  his  gaze  was  fixed  on 
her ;  then,  waving  his  hand  as  in  farewell,  he 
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turned  abruptly  away,  re-crossed  the  little 
bridge,  and  hastily  climbed  the  steep  down 
which  he  had  so  lately  passed  with  that  fair 
creature  clinging  to  his  arm.  What  were  his 
feelings  then  ?  what  were  they  now  ?  How 
brief  a  space  of  time  can  cloud  our  hopes  ! — 
how  swift  is  change  ! 

Half  raising  herself  from  her  father's  arm, 
Mabel  looked  on  Edward,  till,  springing  over 
the  stile,  he  was  lost  to  her  view.  Mr.  Con- 
yers  noted  a  slight  shudder,  as,  reaching  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  he  turned  towards  her  for  an 
instant ;  and  when  he  was  no  longer  seen,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  as  though  she  had  held  her  breath 
to  listen  to  his  last  step,  she  fell  back  into  her 
father's  arms,  pale,  cold,  aod  senseless. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Conyers  knew  not  till  he  saw  his  child 
lying  in  his  arras  with  the  semblance  of  death 
how  much  he  loved  her — how  she  had  twined 
round  his  heart  with  her  gentle  and  loving 
cares  in  the  weary  hours  of  sickness.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  seen  any 
one  faint ;  and  when  no  colour  came  in  her 
cheek — no  word  from  her  pallid  lip,  and  her 
eyes  unclosed  not  at  his  affectionate  entreaties, 
he  believed  that  her  spirit  had  passed  away  in 
the  shock,  and  reproaching  himself  with  the 
incoherence  of  a  madman,  he  called  on  Edward 
to  return,  promising  to  give  him  his  child  if  he 
would  but  restore  her  to  life. 

But  Edward  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing — 
with  feelings  little  more  sane,  hasting  he  knew 
— he  cared  not  whither,  so  that  he  was  in  mo- 
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tion,  and  leaving  the  scene  of  insult  and  of 
wrong. 

Mr.  Durnsford's  judicious  advice  and  friend- 
ly soothing  soon  set  all  things  in  fairer  order. 
Mabel  was  carried  into  the  house,  and  gra- 
dually recovered  consciousness,  though  she  con- 
tinued too  faint  to  leave  her  room.  Her  father 
pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her  cheek  as  he 
left  her  to  the  care  of  her  maid,  but,  by 
Durnsford's  advice,  avoided  all  allusion  to  the 
past.  She  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
but  was  too  languid  to  do  more. 

To  the  great  vexation  of  host  and  guest,  Mr. 
Durnsford  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Grange 
that  afternoon,  to  fulfil  a  previous  engagement ; 
but  he  lingered  to  the  latest  possible  moment, 
and  on  departing  promised  to  return  within  the 
week. 

When  satisfied  that  his  child's  insensibility 
was  but  temporary,  the  squire's  wrath  against 
Edward  Elton  returned  with  something  of  its 
former  violence,  and  was  scarcely  abated  dur- 
ing Durnsford's  stay,  with  whom  he  talked  ovei- 
the  late  contention,  more  and  more  confirmed 
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in  his  belief  that  the  young  man  whom  he  had 
honoured  for  so  long  was  the  son  of  the  forger 
Hather  :  but  when  his  friend  departed,  with  him 
too  appeared  to  vanish  some  of  his  wrathful  feel- 
ing. The  time  passed  slowly  and  heavily  away  : 
he  looked  to  the  seats  where  his  child  and  his 
young  guest  had  so  lately  sat,  smiling  on  him 
in  their  happiness,  and  he  sighed  to  think  how 
that  child  was  now  in  sadness  and  in  sorrow  ; 
and  instead  of  blaming  the  youth  as  the  cause, 
as  he  had  done  before,  he  began  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  him,  —  to  doubt  if  he  had  been  so 
much  in  fault,  or  acquainted  with  his  father's 
guilt,  and  even  to  suspect  that  he  had  himself 
been  more  violent  than  the  occasion  warranted. 
Perhaps  the  solitary  evening  accomplished 
more  in  Edward's  favour  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate measures  could  have  effected  :  it  showed 
his  value  by  the  contrast  of  his  absence ;  and 
gave  the  squire  time  and  opportunity  to  enume- 
rate his  many  agreeable  and  estimable  qualities, 
and  to  think  how  often  both  had  been  employ- 
ed in  his  service  or  amusement.  Thoroughly 
weary  of  solitude,  Mr.  Conyers  retired  early  to 
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rest,  though  not  for  some  hours  to  sleep,  and 
rose  betimes,  eager  to  hear  of  Mabel's  health, 
and  resolved,  should  the  young  man  return  with 
proofs  of  his  father's  honour  before  three 
months  had  passed,  and  his  child's  heart  be 
really  set  on  the  match,  to  keep  his  promise 
made  in  scorn.  The  tempest  of  rage  had  sub- 
sided, almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen  : 
there  was  scarcely  any  of  the  leaven  of  malice 
in  his  disposition  : —  he  was  never  sullen — with 
him  the  sun  shone  out  as  soon  as  the  hail  had 
descended. 

Mabel  joined  him  at  breakfast — answered 
all  his  questions  gently  and  affectionately — 
said  she  was  better — shed  no  tears,  and  tried  to 
smile  upon  him  as  before ;  but  she  trembled  as 
he  spoke  —  started  at  every  sound,  even  the 
loud  breathing  of  the  dogs  upon  the  hearth — ate 
nothing,  though  she  let  him  heap  her  plate, 
and  was  so  weak  and  languid  that  she  could 
scarcely  raise  her  cup.  Her  father  looked  at 
her  in  alarm ;  for  she  was  little  less  death-like 
than  when  lying  in  his  arms  the  day  before. 
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Tears  could  always  turn  him  ;  but  to  see 
Mabel  as  she  was,  or  had  been,  was  a  thousand 
times  more  subduincr — it  was  so  like  death  that 

o 

he  feared  to  make  the  likeness  a  reality. 

A  gentleman  came  on  business  before  break- 
fast was  concluded,  which  prevented  his  prov- 
ing the  power  of  soothing  words  to  recall  life 
to  the  eye  and  colour  to  the  cheek. 

*'  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus — ^you  must 
smile  upon  me,  Mabel,"  said  her  father  on  his 
return. 

He  had  entered  the  room  unnoticed  by  his 
daughter,  who  was  sitting  as  he  had  left  her, 
languid  and  abstracted.  She  looked  up  and 
tried  to  obey  him ;  but  the  word  and  the 
smile  came  not  at  her  bidding,  and  he  saw 
that  his  address  had  startled  her. 

"What  do  you  wish,  my  child?"  he  asked, 
placing  himself  beside  her,  and  drawing  her  to- 
wards him. 

She  was  silent,  trembling  still  more. 

"  What  will  you,  Mabel  ?"  he  repeated  with 
increasing  earnestness.     *'  Do  not  fear  to  speak." 
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"  Forgive  —  oh,  forgive  me  and  him  !"  she 
faltered,  looking  into  his  face  for  one  brief 
instant. 

'«  1  do,  my  child— I  do  !" 

"  Heaven  bless  you  !'*  flinging  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 

They  were  the  first  tears  which  she  had  shed 
— they  were  the  lightening  of  a  weight  that 
bad  pressed  heavy  on  her  senses.  But  if  a 
great  relief  to  her,  they  were  but  a  slight  one 
to  her  father. 

"  Hush  !  hush,  Mabel !  don't  sob  so  pite- 
ously.  What  can  I  do  more?  He  has  en- 
gaged to  come  and  claim  you.  Let  him  come, 
and  I  will  not  say  him  nay.  Perhaps  I  was 
rash,  and  he  was  warm — young  blood  is  ever 
hot.  Come,  come,  Mabel,  look  up,  and  smile 
on  your  fond  father,  who  did  not  know  till 
yesterday  how  much  he  loved  you,  or  the 
poor  lad  either:  I  missed  him  sadly  after 
Durnsford  went,  and  began  to  think  I  had 
been  hard  upon  him.  If  he  loves  you  as  he 
should,  and  told  the   truth,  he  will  soon  be 
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back  ;    and  you   must  smile    upon  me  doubly 
till  he  come." 

He  kissed  her,  and  she  smiled  upon  him  as 
he  wished,  twining  her  arms  more  fondly 
round  him. 

The  trampling  of  a  horse  and  the  sound  of 
many  voices  came  from  below.  The  squire 
rose  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  commotion, 
but,  instead  of  speaking  from  the  window  to 
allay  it,  left  the  room  in  evident  vexation.  A 
name  distinguished  amid  the  confusion  of 
tongues  caused  Mabel  also  to  rise  and  look 
from  the  window ;  but  she  saw  only  the  tail  of 
Fury  as  they  were  leading  him  round  to  the 
stables.  She  knew  that  the  horse  had  been 
sent  with  Elton's  clothes  to  Wexton  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  his  return  caused  her 
fresh  alarms,  not  dispelled  by  her  father's  look 
when  he  re-entered  the  room. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  she  inquired  anx- 
iously, not  finding  him  inclined  to  speak. 

"  Nothing  alarming — so  do  not   weep  and 
tremble,"  he  replied  a  little  sharply.     "  I  sup- 
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pose  you  guess  something  of  the  truth,  though 
I  made  the  talkers  disperse  instead  of  prating 
under  the  window,  worrying  you.  The  silly 
boy  has  returned  Fury,  and  all  his  trappings, 
with  no  very  courteous  message — '  He  will  take 
nothing  at  my  hands,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  I  shall  repent. ■"  I  believed  him  forgiv- 
ing, though  high-spirited  ;  and  thought  that  if 
young  blood  boiled  the  sooner,  it  also  cooled 
the  sooner." 

"  Believe  so  still,  dear  father — I  will  be  his 
surety." 

"  Have  a  care,  Mabel ;  we  may  both  be  de- 
ceived. Dawkins  says  that  his  words  and  man- 
ner were  violent  and  disrespectful." 

"  Did  Dawkins  take  the  hor«e  ?" 

''  Yes." 

"  I  wish  old  Ned  had  gone.  Dawkins  never 
forgave  his  taming  Fury." 

"  And  so  you  think  that  I  should  not  be- 
lieve his  report  ?" 

"  Not  without  corroboration.""* 

*'  But  there  is  the  insult  of  sending  back  the 
horse." 
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"  Would  you  have  retained  it,  sir,  after 
what '' 

"  — After  what  I  said  yesterday,  you  would 
add,  Mabel.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think 
I  should.     But  he  might  have  written." 

"  He  might — I  wish  he  had  ;  but — "*'  she  he- 
sitated. 

"  But  you  would  have  me  judge  him  kindly 
— and  so  I  will.  He  declared  his  intention  of 
leaving  Wexton  early  this  morning,  or  old 
Ned  should  take  it  again,  for  he  more  than 
earned  it : — perhaps  he  feared  this,  for  he  took 
especial  care  to  have  his  departure  understood. 
Poor  boy  !  he  has  no  horse  at  all ;  —  he  should 
have  guessed  that  I  was  vexed  at  my  over- 
warmth  by  this  time.  Dawkins  would  have 
been  back  last  night,  but  Fury  cast  a  shoe, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  morning. 
As  it  is,  1  suppose  I  must  give  the  animal  to 
your  care,  with  old  Ned  as  deputy,  since  I 
know  not  where  the  rash  boy  is  to  be  found. 
I  suspect  Fury  will  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  neglect.  But  mind,  if  I  yield  thus  much, 
giving  up  for  the  present  the  match  with  Bar- 
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rett,  on  which  my  heart  was  set — if  I  do  not 
condemn  the  young  man  unheard,  and  promise 
to  be  no  hard  judge  hereafter,  you  must  re- 
member that  you  are  Philip  Conyers's  daugh- 
ter —  that  his  proofs  must  satisfy  me ;  and 
should  he  be  dishonourable  enough  to  seek  an 

interview,  1  expect But  I  think  I  may  trust 

you,  Mabel." 

"  Indeed  you  may,  were  it  onl}^  for  this 
kindness,"*'  replied  his  daughter  with  un- 
wonted energy,  kissing  his  cheek.  "  He 
will  not  put  me  to  the  trial — he  is  far  away 
ere  this." 

"  I  hope  he  is : — and  now  it  is  time  that  I 
should  prepare  for  Merrick's,  as  I  must  go 
through  Wexton  on  my  way.  If  Staunton 
should  not  have  the  papers  ready,  I  may  stay 
with  him  to-night,  instead  of  going  on  to 
Merrick's,  for  I  should  be  glad  of  an  excuse. 
It  will  be  a  riotous  party,  I  am  afraid,  and  I 
am  in  no  mind  for  that,  having  had  too  many 
of  them  lately ;  but  I  could  scarcely  decline 
this  without  offence.  I  shall  lead  a  quieter 
life  now  Durnsford  is   gone,   and  we   will  be 
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more  together ;  I  always  feel  a  better  man 
when  you  are  near  me.  There  may  be  some 
old  customs  not  so  praiseworthy  as  I  believed 
— better  if  I  had  thought  of  these  things  in 
my  younger  days :  better  to  learn  to  tread  the 
right  path  in  early  youth — it  is  hard  to  walk 
in  a  strange  road  when  old  age  is  coming  on 
but  there  is  One  who  can  make  us  strong,  and 
keep  us  right.  —  If  I  go  to  Merrick's,  I  shall 
leave  early,  and  be  home  before  eleven  : — if 
not  returned  then,  do  not  expect  me." 

Mr.  Conyers  went  to  make  his  toilet,  by  no 
means  an  elaborate  one,  and  was  soon  again  by 
his  daughter's  side,  soothing  and  caressing  her, 
and  striving  to  shake  off  a  sadness  strange  to 
him.  Edward  was  not  named  ;  but  when  he 
spoke  of  the  future,  it  was  evident  that  his 
return  was  in  his  mind.  Mabel  noted  this,  and 
a  light  came  into  her  soft  eyes.  Thus  sat  the 
father  and  his  child  planning  schemes  for  the 
future,  when  the  squire  was  informed  that  his 
horse  was  ready :  even  then  he  lingered,  and 
rose  reluctantly,  loth  to  depart. 

"  This  is  playing  the  girl,"  he  said  to  him- 
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self,  as  he  felt  a  presentiment  of  evil  creeping 
over  him,  and  shrank  from  saying  "  Good 
b  'ye,"  though  but  for  a  few  hours. 

This  was  a  strange  thing  to  the  honest 
squire,  hitherto  so  little  influenced  by  the 
poetry  of  love  or  the  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  he  was  ashamed  of  the  weakness.  He 
conquered  it  in  action ; — but  in  thought  it  lin- 
gered still. 

"  Good  b  'ye,  Mabel,"  he  said  with  a  sudden 
effort,  kissing  her  now  glowing  cheek.  '*  Keep 
up  a  gay  heart ;  and  let  me  see  you  to-morrow 
all  yourself  again  :  there  are  many  bright  days 
in  store  for  us  yet.  Now  the  other  cheek,  lest 
this  one  should  be  jealous.  There,  child, — let 
me  go;"  bursting  from  the  arms  that  were 
clinging  round   him. 

The  squire  stalked  out  of  the  room  without 
looking  back  ;  but  he  was  glad  to  meet  his 
child's  smile  as  he  rode  beneath  the  window. 
His  bow  and  the  waving  hand  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  gallant  knight  of  the  olden  times ; 
so  truly  does  love  lend  a  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  poorest  act. 
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"  I  have  not  done  the  good  I  might  and  should, 
but  much  evil ; — and  it  is  sad  to  have  to  think 
of  this  at  my  time  of  life,  with  so  short  a  space 
before  me  to  redeem  the  past.  Would  that 
I  had  walked  more  with  my  God  in  the  days  of 
my  youth  ! — but,  though  late,  with  His  help,  I 
will  look  to  my  ways  for  the  future.  With  my 
children  round  me,"  and  Edward  Elton  was 
included  in  the  number,  "  my  old  age  will  be 
cheered,  and  I  may  find  better  joys  than  in  the 
wine-cup.  Would  that  Philip  were  come  ! — he 
delays.  I  must  console  myself  by  thinking 
that  I  shall  the  more  rejoice  in  his  presence, — 
and  the  poor  shall  have  a  feast." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Conyers  as 
he  rode  through  the  village,  where  there  was 
proof  enough  that,  despite  his  popularity,  he 
had  not  been  an  active  and  judicious  steward  of 
the  gifts  of  Heaven.  He  had  given,  but  not 
judiciously  —  on  no  fixed  principle:  he  had 
been  silent  when  he  should  have  rebuked  ;  he 
h^d  done  what  a  natural  kindness  prompted, 
but  he  had  not  held  himself  accountable  for 
the    goods  committed  to    his   care.      Health, 
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time,  gold,  bad  been  squandered — wasted: — 
he  had  had  no  holy  principle  of  action.  Kind 
and  honourable  in  his  relations  with  his  brother 
man,  he  had  thought  little  of  his  duties  to  his 
Creator.  Born  in  a  Christian  land,  and  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  faith,  still  its  purity  had 
not  been  his  rule  of  life  ; — rich  in  the  applause 
of  men,  he  had  not  felt  himself  a  sinner  need- 
ing a  Saviour.  Holier  hopes  and  clearer  views 
had  come  within  the  last  few  months,  though 
sometimes  clouded  by  the  habits  and  the  errors 
of  the  past ; — a  few  weeks  could  not  at  once 
undo  the  work  of  years.  He  was  as  a  watch  re- 
pairing— there  was  a  new  main-spring,  but  the 
other  works  were  not  as  yet  perfectly  adjusted 
to  it. 

Mr.  Conyers  regretted  the  past  and  traced 
out  the  future ; — he  planned  work  for  coming 
years.  How  knew  he  that  years  would  be 
granted  to  work  in  ?  Let  none  pause  in  the  pur- 
suit of  good — let  none  delay  in  the  work  of  re- 
paration :  they  who  are  in  life  to-day,  may  be  in 
death  to-morrow  :  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave — no  prayer  or  praise  in  the  silent 
tomb! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  day  passed  —  the  evening  came  —  and 
Mabel  sat  at  the  open  window,  looking  out 
on  the  lengthening  shadows  and  the  changing 
lights,  as  the  sun  sank  in  the  west  behind  his 
gorgeous  canopy  of  cloud. 

Her  eye  was  on  these  things,  but  her  heart 
was  far  away — with  her  father  in  his  solitary 
ride — with  her  lover  in  his  eager  journey. 
There  was  sadness  in  her  thoughts  ;  but  it  was 
a  beautiful  and  gentle  sadness — a  sobered  joy 
rather  than  a  remembered  sorrow.  Twilight 
faded  into  night ;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
clear  grey  vault,  and  the  stars  shone  out  with  a 
gentle  loveliness  that  would  have  soothed,  not 
shocked,  earth's  greatest  mourner.  Still  Mabel 
sat  at  the  window,  and  still  she  marked  but 
little  of  the  outward  scene. 

There    was   a   rustling    among    the    shrubs 
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bounding  the  lawn  on  which  she  looked; — a 
figure  stepped  lightly  out  from  the  leafy  shade 
and  crept  silently  towards  the  window.  Mabel 
watched  its  advance,  at  first  in  breathless  ter- 
ror, silent  from  fear — then  with  a  softer  feeling : 
it  stood  beneath  the  window,  looked  hurriedly 
round,  and  spoke. 

"  Mabel  !  my  own  love  !  I  could  not  go 
without  your  pardon  —  without  one  farewell. 
I  went  at  your  bidding  with  the  language  of 
scorn  and  the  words  of  insult  in  my  ear  ; — now 
I  wait  but  to  hear  you  say  '  God  speed  you !' 
and  then  I  go  to  redeem  my  pledge.  All  day 
have  I  watched  for  one  moment's  speech,  for  I 
heard  you  were  ill.  I  saw  you  sitting  here  in 
the  bright  sunshine  and  the  twilight  gloom  ; 
but  I  could  not  approach,  for  there  were  others 
near.  Now  in  this  friendly  darkness  I  would 
say  farewell,  and  would  hear  you  speed  me  on 
my  errand  in  the  gentle  tones  of  love.  You 
are  silent ! — Do  you  too  condemn  me  unheard  ? 
Must  I  bear  your  doubts,  as  well  as  your  fa- 
ther's scorn  ?  But  for  your  sake  he  should 
have  rued  his  words  ; — and  he  may  do  so  yet." 
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"  Say  not  so !''  exclaimed  Mabel,  trembling 
with  alarm  at  his  quick  tone.  "  He  is  sorry 
— he  would  repair — " 

"  No  more  of  that,  Mabel !"  interrupting 
her  impetuously.  "  I  know  what  he  says.  I 
come  not  to  speak  of  him  ;  I  come  to  speak  of 
our  love  —  our  hopes.  I  cannot  cross  your 
father's  threshold  —  I  cannot  stand  in  your 
father''s  house,  till  I  can  claim  the  retraction 
of  his  words.  The  night  is  lovely  —  will  you 
not  come  out  beneath  the  light  of  the  gentle 
stars  ?" 

"  Alas  !  do  not  ask  it  !  I  dare  not — my 
word  is  given  to  my  father.  Would  that  you 
had  not  come !" 

'^  I  thank  you  for  those  words,  and  the 
wringing  of  your  hands  that  prove  their  truth. 
What  is  a  lover's  anguish  to  a  father's  wish  ?" 

He  spoke  with  bitterness ;  and  even  in  the 
dim  moonlight  she  could  see  his  cheek,  that 
had  been  white  as  marble,  crimson  as  he  spoke. 

«'  Nay,  not  so !  Oh,  Edward,  think  not 
thus  !  I  would  do  aught  I  should  to  soothe 
you  ;  but  my  father  is  not  harsh — he " 
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'*  Speak  not  of  him,  if  you  would  have  me  re- 
frain from  words  which  would  shock  your  duty 
and  your  love." 

"  Only  hear  me  !"  clasping  her  hands  im- 
ploringly.    "  My  dear  father  is — " 

"Ay,  your  father  is  — "  interrupting  her 
with  vehemence  ;  then,  stopping  abruptly  as  he 
looked  in  her  saddened  features,  he  added  in  a 
gentler  tone,  "  No  matter  what  he  is,  dear 
Mabel ;  we  will  not  speak  of  him.  Since  you 
grieve  at  my  coming,  you  will  rejoice  at  my 
departure." 

"  Is  this  kind .?" 

"  No  ;  it  is  cruel — most  cruel !"  he  replied  as 
a  tear  fell  on  his  upturned  brow.  "  Forgive 
me !  and  say  that  you  will  mourn  my  ab- 
sence." 

"  But  you  will  return  ?'''' 

"  And  you  wish  it,  Mabel  ?'^ 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?'' 

"  I  will  not  doubt  it.  There  shall  be  no 
tarrying  in  my  steps.  And  you  will  think  of 
me  when  far  away  ? — you  will  let  no  threats 
induce  you  to  recall  that  love  you  pledged  to 
me?" 
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"  You  do  me  wrong  to  doubt  me  thus." 

"  But  if  Mr.  Conyers  should  refuse  to  re- 
deem his  pledge  r" 

"  He  will  not  refuse,"  replied  his  child  a 
little  proudly.  "My  father  never  broke  his 
plighted  word.     Even  now  he — " 

''  No  more  !  his  very  name  burns  in  his  in- 
sults with  a  deeper  brand.  His  pledge  was 
spoken  but  in  scorn. — Do  not  rebuke  me  with 
that  gentle  look — turn  not  away,  and  I  will 
strive  to  think  upon  him  as  your  father, — 
but  not  now — his  insults  are  too  fresh  upon 
my  mind.  I  would  not  meet  him— -no,  not  for 
this  world's  wealth  !  I  mif^ht  forget  he  was 
your  parent — I  a  Christian." 

"  Bring  round  the  other  dogs,  Jem,  whilst 
I  let  out  the  mastiff.  I  am  sure  the  young 
fellow  is  skulking  somewhere  about  the  pre- 
mises still ;  and  master  ordered  that  he  should 
be  hunted  away  if  he  com'd  here  to  look  arter 
the  girl.  Make  haste  !  I  hear  a  rustling  by 
the  sitting-room  window." 

The  harsh,  angry  tones  of  the  speaker  (Daw- 
kins)  came  distinctly  to  the  ears  of  the  lovers ; 
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the  one  stunned  by  terror,  the  other  nerved  to 
exertion  by  the  insult ;  for  that  he  was  the 
young  fellow  meant,  Edward  doubted  not. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  barking  of 
the  dogs  sounded  louder  and  nearer : — to  re- 
main, was  to  subject  Mabel  to  remark  and  him- 
self to  needless  shame. 

"  Insult  on  insult !  cruelty  on  cruelty  !  — a 
sport  to  the  base-born !  hunted,  hounded,  as 
a  thieving  miscreant  !  And  this  —  this  from 
your  father  !  Mine  is  no  common  love,  that  I 
must  love  you  still : — but  I  would  not  have  him 
cross  my  path  to-night.  Farewell,  love !  till  I 
claim  you  as  my  own  :  till  then,  I  pray  you, 
have  me  in  your  heart.     Farewell !" 

Imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  hand  that  rested  on 
the  sill  as  she  leant  from  the  window,  he  was 
gone  before  she  could  speak,  hid  from  her  sight 
by  the  shrubs,  through  which  she  could  hear 
him  forcing  his  way. 

The  barking  under  the  window,  and  the 
harsh  voices  of  Dawkins  and  his  companion 
urging  on  the  dogs,  roused  her  from  her  stu- 
por ;  whilst  the  peril  of  him  she  loved  supplied 
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that  decision  in  which  those  who  judged  only 
from  her  gentleness  believed  her  to  be  de- 
ficient. 

"  What  is  the  matter  r"  she  asked,  leaning 
anxiously  forward. 

''Only  some  one  among  the  bushes  that 
should  not  be,  Miss,"  muttered  Dawkins  not 
very  respectfully. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  The  mastiff  is  on  the  track — he  will  soon 
have  him,"  shouted  Dawkins,  encouraging  the 
animal,  unheedful  of  Mabel's  question. 

"  Would  you  hunt  a  human  being  with  dogs, 
merely  for  being  in  a  shrubbery  ?  and  with 
one  that  you  know  would  tear  him  to  pieces  ? 
Come  back,  and  call  off  the  mastiff." 

The  man  stopped  involuntarily  at  the  autho- 
ritative tone  of  his  young  mistress — a  tone  so 
strange,  so  new  :  little  did  he  guess  that  to  her 
terror  she  owed  the  power  of  command. 

"  Master  bade  me  drive  un  away,"  muttered 
the  man  sulkily,  unwilling  to  yield,  and  yet 
not  quite  daring  to  disobey. 

"  Not  with  fierce  dogs,  I  am  sure,"  remarked 
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Mabel  a  little  less  firmly,  startled  at  his  an- 
swer. 

"  Why,  you  see.  Miss,  Bat  Wiggins  can't  be 
driv'd  away  easily  without,  —  knowing  every 
nook  and  corner  as  he  do,  being  a  thief — and 
a  deep  un." 

Mabel  breathed  more  freely.  Bat  Wiggins, 
and  not  Edward  Elton,  was  the  object  of  the 
order  and  the  search. 

"  Call  back  the  dogs,  or  you  leave  the 
Grange  to-morrow,""  she  said  in  a  tone  compel- 
ling obedience,  though  the  man  muttered  and 
grumbled  as  he  complied. 

"I  can't  be  answerable  for  anything  stolen 
to-night." 

"  I  will  be  answerable  for  anything  taken 
by  Bat  Wiggins.  He  sent  word  by  his  mother 
that  he  had  left  the  village  for  ever ;  but  if 
not,  you  should  be  the  last  to  hurt  him ;  and 
you  know  that  your  master  warned  you  all 
against  using  the  mastiff.  Tie  him  up  again, 
and  take  back  the  other  dogs." 

"  It  bean't  so  easy  to  stop  Jowler,"  muttered 
the  man. 
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*Do   it — and    that    directly,  or   leave   the 
Grange  to  morrow." 

The  man  saw  the  necessity  of  recalling  the 
dog,  and  accomplished  it — but  with  muttered 
curses  too  low  for  Mabel's  ear,  and  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  beard  some  one  among  the 
shrubs. 

His  companion,  more  humane,  had  shrunk 

away  at  Mabel's  reproof ;  and  Dawkins  followed 

his  example,  but  with  no  friendly  feeling  for 

his  young  lady,  being  aware  that  his  conduct 

towards  Bat  Wiggins  would  ill  brook  scrutiny. 

No  sooner  was  the  man  out  of  sight,  than 

Mabel  leant  anxiously  forward   with  straining 

eyes  and  eager  ear,  hoping  to  see  the  shadow  of 

her  lover  on  the  moonlit  grass — to  hear  the 

recoil  of  the  boughs  as  they  closed  behind  him. 

In  vain  she  looked — in  vain  she  listened  !  no 

form  met  her  straining  gaze — no  step  met  her 

eager   ear.     How  deeply    did    she   mourn   his 

coming,    since    he    had    departed    confirmed, 

strengthened  in  his  belief  of  her  father's  un- 

friendly  feeling  towards  him  !     How  did  she 

long  for  his  return,  though  only  for  one  short 
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five  minutes,  to  convince  him  of  his  error  ! 
How  did  she  blame  herself  for  not  having  in- 
sisted on  his  listening  to  her  words  ! — but  the 
interview  had  been  so  brief,  so  startling  in  its 
commencement  and  conclusion,  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  compel  his  attention.  And 
now  he  was  gone — gone  with  the  feeling,  as  he 
had  said,  that  insult  on  insult  had  been  heaped 
upon  him — cruelty  on  cruelty, — that  he  had 
been  hunted  by  dogs  and  menials  !  And  by 
whose  order  ? — By  her  father's  .'  Her  heart 
sickened  at  the  thought. — She  knew  not  his 
address ;  so  that  even  could  she  persuade  her 
father  to  the  act  of  writing,  how  could  a  letter 
reach  him  ?  Her  only  hope  was,  that,  hearing 
her  order,  he  would  return.  Long  and  anx- 
iously she  watched  ;  but  he  came  not.  Then 
he  was  gone  !  She  could  no  longer  doubt  ;■— the 
hope,  the  energy  that  had  sustained  her  faint- 
ing spirits,  failed  at  the  conviction — her  head 
sank  on  her  arm,  and  the  tears,  hitherto  re- 
strained, burst  forth  in  a  passionate  gush. 

The  clock    struck  ten  ;    she  started  at  the 
sound — her  father  might   be  expected.     She 
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strove  to  hush  her  sorrow  and  to  wipe  away 
its  trace  :  she  would  not  that  he  should  see 
her  thus; — she  would  not,  if  she  could  well 
avoid  it,  see  him  that  night.  He  had  bade  her 
retire  early,  and  she  would  do  so  : ^deferring 
their  meeting  till  the  morrow  would  be  a  great 
relief.  She  must  tell  him  of  her  lover's  visit ; 
and  yet  she  shrank  from  the  necessity.  How 
could  she  bear  to  hear  him  blamed  ?  Edward 
Elton  had  thought  hardly  of  her  father  then  ; 
she  feared  he  thought  more  hardly  now,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  been  hunted  by  his  order. 
Instead  of  wishing  him  back,  perhaps  she  ought 
to  rejoice  that  he  was  really  gone— that  he  and 
her  father  would  not  meet  till  the  hearts  of 
both  were  softened.  How  did  she  know  that 
they  were  not  at  that  very  moment  standing  in 
the  presence  of  each  other  ?" 

As  she  put  forth  her  hand  to  take  a  light, 
she  started  back.  There  was  blood  on  the 
hand  which  her  lover  had  clasped.  Her  first 
thought  was  that  he  had  been  wounded,  and 
she  sprang  back  to  the  window  to  see  if  there 
was  blood  on  the  green  turf.     There  was  none  ! 
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— the  moon^s  pale  light  was  full  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  stood,  and  there  was  no  stain  of 
blood  on  the  silvered  sward.  He  might  have 
torn  his  hand  forcing  his  way  among  the 
shrubs.  Was  it  an  omen  of  impending  evil  ? 
She  sank  on  a  chair,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  ;  for  her  lover^s  look  as  he  named  her 
father,  as  he  said,  '  let  him  not  cross  my  path  !' 
came  full  upon  her,  with  a  fearful  distinctness. 
But  no  !  the  fear  was  vain  !  As  her  father, 
he  would  respect — would  do  him  no  harm.  She 
tried  to  hush  her  fears  ;  but  the  fears  of  affec- 
tion are  not  so  easily  hushed.  She  went  to  her 
room  and  dismissed  her  attendant  almost  im- 
mediately, with  an  unnatural  calmness.  The 
Mabel  Conyers  of  that  evening  was  a  different 
being  from  the  timid,  shrinking  Mabel  Con- 
yers of  former  days :  she  had  thoughts  which 
she  dared  not  tell — terrors  which  she  dared  not 
show.  She  tried  to  wash  the  stain  from  her 
hand,  but  she  thought  it  clung  to  her  fingers 
with  a  wonderful  tenacity;  and  she  remem- 
bered the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  that  there 
is  no  cleansing  the  stain  of  murder.     She  put 
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her  hand  to  her  aching  brow  ;  it  burned  beneath 
her  touch  : — she  threw  open  the  casement  to 
admit  the  cool  night  air;  it  only  seemed  to 
fan  into  a  flame  the  liquid  fire  in  her  veins. 
Strange  forms  came  flitting,  gibbering  round 
her ;  unearthly  voices  whispered  in  her  ear  ; 
the  figures  of  her  father  and  her  lover  rose 
before  her,  sometimes  apart,  sometimes  to- 
gether— now  in  living  wrath,  now  in  the  chill 
of  death, — and  then  bleeding — suffering,  with 
the  glaring  eye  and  the  writhing  form.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  bed,  burying  her  face  in 
the  clothes  to  shut  out  the  fearful  vision  ;  she 
prayed  for  strength  to  bear,  or  mercy  to  remove 
the  weight  that  pressed  upon  her.  Gradually 
the  visions  became  less  frightfully  distinct  ; 
and,  worn  out  by  the  fears  and  the  anxieties  of 
the  preceding  days,  and  the  last  sleepless  night, 
she  sank  into  a  feverish  and  restless  slumber. 

The  light  was  still  burning,  though  dimly, 
when  she  started  up  as  if  awakened  by  a  sud- 
den noise.  It  was  some  moments  before  she 
fully  comprehended  the  events  and  the  fears 
of  the  previous  hours,  and  why  she  had  flung 
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herself  so  hurriedly  upon  her  bed  without  un- 
dressing. With  this  consciousness  came  also 
the  conviction  that  some  one  was  stirring  in  the 
liouse.  Concluding  it  to  be  her  father  returned 
later  than  he  had  expected,  and  anxious  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  her  late  fears,  she  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  his  room,  and  by  listening 
at  his  door,  ascertain  his  presence. 

Taking  the  flickering  light  in  her  hand,  she 
trod  the  passage  between  the  two  apartments 
with  a  noiseless  step,  unwilling  to  have  her 
anxiety  known.  As  servants  slept  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  house,  she  had  no  fear  of  en- 
countering or  disturbing  any  one.  On  reach- 
ing her  father's  door,  to  her  surprise  she  found 
it  partly  open.  She  listened ;  there  seemed 
neither  light  nor  movement  in  that  chamber, 
but  she  fancied  that  she  could  distinguish  a 
slight  rustling  in  an  inner  apartment,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Conyers*s  dressing-room, 
though  his  toilet  was  rarely  arranged  within 
it.  She  entered  the  outer  room  in  silence,  and 
then  distinctly  saw  a  faint  light  gleaming  through 
the  doorway,  from  whence  likewise  proceeded 
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a  low  murmur,  and  a  rustling  as  of  papers 
cautiously  unfolded  or  crushed.  A  glance  at 
the  bed  showed  that  her  father  was  not  there, 
and  a  survey  of  the  room  contradicted  her 
belief  of  his  return.  Besides  being  the  resting- 
place  of  the  squire's  favourite  gun,  some  old 
trophies  of  the  chase,  and  what  Mr.  Conyers 
called  'odd sand  ends,'  in  this  miscalled  dressing- 
room  were  also  deposited  the  few  simple  medi- 
cines for  men  and  women,  horses  and  dogs,  that 
were  ever  admitted  within  the  Grange ;  no  very 
valuable  assortment,  bu^  still  useful  on  sudden 
emergencies. 

Knowing  that  one  of  the  female  servants  had 
gone  ill  to  bed,  and  concluding  that  the  house- 
keeper, thinking  her  worse,  had  come  to  pro- 
cure what  might  give  her  relief,  Mabel  ad- 
vanced to  offer  advice  or  assistance,  but  stop- 
ped abruptly  on  the  threshold,  alarmed  at  what 
met  her  view.  Directly  opposite  to  her,  against 
the  wall  on  the  further  side  of  the  inner  room, 
was  an  old  Indian  cabinet,  and  before  this, 
with  their  backs  towards  her,  stood  two  men 
enveloped    in    foul- weather    coats    and  large 
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slouched  hats.  Her  noiseless  tread  had  not  dis- 
turbed them,  and  their  occupation  was  con- 
tinued without  pause  or  interruption.  The 
cabinet  was  open,  and  paper  after  paper  was 
put  hastily  aside,  till  one  compartment,  the 
third  from  the  right  hand,  was  cleared.  Into 
this  one  put  his  hand :  —  a  loud  snap  and 
grating,  as  if  from  the  opening  of  a  secret 
drawer,  was  heard  ;  and  there  was  a  movement 
as  of  triumph  in  the  opener  and  his  com- 
panion, but  neither  spoke.  Some  article  was 
withdrawn  from  the  recess,  and  the  light,  a 
dark  lantern,  trimmed  to  allow  them  to  have 
a  clearer  view  of  the  treasure.  The  taller  of 
the  two,  taking  it  from  the  first  discoverer, 
held  it  before  the  brightened  light  in  exulta- 
tion. The  sleeve  of  his  coat  had  been  pushed 
back,  probably  to  leave  the  hand  with  freer 
power  to  execute  some  noiseless  manoeuvre ; 
and  as  that  hand  was  held  before  the  flame, 
(the  fingers  enclosing  a  glittering  jewel,)  its 
shape  was  strongly  and  clearly  defined — a  shape 
so  singular,  as,  once  seen  in  such  a  position,  to 
leave  no  possibility  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  ; 
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independent  of  a  large  scar  of  peculiar  appear- 
ance on  the  under  side  of  the  wrist,  in  nearly  as 
strong  relief  as  the  hand  itself. 

Mabel's  eyes  were  fixed  on  these  mysterious 
strangers  through  the  fascination  of  fear : — 
she  did  not  scream — she  made  no  attempt  to 
depart — she  appeared  deprived  of  all  power, 
save  to  watch  their  movements, — a  sort  of  me- 
chanical watching,  for  she  had  no  clear  sense 
of  what  she  looked  on,  or  what  she  feared  ; 
but  look  she  did, — and  that  hand  with  its  scar 
haunted  her  dreams  and  waking  thoughts  for 
weeks— nay,  months.  Hitherto  the  strangers 
had  stood  so  exactly  opposite,  that  not  even  the 
outline  of  a  face  had  met  her  view ;  but  at  this 
moment  one  turned  towards  her.  His  com- 
panion, roused  by  his  start,  did  the  same,  and 
four  glaring  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  gleam- 
ing the  more  fiercely  from  every  other  feature 
being  completely  hid  by  a  masking  of  black 
crape. 

She  would  have  screamed — she  would  have 
fled  ;  but,  overcome  by  fear,  the  scream  was 
but  a  low  moan  —  the  fleeing  but  an  aimless 
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totter ;  the  candle  in  her  hand  flared  up  for  a 
moment,  showing  her  figure  more  distinctly, 
then  died  away  in  darkness.  She  saw  those 
fearful  beings  come  towards  her;  but  before 
they  could  reach  her,  she  had  sunk  insensible 
upon  the  floor. 

The  birds  were  singing  merrily,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  when  Mabel  woke  on  the 
following  morning  from  her  heavy  and  unre- 
freshing  sleep.  She  tried  to  raise  her  head 
from  the  pillow,  but  it  sank  back  again  on  the 
instant,  as  a  dull  weight  without  the  power  of 
volition.  The  eyes  refused  to  remain  unclosed  ; 
there  was  a  subduing  pain  about  the  temples, 
and  a  weariness  and  weakness  that  forbade 
exertion.  Giving  up  the  attempt  to  rise,  she 
endeavoured  to  recall  and  comprehend  the 
past ;  but  there  was  a  strange  and  painful  con- 
fusion in  her  ideas  and  recollections.  The 
circumstance  the  most  distinct  and  vivid  in 
her  memory  was  that  the  least  reconcilable 
with  her  present  situation.  She  fancied  that 
she  had  felt  the  glaring  of  fiery  eyes  upon  her, 
gleaming   out   from    blackened   faces,   as   she 
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stood  in  the  doorway  of  her  father's  dressing- 
room  ;  but  here  she  was  in  her  own  apartment, 
lying  on  her  own  bed,  without  any  knowledge 
of  how  she  had   returned   thither,   supposing 
that  the  frightful  sight  had  been  a  reality,  and 
not  a  dream.     Again  raising  her  head  gently, 
and  supporting  it  with  her  hand,  she  noted  all 
things  round  to  satisfy  herself  if  those  eyes  had 
really  glared  upon  her.     Every  thing  in  her 
apartment  was  just  as  usual,  except  that  the 
candlestick,  which  she  thought  had  fallen  from 
her  hands  in  the  dressing-room,  was  not  placed 
where  she  usually  placed  it :  but  that  was  a 
trifling  change,  which  she  might  herself  have 
made  unheedingly.     Another  peculiar  circum- 
stance was,  that  she  still  retained  her  morning 
dress,  whilst  her  auburn  hair,  unconfined  by  a 
cap,  floated  over  her  brow  and  throat  in  wild 
disorder.     To  account  for  this,  she  had  some 
confused  remembrance  of  having  thrown  herself 
on  the  bed,  rather  to  shut  out  painful  thoughts 
than  to  sleep ;  and,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  she   might  unconsciously  have   fallen 
into  a  heavy  slumber. 
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Her  head  became  more  painful  from  the 
exertion  of  thought — her  eyes  less  wiUing  to 
remain  unclosed ;  and  yielding  to  the  drowsi- 
ness which  oppressed  her,  she  again  sank  into 
a  troubled  sleep.  Her  dreams  were  a  strange 
medley  of  all  wild  and  horrible  things.  She 
started  from  her  sleep  in  fear  for  which  she 
could  not  account,  and,  springing  from  the 
bed,  tried  to  reach  the  window.  An  indistinct 
murmur  sounded  in  her  ears ;  but  whether  a 
reality  or  not,  she  could  not  tell,  from  the  un- 
usual confusion  in  her  mind.  A  mysterious 
dread  was  on  her ; — she  turned  from  side  to  side 
at  fancied  sights  and  sounds,  as  one  under  the 
influence  of  opium.  The  dull  pain  in  her 
temples  became  more  acute,  and  one  side  could 
scarcely  bear  the  slightest  touching  of  her 
hand,  whilst  the  indistinct  murmur  grew  louder 
and  louder ; — it  seemed  almost  beneath  her  win- 
dow. She  sank  on  a  chair,  and  closing  her 
eyes,  listened  more  intently.  There  was  the 
trampling  of  many  feet — the  mingling  of  many 
voices — the  harsh  tones  of  manhood,  and  the 
gentler  ones  of  woman,  mixed  with  the  shrill 
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notes  of  childhood —all,  as  it  seemed  to  her  be- 
wildered mind,  denoting  some  sad  event,  some 
cause  for  indignation  or  lament,  though  no  one 
word  came  so  distinctly  on  her  ear  as  to  enable 
her  to  guess  at  the  source  of  this  woful  strain. 
She  thought  of  the  blood  on  her  hand,  and,  in 
the  desperate  agony  of  fear,  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow, and  clinging  for  support  to  the  iron  stan- 
chion, looked  down  upon  the  crowd  below. 

Her  hearing  had  not  deceived  her  —  men, 
women,  and  children — the  whole  population  of 
the  village — were  mingled  in  wild  confusion  ; 
some  uttering  exclamations  of  sorrow — some  of 
indignation, — all  evidently  moved  and  agitated 
by  an  unlooked-for  horror. 

In  the  centre  of  the  advancing  crowd,  to- 
wards which  all  eyes  were  occasionally  turn- 
ed, was  a  rude  litter,  borne  by  four  strong  men, 
partly,  and  only  partly,  concealed  by  a  cloak 
thrown  carelessly  over  it.  Close  beside,  un- 
covered, his  hair  disordered,  his  hands  bound, 
and  guarded  by  wrathful  villagers,  walked  a 
young  man  of  graceful  figure  and  prepossess- 
ing countenance,  though  his  cheek  was  deathly 
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pale  from  fear  or  remorse — from  grief  or  shame. 
The  taunts  and  insults  of  his  guard  were  borne 
in  silence — his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground  ; 
and  how  much  he  was  moved  was  only  shown 
by  an  occasional  shudder. 

Mabel  looked  down  from  her  window  on  the 
young  man — it  was  Edward  Elton  !  An  un- 
steady movement  of  the  bearers,  and  a  sudden 
gust,  threw  aside  the  cloak  which  concealed  the 
dead  man's  face.  She  looked  on  him  whom 
they  bore — it  was  her  father  !  Her  maid  rushed 
into  the  room  at  the  moment,  wringing  her 
hands, 

*'  Oh,  Ma'am,  don't  look  out !  I  am  come 
to  beg  you  not  to  look  out.  Master  was  found 
in  the  road  murdered,  and  they  are  bringing 
him  home." 

The  corpse  and  the  prisoner  had  passed 
from  her  sight,  and  Mabel,  turning  from  the 
window,  stared  on  the  speaker,  as  if  asking  the 
meaning  of  the  vision. 

The  girl,  though  trembling  at  her  wild  look, 
repeated  her  words  in  accents  of  alarm. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  it  is  all  true  !      Master  was 
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found  murdered  ;  and  they  have  brought  him 
home,  and  the  wicked  murderer  too  —  Mr. 
Elton  :  and  they  say  he  will  be  hanged  for  cer- 
tain : — that  is  some  comfort  ! "  added  the  girl 
with  an  hysterical  sob. 

Mabel's  eyes  had  gleamed  fiercer  and  fiercer, 
and  as  the  girl  concluded,  she  gave  a  sudden 
spring  towards  her  ;  but  the  weakness  of  the 
body  foiled  the  delirium  of  the  mind.  The 
girl  screamed,  cowering  before  her ;  but  in- 
stead of  seizing  her,  as  had  appeared  to  be  her 
first  intention,  Mabel  burst  into  a  wild  un- 
earthly laugh,  and  sank  senseless  on  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Weeks  passed  before  Mabel  was  strong 
enough  to  leave  her  room  ;  the  delirium  of 
the  first  few  days  had  long  since  been  subdued, 
but  it  had  left  her  weak  and  nervous,  to  a 
pitiable  degree.  She  no  longer  yielded  to  vio- 
lent bursts  of  agony  that  threatened  instant 
dissolution  ;  but  there  was  a  settled  grief  —  a 
fearf ulness  —  a  feeling  of  horror  —  which  time 
had  not  eradicated.  Sometimes  during  her  de- 
lirium she  would  address  Edward  Elton  in  ac- 
cents of  tenderness  —  sometimes,  bid  him  de- 
part, as  if  the  thought  of  his  presence  was  too 
great  a  grief  and  horror  to  be  borne,  though 
she  appeared  to  entertain  no  settled  convic- 
tion of  his  guilt. 

The  answers  received  to  the  inquiries  which 
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she  made  of  her  attendants,  were  all  calculated 
to  prove  that  Edward  Elton,  and  none  but 
Edward  Elton,  was  the  murderer. 

The  squire's  corpse  was  found  early  in  the 
morning,  by  Daw  kins  and  another  man,  on 
their  way  to  market,  who  saw  Edward  Elton 
drag  the  body  to  the  side  of  the  road  and 
search  his  pockets.  On  their  approach  he 
started  up,  looked  round  for  a  moment,  and 
then  darted  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  pur- 
sued by  Dawkins  and  his  companion,  who  had 
recognised  the  body  at  a  glance,  and  were 
eager  to  secure  the  murderer.  Dawkins  called 
on  him  by  name  to  stop,  but  the  young  man 
only  increased  his  speed,  and  would  have  out- 
stripped his  pursuers,  had  he  not  fallen  from 
treading  on  a  rolling  stone  w^hilst  descending 
a  hill,  which  enabled  Dawkins  to  come  up 
and  secure  him.  On  being  taxed  with  the 
murder,  the  young  man  admitted  the  fact,  offer- 
ing Dawkins  a  large  sum  to  let  him  go  :  but 
the  bribe  being  refused,  he  denied  the  crime 
with  pretended  indignation  on  the  approach  of 
his  second  pursuer,   though  they  had  clearly 
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seen  him  rifling  the  deceased,  whilst  his  hands 
and  clothes  were  dabbled  in  his  blood.  Daw- 
kins  and  his  companion  brought  him  to  the 
Grange,  together  with  the  body,  to  await  the 
verdict  of  a  coroner's  inquest.  None  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased  was  found  upon  him ; 
but  his  own  pocket-book  was  discovered  lying 
by  the  body,  supposed  to  have  fallen  out 
whilst  he  was  stooping  down  to  search  it,  and 
in  that  pocket-book  was  a  violent  letter,  filled 
with  strong  expressions  against  the  Con- 
yerses ; — so  strong,  that  many  thought  it  would 
render  the  writer  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  the  instigator  of  the  murder.  It  had  no 
date,  and  the  post-mark  had  been  torn  off  or 
obliterated ;  but  it  was  directed  to  "  Edward 
Elton,"  and  signed-—"  Your  Father." 

The  body  was  still  warm  when  found — life 
could  not  have  been  long  extinct.  A  ball  had 
passed  through  the  arm,  lodging  in  the  side ; 
and  there  were  marks  of  violence  about  the 
neck  and  chest.  There  appeared  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  throwing  the  body  into  a  quarry 
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near  which  the  murder  had  been  committed  ; 
why  that  intention  had  been  abandoned  the 
murderer  could  alone  explain  :  and  Edward 
Elton  would  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  per- 
sisting in  his  innocence,  though  refusing  to  tell 
where  he  had  spent  the  preceding  day  and 
night.  The  squire's  horse  was  found  grazing 
in  an  adjoining  field.  The  young  man  was 
sent  to  the  county  gaol  to  take  his  trial  for 
wilful  murder  at  the  next  assizes,  without  one 
friend  to  cheer  or  countenance  him  ;  loaded 
with  abuse  and  insult — execrated  by  the  whole 
county.  His  pretended  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  Mr  Conyers  was  but  an  aggravation  of  his 
guilt — his  earnest  inquiries,  as  to  how  Miss 
Conyers  bore  the  shock,  was  an  irreparable 
insult. 

Edward  Elton  had  departed  to  the  gaol 
amidst  the  hooting  and  hate  of  the  villagers — 
the  kind-hearted  squire  was  laid  in  the  family- 
vault — ^yet  Mabel  knew  not  of  either  till  days 
afterwards.  He  who  had  been  speeding  home- 
ward, rich  in  the  love  of  the  young  and  true, 
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to  obtain  the  proofs  that  should  win  him  her 
hand,  and  redeem  his  honour,  was  in  a 
dreary  cell,  hemmed  in  by  strong  stone  walls. 

He  who  had  marked  out  plans  for  his  future 
life — who  had  resolved  on  what  to  do,  and 
what  not  to  do — who  had  thought  to  rejoice  in 
the  love  of  his  children — was  a  mouldering 
corpse  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave,  with  the 
worm  for  his  fellow,  and  the  cold  earth  for 
his  bed. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  intelligence 
received  by  Mabel  in  answer  to  her  questions. 
She  made  no  remark  —  her  face  was  hid  as 
she  asked,  and  convulsive  shudders  alone  spoke 
her  agony.  A  relapse  was  the  consequence, 
and  Mr.  Horton  insisted  on  the  subject  not 
being  discussed  should  she  again  enter  on  it. 

She  had  very  few  acquaintances — the  neigh- 
bourhood was  so  scattered,  the  roads  so  bad, 
she  so  shy  ;  and  she  had  no  friend.  Lady 
Barrett  sent  to  enquire — even  asked  her  to  her 
house,  on  the  plea  of  her  engagement  to  her 
son  ;  but  this  of  course  Mabel  declined,  stating 
that  no  engagement  did,  or  could  exist ;  and 
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her  haughty  ladyship  made  no  renewal  of  her 
offer.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Mr. 
Durnsford  declined  it  for  her,  at  her  desire  ; 
and  but  for  him  she  would  have  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  without  one  friend  to  whom  she  could 
apply  for  aid  or  counsel.  On  account  of  his 
long  friendship  for  Mr.  Conyers,  he  had  been 
sent  for  immediately  after  the  murder,  and 
made  no  delay  in  coming  to  the  Grange,  where 
he  had  remained  ever  since,  or  with  such  brief 
absence  only  as  his  own  affairs  or  those  of  the 
deceased  required.  By  the  squire'^s  will,  dated 
soon  after  his  sister's  death,  Durnsford  was  left 
his  executor  and  Mabel's  guardian  ;  and  no  ex- 
ecutor or  guardian  could  be  more  zealous  and 
judicious  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 
Young  Philip  Conyers  was  joined  with  him  in 
these  offices — but  he  came  not. 

The  farm,  the  household,  Mabel's  comfort, 
were  all  looked  into  and  arranged  with  a  judg- 
ment, kindness,  and  good  feeling,  not  to  be 
surpassed.  Many  of  the  idle  retainers  were 
dismissed,  but  dismissed  without  awakening 
those  feelings  of  anger  that  a  rash  innovator 
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would  have  occasioned.  Mabel's  personal  at- 
tendant (a  simple  ignorant  girl  from  the  vil- 
lage, whose  abrupt  announcement  had  done 
such  evil,)  was  replaced  by  one  selected  by  him- 
self, who  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  by 
her  judicious  nursing.  Nor  did  he  show  his 
fitness  for  the  offices  assigned  him  in  matters 
of  business  only,  he  was  equally  judicious  in 
matters  of  feeling.  He  removed  from  Mabel's 
view,  and  avoided  the  mention  of,  all  that 
might  renew  her  anguish  ;  and  without  checking 
her  burst  of  passionate  sorrow  on  their  first 
meeting,  or  shocking  the  grief  of  the  bereaved 
by  chilling  arguments,  he  succeeded,  by  sym- 
pathizing with  her,  in  calming  her  emotion,  and 
leading  her  mind  to  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Conyers  had  no  near  relatives;  with 
distant  ones,  or  those  of  his  wife,  since  the 
death  of  her  two  brothers,  he  had  for  years 
held  little  intercourse.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  to  whom  Mabel  would  have  turned  for 
support  and  consolation,  was  one  of  that  class, 
now  happily  nearly  extinct,  who,  entering  the 
church  solely  for  its  emolument  and  fancied 
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leisure,  with  a  strong  distaste  for  its  holy 
duties,  satisfied  his  conscience  by  performing 
the  service  once  on  a  Sunday,  and  hurrying 
through  the  necessary  christenings,  marriages, 
and  burials ;  spending  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
hunting,  shooting,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing. To  whom  therefore  could  Mabel  look 
but  to  Mr.  Durnsford  —  ever  kind,  ever  con- 
siderate ;  sharing  her  sorrow,  trying  to  pro- 
mote her  good  and  pleasure  ?  To  him,  then, 
she  turned  with  something  of  the  feelings  of  a 
child  towards  a  parent,  mingling  duty  with 
her  esteem,  considering  him  as  the  guar- 
dian appointed  by  her  father.  She  loved  him 
for  his  pale  cheek,  and  the  tears  he  shed  at 
their  first  meeting  after  her  sad  loss.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  shock  which  the  death  of  his 
old  friend  had  occasioned — he  had  never  com- 
pletely recovered  it ;  he  still  shrank  from 
touching  on  the  subject,  unless  absolutely  com- 
pelled  to  do  so. 

By  her  father's  will  Mabel  was  to  receive 
two  thousand  pounds,  independent  of  her  aunt's 
legacy  to  double  that  amount,  should  her  bro- 
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ther  return  ;  if  not,  the  entail  having  run  out, 
she  was  to  inherit  the  whole  property ;  taking 
possession  on  coming  of  age,  or  marrying  with 
Durnsford"'s  consent.  The  estate  was  liable  to 
some  heavy  charges,  besides  the  four  thousand 
pounds  due  to  the  late  Miss  Conyers,  and  be- 
queathed to  Mabel,  and  of  which  the  interest 
had  alone  been  paid  ;  but  by  judicious  ma- 
nagement, Mr.  Durnsford  was  convinced  that 
his  ward  would  be  no  mean  heiress,-  should  her 
brother''s  return,  so  long  delayed,  never  occur. 
However  unlimited  in  his  power  as  guardian, 
he  had  hitherto  made  a  point  of  consulting 
Mabel  on  every  point  on  which  she  could  have 
a  wish  or  a  feeling  —  partly  to  withdraw  her 
from  those  gloomy  thoughts  that  were  preying 
on  her  mind,  wearing  hope  and  life  away ; 
partly  from  the  pleasure  he  had  ever  found  in 
complying  with  her  desires,  listening  to  her 
low  sweet  voice,  and  meeting  her  grateful 
smile.  Hitherto  the  interest  he  had  excited 
by  a  detail  of  his  arrangements  had  been  so 
slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  ;  for  he 
had   cautiously  avoided  all   mention  of  what 
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would  too  strongly  move  her  by  its  connexion 
with  the  past  —  it  had  been  a  passive  rather 
than  active  interest ;  if  she  had  assented,  and 
smiled  her  thanks,  it  had  been  only  not  to  ap- 
pear ungracious.  In  spite  of  her  efforts,  her 
manner  was  listless,  her  smile  faint  and  forced, 
her  voice,  though  sweet,  monotonous  ;  there 
was  generally  no  energy  in  look  or  tone,  but 
occasionally  a  wild  light  would  come  into  her 
dull  eye,  and  she  would  start,  and  gaze  anxi- 
ously round  or  up  into  his  face,  as  if  with 
some  desire  never  revealed  and  never  realized. 

She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room,  pale  and  silent,  Mr.  Durnsford  sitting 
beside  her,  as  he  so  often  did,  his  face  partly 
hid  from  her  observation,  whilst  hers  was  fully 
exposed  to  his.  She  was  better  than  she  had 
been  since  her  father's  death,  and  after  a  few 
desultory  remarks,  her  guardian  ventured  to 
touch  on  topics  of  deeper  interest, 

"  You  are  the  most  obedient  and  confiding 
of  wards,  dear  Mabel,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
call  you  so  ;  always  ending  our  consultations 
with  the  flattering  words — '  I  leave  all  to  you, 
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in  whom  I  so  fully  confide  ;'  but  still  I  feel  a  de- 
licacy in  acting  on  some  occasions  without  your 
express  concurrence,  lest  I  should  unwittingly 
cross  your  wishes.  I  fear  to  pain  you  by  thus 
referring  to  your  opinion  ;  but  you  will  bear 
with  me  should  I  weary  or  agitate  you,  know- 
ing that  I  would  not  willingly  do  either.  I 
have  received  this  morning  a  handsome  offer 
for  the  hunters,  which  will  of  course  be  useless 
to  you.     Have  I  your  sanction  to .?"'* 

<'  Sell  nothing  of  his  !  Make  no  traffic  of 
aught  he  loved  or  prized  !*'  interrupted  Mabel 
with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  I  understand — I  admire  the  feeling,"  replied 
her  guardian,  his  own  voice  echoing  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  hers  ;  "  but  they  are  useless  to  you — 
expensive  to  keep ;  it  is  a  pity  they  should 
remain  idle,  fine  animals  as  they  are.  What 
would  you  that  I  should  do  with  them  .^" 

"  Keep  them  on  as  though as  at  present. 

Should  my  brother  return,  they  will  be  his; 
if  not,  I  shall  give  them  away.  They  are  use- 
less to  me,  but  he  took  pleasure  in  them  ;  and 
I  repeat,  there  must  be  no  traffic  in  what  he 
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loved.  The  same  with  the  dogs.  Keep  those 
he  prized — let  the  rest  go  if  you  will ;  but  get 
them  kind  masters.  If  you  talk  of  expense, 
take  the  money  left  by  my  dear  aunt.*^ 

*'  I  will  not  argue,  but  comply,"  replied  Mr. 
Durnsford,  after  a  moment's  pause  of  surprise 
at  her  unwonted  decision  of  tone  and  purpose. 

Her  words  had  been  scarcely  audible  from 
her  faltering  voice,  and  she  spoke  quickly  lest 
she  should  become  unable  to  speak  at  all ;  still, 
this  unusual  promptness  and  energy — this  re- 
solving without  consulting  him,  showed  either 
some  new  and  unexpected  developement  of  cha- 
racter, or  that  affection  could  overrule  her  de- 
pendance  and  timidity. 

"  Fury  was  not  included  in  this  arrange- 
ment —  of  course,  you  have  no  objection  to 
part  with  him  .'^"  His  tone  and  manner  were 
indifferent,  but  his  keen  eye  was  on  her,  though 
she  saw  it  not. 

Mabel  started  at  the  Dame ;  and  answered 
more  abruptly  and  hurriedly  than  before. 
"  Fury  is  mine,  Mr.  Durnsford,  and  cannot 
be  parted  with.     Old  Ned  heard  him  given  to 
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me ;  and  I  will  thank  you  to  issue  orders  that 
no  one  else  shall  touch  him,"  she  added,  as  if 
fearful  he  should  dispute  her  power  over  him. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  she 
ceased  speaking,  but  the  tears  forced  their  way 
through  her  slender  fingers.  Mr.  Durnsford 
turned  aside,  answering  gravely  and  coldly, 
"  All  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

A  long  silence  succeeded.  Mr.  Durnsford 
rose,  walked  to  the  window,  and  then  resumed 
his  seat.     Mabel  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Will  you,  Mr.  Durnsford,  before  you  dis- 
pose of  the  dogs,  select  two  for  yourself  as  a 
mark  —  a  very  slight  mark  of  my  gratitude. 
You  will  prize  them  for  other  than  their  worth, 
and  it  will  please  me  to  know  them  yours.  I 
will  replace  them  should  my  brother  require  it. 
Do  not 'refuse  me,  or  I  shall  fear  having  of- 
fended you." 

"  Offended  me,  sweet  Mabel  ?  that  cannot 
be !  I  am  only  moved  to  mark  your  grief. 
Would  that  I  could  see  you  as  of  old  !" 

"  That  can  never  be  !"  she  replied  with  the 
calmness  of  despair — the  despair  of  the  young 
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and  gentle,  who,  not  compelled  to  exertion,  and 
as  yet  untaught  by  experience  of  the  power  of 
time  to  soothe,  believe  in  the  eternity  of  sor- 
row. 

*'  Not  so  !  you  have  wealth  and  youth  ;  and 
I  hope  health  may  be  shortly  added  to  your 
blessings.  You  are  not  alone  in  the  world — 
not  useless — helpless :  others  will  look  to  you 
for  succour,  and  for  soothing.  Shall  they  look 
in  vain  ?'* 

She  was  silent,  but  not  unmoved.  Mr. 
Durnsford  was  skilled  in  reading  hearts — he 
knew  how  to  strike  the  note  to  which  her 
gentle  nature  would  respond,  and  continued  — 
"  Yours  will  be  no  narrow  circle,  no  bounded 
sphere  of  good :  sorrow  teaches  the  heart  it 
touches  how  to  soothe  ;  and  in  consoling  others, 
the  kind  and  the  gentle  forget  that  they  too 
have  wounds  which  require  healing.  It  is  not 
in  your  nature  to  grieve  those  who  love  you, 
by  yielding  to  a  gloom  that  is  eating  life  away, 
as  the  worm  eats  away  the  rose ; — a  gloom  that 
must  incapacitate  you  from  fulfilling  those 
offices  of  kindness  to  the  many  who  will  most 
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probably  look  up  to  you  for  aid  or  protec- 
tion, and  which  I  know  you  will  consider  it 
your  duty  to  afford.  You  are  yet  new  to  suf- 
fering, and  cannot  understand  that  time  and 
occupation  bring  relief :  —  I  have  seen  more 
years,  and  have  noted  sorrow  pass  away  as  a 
cloud,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  It  will  not  be 
so  with  you — I  would  not  that  it  should  ;  but 
is  it  right  to  reject  all  consolation,  and  cling 
tenaciously  to  suffering  ?  You  should  exert 
yourself,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
love  you." 

"  I  may  not  dispute  with  you !  I  cannot 
argue — I  only  feel !  Do  not  chide  me  ;  there 
is  a  terror  over  me  I  cannot  drive  away.  I 
would  thank  you,  but  I  have  not  words.  But 
for  yoUj  I  should  be  desolate  indeed  !" 

The  hand  held  out  trembled  not  more  than 
that  which  pressed  it.  This  sympathy  was  a 
fresh  link  between  them ;  but  though  touched 
by  her  manner  he  did  not  change  his  purpose. 

"  I  ask  no  thanks  —  but  shall  my  friendship 
and  service,  which  you  so  much  overrate,  plead 
in  vain  ?" 
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"  What  do  you  wish  ?"  asked  Mabel,  relaps- 
ing into  her  usual  listlessness. 

"  I  wish  you  to  seek  health  and  peace  in 
change  of  air  and  scene ;  you  can  scarcely  gain 
them  here." 

"  I  cannot  !  I  will  not !"  she  exclaimed  with 
an  energy  and  wildness  that  startled  and  dis- 
pleased him. 

There  was  a  touch  of  reproof  in  his  reply. 

"  I  am  no  rigid  guardian.  Miss  Conyers,  that 
you  need  speak  so  strongly  ;  and,  urging  no- 
thing save  for  your  good,  I  still  hope  to  win 
your  consent.  Why  linger  here,  feeding  with 
sights  and  sounds  the  grief  that  is  wasting 
mind  and  body  ?  It  is  selfish  ! — it  is  sinful ! — 
Seek  health  and  peace  in  a  new  scene." 

"  There  is  no  health  or  peace  for  me,  here 
or  elsewhere  !  New  scenes  would  but  increase 
my  gloom." 

"  At  least  try." 

"  No,  no,  let  me  remain  !" 

"  As  a  friend,  as  a  guardian,  as  one  deeply 
interested  in  your  good,  I  must  still  urge  com- 
pliance.    In  all  else  I  have  yielded :  but  now, 
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when  even  life  may  be  at   stake,   I  must  be 
firm;' 

"  And  what  is  life  to  me?'''  exclaimed 
Mabel  with  her  former  startling  energy  ;  "  I 
cannot  go  till " 

"  Till  when  ?"  he  inquired,  for  she  paused 
abruptly ;  —  but  she  changed  the  wording  of 
her  answer. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  where  he  lies  —  till 
then  I  could  not  go  in  peace."" 

"  This  is  but  nourishing  your  sorrow  till  it 
grows  a  sin." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  will  not  chide  —  I  will  not  forbid  ;  you 
shall  have  your  way  in  this,  and  then  you 
will  consent  to  mine.  I  did  not  mean  that  you 
should  go  to-day,  or  to-morrow ;  but  in  a 
week  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  endure  the 
trial,  —  since  you  will  have  it  so,  and  then  we 
will  try  different  air,"  he  added  soothingly, 
alarmed  at  her  increasing  agitation. 

"  I    will    not    deceive   you :    I  cannot    go 
even  then." 
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"  And  why  not  ?""  he  asked  with  a  vexation 
which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  "  Why 
not  ?'"  he  repeated  a  little  impatiently,  as  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  no  reply. 

"  I  will  abide  here,  at  least  till — " 

"  Till  when,  Miss  Conyers  ?"  bending  to- 
wards her  to  catch  the  meaning  of  her  low 
unsteady  tones,  broken  by  sobs. 

"  Till  the  time  appointed — till  after  it  shall 
be  proved  who  made  me  an  orphan.'" 

Mr.  Dumsford  started  from  his  seat  at  this 
unlocked  for  announcement,  and  paced  the 
room  in  strong  emotion.  Mabel  hid  her  face 
more  closely,  and  her  sobs  came  quicker  — 
louder.  When  her  guardian  again  took  his 
seat  beside  her,  his  cheek  was  as  the  cheek  of 
the  dead  ;  but  there  was  a  contraction  of  the 
brow,  and  a  sternness  of  resolve  in  look  and 
tone,  belonging  only  to  the  living. 

"  I  did  not  expect  this,  Mabel,  though  it 
may  be  natural.  No  wonder  you  should  wish 
that  one  so  kind,  so  noble,  should  be  avenged  ; 
that    heartlessness   and   cruelty    so    barbarous 
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should  meet  its  punishment :  but  I  would  have 
spared  you  by  absence  those  details  which 
must  increase  your  anguish." 

"  I  meant  not  that,"  said  Mabel  falteringly  : 
"  I  seek  no  vengeance,  though  justice  should 
be  done;  I  would  only  be  assured  that  the 
innocent  suffer  not  wrongfully  :" 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,"  and 
Mr.  Durnsford  spoke  with  sternness. 

For  some  moments  Mabel  was  silent — her 
sobs  were  hushed,  but  her  whole  frame  shook  ; 
then  clasping  her  hands,  she  looked  wildly  and 
pleadingly  in  his  face  as  she  exclaimed. 

''  Oh  !  do  not  say  that  he  is  guilty !  any- 
thing but  that ! " 

Mr.  Durnsford  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
Mabel  sank  back,  shocked  at  the  silence  meant 
to  crush  her  hopes.  After  a  while  she  spoke 
again,  but  to  herself  rather  than  her  com- 
panion ;  yet  even  then  fearing  to  utter  all  her 
thoughts. 

"  No !    he  is  not   guilty  ! — He   cannot   be 

"  Murderer  !'*    said  Durnsford   in  a  hollow 
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voice,  closing  her  sentence  >vith  an  abruptness 
at  variance  with  his  usual  manner  to  his  ward. 
He  might  think  it  a  real  kindness,  though 
an  apparent  cruelty,  thus  to  destroy  delusive 
hopes. 

"  You  do  not  say  he  is  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide,"  replied  her 
guardian,  in  tones  not  more  steady  than  her 
own  :  "  appearances  are  fearfully  against  him  ; 
and  the  most  charitable  can  only  say  —  I  hope 
he  may  be  cleared.  You  heard  his  parting 
words  —  you  saw  his  parting  looks  —  and  may 
better  j  udge  than  those  who  saw  not,  and  who 
heard  not.'' 

Mabel  shuddered ;  for  she  remembered  still 
more  fearful  looks,  and  words  unknown  to  him ; 
but  she  made  no  remark,  and  he  proceeded. 

''Young  blood  is  hot — too  hot:  it  does 
that  in  a  moment  which  years  of  remorse  can- 
not obliterate  or  atone  for  :  his  spirit  was  high, 
and  his  father's  letter  calculated  to  inflame 
and  spur  him  on  to  vengeance ;  you  yourself 
saw  the  effect  of  the  perusal  of  that  letter  —  he 
forgot  that  he  was  not  alone." 
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"  I  would  know  the  contents  of  that  letter." 
"  Why  dwell  on  what  can  only  agitate  you  ? 
Let  us  drop  the  painful  subject." 

"  Bear  with  me !  I  must  hear  them." 
*'  You  rule  me,  Mabel,  as  though  I  were  a 
child  ;    and  not  for  your  good  I  fear.     These 
are  the  words  —  I  noted  them  in  my  pocket- 
book  : 

" — '  Can  the  child  of  my  hopes  and  cares 
dwell  in  friendship  with  one  of  my  deadly  foes  ? 
Will  he  sit  at  his  side  ?  Will  he  smile  on  his 
child  ?  Can  he  for  whom  alone  I  lived —  bear- 
ing my  weight  of  woe  for  weary  years  —  can 
he  grasp  that  hand  in  kindness  which  poured 
insult  upon  me?  Let  him  fly  from  the  de- 
ceiver !  let  him  not  remain  one  moment  longer 
beneath  his  roof !  Rather  let  him  upbraid 
him  with  my  wrongs  —  and  avenge  them. 
Hold  no  friendship  with  Philip  Conyers. 
Look  on  him  as  on  an  enemy.  Shun  him  and 
his  as  you  would  a  pestilence  —  if  you  would 
not  incur  the  curse  of 

"  '  YoL'R  Father.'" 
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"  Such  were  the  words,  without  date  or 
signature.  —  I  would  have  spared  you  this ; 
but  you  would  not  be  spared.  Believe  me, 
absence  for  a  time  will  bring  relief." 

''But  he  asserted  his  innocence,'"'  said  Ma- 
bel, answering  more  to  her  own  thoughts  than 
her  companion's  words. 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  madness  to  admit 
his  guilt  at  present ;  but  in  his  first  alarm  at 
his  detection  he  admitted  it  to  Dawkins." 

'*  I  have  no  good  opinion  of  Dawkins," 
said  Mabel  quickly. 

"  Of  course  you  have  sufficient  reasons  for 
this  distrust,  or  you  would  not  feel  it ;  but  he 
has  ever  been  counted  honest,  and  was  much 
attached  to  his  noble  master."" 

"  Who  were  those  men  in  the  dressing-room 
on  that  very  night  'f''  asked  Mabel  abruptly, 
pursuing  her  own  train  of  thought  without 
heeding  her  companion's  remark,  or  the  sim- 
plicity of  expecting  that  he  could  give  an  an- 
swer. 

Again  was  Mr.  Durnsford  startled.  There 
were  so  many  points  in  her  present  conduct  at 
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total  variance  with  her  late  listlessness  and 
silence  and  former  timidity,  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  frame  his  answers  :  for  this  last  ques- 
tion particularly  he  was  unprepared — it  was 
most  distressing,  yet  an  answer  must  be  given, 
for  she  spoke  again. 

"  Can  you  surmise  ?"  she  demanded,  turning 
hastily  towards  him. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  any  men,  sweet  Mabel ; 
we  will  talk  of  other  things;"  he  replied,  look- 
ing away  from  her  wild  gaze. 

*'  No  !  we  will  not  talk  of  other  things,*' 
she  said  with  a  resolution  not  to  be  withstood : 
"  I  ask  you,  who  they  could  be  ? — why  they 
were  there .?" 

"  You  ask  what  it  is  neither  needful  nor 
possible  to  answer.  You  heard  and  saw  many 
things  after  that  shock  which  none  saw  or 
heard  beside ;  and  the  delusions  of  delirium 
linger  long  when  the  body  has  not  regained  its 
strength." 

"  It  was  before  the  shock — it  was  no  delu- 
sion of  delirium,"  she  replied  more  resolutel}', 
impatient  at  his  incredulous  smile. 
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*' Be  it  as  you  will,  Mabel: — but,  why 
speak  more  of  them  ?  They  did  you  no  harm 
— forget  them."" 

He  spoke  with  the  soothing  gentleness  and 
incredulous  submission  so  provoking  to  one 
who  feels  that  the  point  yielded  in  compassion 
is  fact,  not  fancy. 

''  When  I  name  this  subject,  all  look,  and 
speak,  and  shake  their  heads,  as  though  my 
senses  wandered.  I  am  under  no  delusion,  as 
you  think  :  it  was  no  mere  fancy.  I  saw — I 
felt  them  clearly.  I  saw  two  men  with  black- 
ened faces  standing  before  the  cabinet  —  I  felt 
their  eyes  like  burning  coals  upon  me — they 
advanced — the  scream  died  on  my  lips — I 
know  no  more  distinctly.  I  woke  in  my  apart- 
ment the  next  morning;  how  1  came  there — 
why  they  spared  me,  I  cannot  tell  :  but  when 
I  woke,  my  senses  were  confused,  some  heavy 
evil  seemed  upon  me.  I  tried  to  think  ;  but 
my  thoughts  were  as  a  wild  maze,  without  path 
or  order.  I  have  felt  something  like  it  since, 
when  they  sought  to  gain  me  rest  by  opiates, 
but  not  in  the  same  wild  degree.  The  horror  of 
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that  night,  and  of  that  morning  !"  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  as  though  hoping  to  ex- 
clude their  memory. 

"  Be  calm,  I  entreat  !  I  begged  you  not  to 
speak  on  this  subject." 

"  But  I  must  speak.  You  doubt  me  still ! 
Why  should  I  say  other  than  the  truth  ?" 

'*  You  would   not   deceive: — I  know  that 
you  believe  you  saw  all  this.'* 
"  I  know  I  saw  it !" 

"  So  be  it,  then !  we  will  let  it  pass,""  he  re- 
plied, yielding  to  her  importunity,  though  evi- 
dently not  from  conviction,  but  only  to  calm 
her  agitation.  "  Suppose  it  were  so,  it  would 
matter  little  ;  they  might  have  been  two  of  the 
servants,  whom,  in  your  alarm,  you  failed  to 
recognise.**' 

"  They  were  not  two  of  the  servants ;  they 
came  from  afar,  and  had  horsemen's  coats ;" 
said  Mabel,  in  a  hollow  voice,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  that  trembled  beneath  her  touch  as 
she  looked  anxiously  on  him. 

"  Ha  !  what  then  ?  what  would  you  infer  ?"" 
he  demanded  hastily. 
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"  It  was  that  night ! — might  not  they  have 
done  it  ?" 

She  spoke  with  a  voice  so  strange  and  deep, 
and  a  cheek  so  pale,  yet  with  such  an  unearth- 
ly fire  in  her  eye,  no  wonder  that  her  guardian 
stared  upon  her,  shrinking  from  her  touch.  It 
was  as  if  one  had  risen  from  the  dead  to  accuse 
— her  tone  was  not  the  tone  of  a  timid  girl. 

"  Might  it  not  be  so  ?"' 

"  It  might,"  he  answered,  rousing  himself  to 
speak  ;  and  his  voice  too  was  strange  and  hol- 
low. 

Had  he  not  truly  loved  his  friend,  when  he 
was  thus  moved  at  the  memory  of  his  death  ? 

"  It  might  be  so,  though  I  see  not  the  pro- 
bability. Have  you  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
their  identity  .''" 

"  They  were  too  well  disguised." 

"  You  would  not  know  them  again,  then  ?" 

"  Certainly  not, — unless  seen  under  some- 
thing of  the  same  circumstances.  Yet  I  think 
I  should  feel  their  presence,  and  shudder  with 
instinctive  horror." 

He  smiled  incredulously. 
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"  You  (lid  not  hear  them  speak  ?'' 

"  No:  but  surely  you  doubt  no  longer? 
Could  you  not  make  inquiries  ?  Some  one  must 
have  seen  and  heard  them  besides  me." 

"  Did  the  dogs  bark  ?"  he  demanded  ab- 
ruptly, after  musing  for  some  moments. 

'•Nor 

"  Ha !  Then  it  could  not  have  been  a  stran- 
ger, but  one  who  could  control  them  by  love 
or  fear.  If  none  of  the  servants,  I  know  but 
one  who  could  hush  them  all." 

"Who?"  demanded  Mabel  with  breathless 
eagerness. 

«'  Edward  Elton." 

For  a  moment  she  appeared  subdued  by  the 
answer,  but  rallied  on  the  instant. 

<'  For  what  should  he  have  been  there  ?" 

"  You  can  answer  that  as  well  as  I  : — your 
father  kept  his  money  in  that  cabinet.  Who 
so  likely  to  know  this  ?  who  so  much  in 
need  of  gold  as  Edward  Elton  .?'" 

*'  Now  shame  upon  you,  Mr.  Durnsford,  for 
the  thought !"  exclaimed  Mabel  Conyers  start- 
ing from  the  couch,  her  pale  cheek  glowing  as 
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she  spoke.  "  He  is  not  one  who  would  do  evil 
for  gain.  If  he  hath  sinned — and  I  believe  it 
not  —  it  was  done  in  the  heat  of  passion,  at 
the  call  of  a  false  honour/' 

Mr.  Durnsford  absolutely  cowered  beneath 
the  indignant  glance  of  his  ward  ;  but  the  glow 
and  the  glance  passed  away,  and,  exhausted 
with  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she  fell  back 
pale  and  fainting.  He  would  have  called  as- 
sistance, but  she  prevented  him ;  and  the 
water  brought  from  a  side  table  enabled  her 
to  continue  the  conversation,  agitating  as 
it  was. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mabel,  if  I  pained  you  ;  but 
Conyers  and  myself  were  friends  from  youth — 
our  regard  was  the  growth  of  years,  and  I  can- 
not think  of  his  loss  with  calmness — I  cannot 
judge  as  charitably  as  perhaps  I  ought  of  one 
against  whom  appearances  are  so  very  strong. 
I  may  wrong  the  young  man ;  but,  surely,  I 
should  be  pardoned,  if  more  anxious  than 
others  to  have  justice  done  on  my  friend's  mur- 
derer. I,  at  least,  can  feel  no  love  for  him  who 
is  charged  with  such  a  crime.'' 
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The  daughter's  cheek  flushed  at  the  impu- 
tation. 

"  Can  you  think  the  child  feels  less  than  the 
friend  ?  Did  I  not  love  him  too  ?"  she  asked 
reproachfully. 

"  I  do  not — I  cannot  doubt  it :  and  yet  our 
feelings  are  widely  different.  1  think  only  on 
having  justice  done  upon  his  murderer;  you 
can  feel — pity  must  I  call  it  ? — for  a  stranger." 

"  Mr.  Elton  is  no  stranger  ;  you  fcrget  his 
services.'* 

"  I  will  not  say  that  those  services  were  over- 
rated ;  but  were  they  not  rewarded  ?  I  know 
that  you  feel  only  pity  ;  but  the  world  may  not 
judge  so  kindly  of  your  noble  nature  :  it  was 
for  this  that  I  spoke  of  change  —  even  now 
there  are  whispers."" 

"  What  whispers,  ]\lr.  Durnsford  ?"  she  de- 
manded, looking  on  him  steadily,  though  her 
voice  faltered. 

"  Since  you  desire  it,  I  answer  even  at  the 
risk  of  paining  you  :  better  a  transient  pang 
than  the  shadow  of  reproach  on  your  fair  name. 
There   are   those  who,    having   heard   of  the 
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young  man''s  presumption,  and  his  false  asser- 
tion that  you  at"  least  would  not  believe  him 
guilty,  hint  that  the  daughter  feels  too  deep  an 
interest  in  him  by  whom  her  father  fell ;  and 
that  if  the  law  should  acquit  him,  though  the 
public  voice  condemn,  she  will  not  refuse  him 
her  hand.  In  a  word,  they  say  plainly,  that 
Mabel  Conyers  loves  Edward  Elton. — Forget 
the  words  of  the  slanderers  ! — think  not  of 
what  you  forced  me  to  repeat !"  he  continued 
soothingly,  her  emotion  becoming  so  great  that 
he  trembled  for  the  consequences. 

"  The  words  may  be  only  the  words  of 
slanderers  ;  but  the  same  belief  is  held  by  others. 
You  should  have  known  me  better — done  more 
justice  to  a  daughter's  love,"  she  exclaimed, 
flinging  off,  as  she  spoke,  the  hand  laid  on  her 
arm  to  calm  her  excitement.  "  I  would  but 
secure  the  safety  of  the  innocent — leave  justice 
to  her  free  course,  un warped  by  prejudice.  If 
the  law  acquit,  it  is  for  none  else  to  condemn. 
But  think  you  that  the  daughter  could  plight  her 
hand  to  one  on  whom  the  shadow  of  suspicion 
lingered  ?     Edward  Elton  would  not  ask  it — 
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Mabel  Conyers  would  not  hear  of  it :  she  weds 
not  till  her  father's  murderers  shall  be  reveal- 
ed— it  may  be — never." 

Mr.  Durnsford  shrank  from  her  indignation, 
and  stammered  forth  an  apology ;  but  she 
heard  him  not.  The  body  of  her  father,  as  she 
had  seen  it  on  the  bier,  rose  up  before  her, 
and  a  burst  of  anguish  shook  her  frame.  It 
was  long  before  she  was  sufficiently  calm  to  lis- 
ten to  his  soothing  assurances. 

"  I  did  indeed  wrong  you,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  and  through  my  anxiety  lest  a  stain 
should  rest  on  your  fair  fame.  I  know  that 
woman's  heart  is  too  gentle,  too  confiding,  to 
credit  willingly  the  guilt  of  the  guilty — the  pos- 
sibly innocent,  if  that  will  please  you  better. 
Fearing  that  your  gentle  nature  would  lean  too 
much  to  pity,  I  spoke  more  strongly  than  I 
should,  —  perhaps,  judged  the  young  man 
harshly.  Speak  your  wishes,  and  they  shall  be 
fulfilled.  I  now  know,  you  will  do  nothing 
unfitting  the  daughter  of  Philip  Conyers ; 
but  you  must  first  pronounce  my  pardon — first 
promise  to  confide  in  me  as  heretofore." 
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"  Think  me  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse 
either — but  I  would  have  you  believe  him  in- 
nocent," she  said,  after  some  hesitation,  look- 
ing on  the  ground. 

"  I  will  try  so  to  believe." 

"  I  would  wish  you  further  to  make  all  in- 
quiries that  may  bring  the  truth  to  light  :  not 
cold,  formal  inquiries  —  they  clear  nothing. 
But  you  will  be  zealous  for  the  sake  of  him 
we  have  lost." 

"  Doubt  not  my  zeal  !  No  one  can  be  more 
interested  in  the  discovery  of  the  real  criminal 
than  myself." 

"And  those  men; — you  will  question  of 
them  ?" 

"  Since  you  desire  it.— It  is  a  strange  tale ! 
Mr.  Horton  and  another  gentleman  accompa- 
nied me  when  I  set  my  seal  on  the  cabinet,  and 
nothing  was  out  of  order." 

Mabel  saw  that  he  still  believed  her  labour- 
ing under  a  delusion ;  but  saw,  also,  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  further  endeavour  to  convince 
him  of  the  truth  of  her  statement. 

"  One    thing  more :    you    will   not    conceal 
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from  me  what  you  learn,  on  the  plea  of  my 
health  ;  if  I  believe  anything  withheld,  it  will 
but  increase  my  anxiety." 

"  I  will  not  withhold  what  I  learn  ;  but,  in 
return,  you  must  pay  some  heed  to  my  advice. 
If  my  inquiries  bring  knowledge,  it  must  be 
from  their  secrecy  and  seeming  carelessness, 
and  I  must  therefore  beg  you  not  to  touch  on 
the  subject  to  others :  indeed,  for  your — for 
both  our  sakes,  better  not  needlessly  enter  on 
it  again  ;  it  is  too  harassing  for  you  in  your 
present  state.  What  I  learn,  I  will  tell  un- 
asked ;  if  silent,  you  will  understand  that  I 
have  acquired  no  information." 

In  the  wisdom  of  this  Mabel  readily  ac- 
quiesced ;  the  guardian  and  his  ward  resumed 
their  usual  habits  of  regard  and  confidence  ; 
and  when  she  retired  for  the  night  at  an  early 
hour,  to  seek  that  rest  which  she  could  not 
find,  their  parting  was  as  friendly  as  it  had 
been  for  many  preceding  days.  If  he  had  not 
found  her  as  yielding  as  he  had  expected,  he 
showed  neither  disappointment  nor  displeasure. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Horton  declared  her  to  be 
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worse,  the  effect  of  her  emotion  :  but  the  con- 
versation, though  transiently  injurious,  was 
permanently  beneficial,  and  she  gained  strength 
daily,  but  very  slowly.  She  would  sometimes 
look  anxiously  up  in  the  face  of  her  guardian  ; 
but  though,  ever  desirous  to  please  her,  he 
made  no  reply  to  her  look,  and  understanding 
from  this  that  no  knowledge  had  been  gained, 
she  would  turn  away  with  a  sigh.  Thus  days 
passed  on. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  They  told  rae  you  wished  to  say  something 
about  your  nephew,"  said  Mabel  kindly,  ad- 
dressing old  Ned,  who  was  standing  at  the  door, 
holding  it  in  one  hand  whilst  stroking  down 
his  hair  with  the  other. 

"  So  I  do.  Miss  Mabel,"  he  replied  without 
altering  his  position,  and  only  seeming  more 
embarrassed  by  her  kindness. 

"  Shut  the  door,  come  nearer,  and  speak  out, 
Ned.  If  I  can  help  your  nephew,  it  shall  be 
done.     I  hope  no  accident  has  befallen  him  ?" 

"  No,  miss,  thank  you  kindly,"  said  the  old 
groom,  so  far  obeying  her  gentle  command  as 
to  close  the  door  and  approach  the  sofa  on 
which  she  was  lying ;  but  the  order  to  speak 
out  was  forgotten. 

"  Well,  Ned,  what  of  your  nephew  ?'"'  she 
asked  with  a  faint  smile  at  his  embarrassment. 
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"  Oh,  he  is  quite  well  ! — thank  you  kindly, 
miss,  for  the  axing.  I  hopes  you  won't  be  of- 
fended, but  indeed,  and  indeed,  Miss  Mabel,  I 
could  not  help  it,  but  cried  like  a  child  only  to 
look  on  him  ; — so  thin  and  so  pale,  and  every- 
body abusing  un  ;  and  he  speaking  so  kindly, 
and  so  sorrowful  like  of  my  poor  master.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen 
un ;  and  the  large  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  thof  he  tried  to  hide  them.  Then,  if 
you  had  but  heard  un  ask  a'ter  you,  so  gentle, 
and  so  loving  like ;  and  a'ter  Fury  too,  and 
some  of  the  dogs.  And  he  was  so  glad,  poor 
fellow,  to  hear  as  how  you  would  not  let  any 
one  mind  Fury  but  me  ;  and  that  you  was  bet- 
ter, and  did  not  speak  hard  like  of  un." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  your  nephew  for  his  in- 
quiries, and  know  no  reason  why  I  should 
speak  hardly  of  him,"  she  replied,  at  a  loss  to 
guess  the  old  groom's  meaning,  and  rather 
overcome  by  his  allusion  to  Fury  and  her  fa- 
ther. 

The  man  looked  perplexed. 
"  Where  is   your   nephew .?"  she   inquired 
encouragingly,  surprised  at  his  embarrassment. 
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but  concluding  that  he  felt  awkward  concern- 
ing some  coming  request. 

*'  Thank  you  kindly,  miss  ;  he  is  just  going 
to  be  under-groom  at  Mr.  Perry's  —  Squire 
Perry,  as  they  calls  un  ; — but  I  am  mortal  glad 
you  bean't  offended,  for  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
refuse  un,  he  looked  so  sad  like,  saying  that 
he  knowed  everybody  was  against  un,  though 
he  had  not  had  no  hand  in  it." 

"  I  suppose  your  nephew  wants  a  little  out- 
fit," said  Mabel,  judging  such  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  his  strange  discourse,  (more  strange  and 
rambling  than  usual,)  giving  him  a  guinea  for 
the  purpose. 

The  old  man's  eyes  glistened. 

*'  I  thanks  you  most  humbly,  miss :  you  be 
always  kind  to  everybody.  I  remember  your 
mother — a  sweet  lady  she  was,  and  you  be  just 
like  her  now  you  looks  so  mollingcolly  like.  I 
wish  1  could  hear  you  laugh  again  and  be  mer- 
ry; but  these  be  sad  times — sad  times  indeed, 
miss  :  there  be  no  getting  places  nohow  —  the 
gentlefolks  does  not  keep  so  many  servants  as 
they  did ;  and  they  do  say  as  how  the  wages 
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is  to  be  lowered  :  but  I  can't  think  the  gentle- 
folks will  do  that ;  do  you  think  they  will,  Miss 
Mabel  ?  It  is  little  we  gets  to  put  by  some'at 
for  old  age.  And  Tim  Smith  says  as  how,  there 
is  a  great  distemper  among  tlie  dogs, — they  dies 
off  by  dozens.  Bad  times  indeed  !  better  keep 
ours  up,  Miss  Mabel,  I  think, — don't  you  .?" 

"  Certainly,  sad  times  indeed  !"  replied  his 
young  lady,  a  sigh  and  a  smile  contending  for 
the  mastery. 

"Yes  —  sad  times  indeed,  miss;  all  the 
grass  drying  up,  cause  of  no  rain — the  poor 
horses  can't  get  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  baily 
says  as  how,  the  smut  is  in  the  wheat,  and  the 
yoats  won't  be  worth  nothing.  And  my  kind 
master  !  I  never  thought  to  see  him  put  into 
the  grave  afore  me,  and  I  five  years  older  : — 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  gone  too,  and  Master  Elton 
shut  up  now  in  the  bright  summer  time,  when 
Fury  is  just  fit  to  ride.  Better  now,  though, 
than  when  the  hunting  is  about.  As  I  says  to 
my  nevy,  '  There's  no  knowing  what  may 
come  next ;  so  be  a  good  lad,  and  don't  keep 
bad  company,  or  you  may  come  to  the  gallows. 
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Do  as  you  should,  and  God  will  help  you.' 
Only  to  think  how  he  tamed  Fury  at  once  ! 
He  was  a  rider — I  never  seed  a  better  !  But, 
lauks,  Miss  Mabel,  how  ill  you  looks  I" 

"  I  am  rather  tired.  Can  I  do  anything 
more  for  your  nephew .?''  she  asked,  thinking 
he  would  take  the  hint  and  depart. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  miss  ; — to  be  sure,  you 
be  a  different  creature  to  what  you  was  :  but 
good  times  may  come  again.  No,  thank  you, 
miss  ;  my  nevy  don't  want  for  nothing  more  : 
he  have  got  a  good  character  from  Mr.  Tyrrel. 
Perhaps,  you  would  like  to  see  it. — To  think 
of  him  looking  so  ghost-like  !  I  can't  get  him 
out  of  my  head. — Here  it  is,  miss,"  pulling  a 
folded  paper  from  his  pocket  after  some 
fumbling.  "  Mr.  Tyrrel  says  as  how  he  is 
sober  and  honest ;  and  so  he  is. — Kind  of  you 
miss,  not  to  be  offended  :  I  could  not  liave  re- 
fused un  for  a  thousand  pounds,  he  looked  so 
pitiful  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes." 

Unable  to  understand  the  confused  rigma- 
role of  the  honest  groom,  but  finding  that  he 
would   not    depart    till    she  had    perused  the 
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paper  placed  in  her  hand,  she  unfolded  and 
began  to  read  it,  purely  to  please  old  Ned  ;  but 
never  before  did  the  character  of  an  under- 
groom  produce  such  a  wondrous  effect  on  a 
high-born  maiden  : — the  spell  of  some  mighty 
enchanter  was  upon  it.  The  hands  grasped 
the  paper  with  convulsive  strength,  as  though 
life  and  death  were  in  its  keeping  ;  the  bright- 
ened eye  glanced  eagerly  over  the  contents, 
and  the  lightened  heart  drank  in  the  meaning 
of  the  words  with  trembling  delight. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ?"  she  questioned 
hastily. 

"  From  Mr.  Tyrrel,  where  young  Ned,  as 
they  calls  un,  lived  afore.  Don't  he  say  that 
the  lad  is  sober  and  honest  ?  It  is  a  shame  if 
he  don't,*"  replied  the  groom,  amazed  at  her 
emotion. 

"  This  is  not  your  nephew's  character  : 
where  did  you  get  it  ?'' 

'*  Not  Ned's  character  ?  Lauk,  miss,  then 
I  suppose  it  is  the  other  paper  that  Master 
Elton  gived  me.  Poor  young  gentleman  !  I 
hope,  miss,  you  bean't  affronted  ;  but  you  said 
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you  warn'*t  afore.  I  could  not  have  said  '  No**  to 
un  when  he  axed  me  with  his  eyes  so  begjsjing, 
— no,  not  if  any  one  would  have  gived  me  all 
master''s  beautiful  hunters — and  he  so  pale  and 
thin,  poor  fellow  !  and  no  one  to  stand  his 
friend.     I  hopes  you  bean*t  angered  with  me."" 

^'  No,  no  !  onlv  tell  me  where  you  saw  him, 
and  what  he  said,"  she  exclaimed,  endeavour- 
ing to  subdue  the  emotion  so  alarming  to  old 
Ned. 

'*  Lauk,  miss  !  where  should  I  see  un  but  in 
the  gaol  ? — in  a  little  square  stone  room,  and  no 
one  to  speak  to  un,  and  nothing  to  comfort  un. 
You  must  know,  miss,  one  of  the  under-gaol- 
ers  is  a  cousin  of  mine ;  a  kind-hearted  honest 
lad  he  is,  and  very  fond  of  young  Ned,  and  he 
sent  word  he  had  some'at  for  me ;  so  as  I  was 
a-going  to  Stanfield  about  that  there  young 
carriage  horse, — you  knows  which  I  means,  miss, 
the  bay  un  with  the  switch  tail, — I  thoughts 
to  myself  I'd  just  call,  and  ax  how  he  did,  and 
tell  un  about  my  nevy.  Well,  Jem  Carter 
was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  axed  me  in  ;  and 
so  we  talked  of  one  thing  and  another,  till  at 
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last  I  could  not  help  axing  after  Master 
Elton  ;  —  it  came  quite  nataral  like,  you  know, 
miss.  I  always  took  to  un  from  the  first ;  the 
same  as  you  and  my  poor  master  did.  So  I 
up  and  axed  ;  and  Jem  shook  his  head,  and 
said  '  it  was  a  bad  job,  folks  said  so  much  agin 
un,  cause  everybody  liked  the  squire  as  was 
gone : — for  his  part,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say  ; — the  young  gentleman  seemed  very  quiet, 
and  spoke  civil  and  kind  to  any  that  served  un, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  trouble  about  his  de- 
fence, and  only  sat  still,  looking  without  seeing 
like, — or  else,  reading  his  bible.  Somehow  or 
other,  he  did  not  think  as  how  he  did  it,  for 
he  seemed  as  sorry  for  the  squire  as  thof  he 
had  been  his  son.  If  he  did,  it  must  have  been 
when  he  was  in  a  passion,  and  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about.' 

'*  So  then,  miss,  I  thought  as  how  I  would 
see  him,  hoping  you  would  not  be  'fronted 
if  you  heard  of  it.  I  am  sure,  I  loved  my 
kind  master  as  well,  or  better  than  them  as 
says  more  about  it ;  and  great  cause  I  had 
too, — he  was  always  a  good  friend  to  me  and 
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mine,"  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes : 
"  but  my  mind  misgived  me,  that  Master 
Elton  could  not  have  been  so  wicked  ;  he  was 
so  fond  of  the  squire  and  you.  Miss  Mabel, 
and  rode  so  well,  and  was  so  gentle  to  all 
dumb  animals — and  they  so  fond  of  him  too. 
I  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  likings  of  dumb 
animals  —  they  sees  and  knows  more  nor  some 
believes.  God  has  not  gived  them  tongues  to 
speak, — at  least,  not  as  we  always  understands  ; 
nor  they  haven't  reason  as  we  have  :  but  then 
they  knows  what  will  do  them  harm,  and  who 
is  their  real  friends;  and  they  shows  who  they 
likes  by  jumping  up  and  barking — speaking  as 
plainly  as  they  can,  poor  dumb  creatures  I  I 
can't  abide  to  see  them  ill  used.  A  dog  don't 
go  away  and  leave  you,  and  abuse  you,  be- 
cause trouble  comes  upon  you,  as  some  as  calls 
themselves  Christians  do.  To  my  mind.  Miss 
Mabel,  a  faithful  dog  as  loves  his  master,  and 
does  what  he  tells  un,  keeping  his  house  by 
night  and  day,  ain't  so  much  below  an  honest 
servant  as  some  thinks. — I  said  I  would  go  and 
see  the  young  gentleman  ;  for  I  was  sure,  if  I 
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only  seed  un,  I  should  know  if  he  had  killed 
my  master  or  not.  So  I  goes  along  a  narrow- 
cold  passage,  and  Jem  opens  a  door — and  I 
looks  over  his  shoulder,  and  there  was  Master 
Elton,  sitting  with  a  bible  on  his  knees,  but 
so  changed,  miss  !  Lauk  !  he  looked  ten  years 
older,  to  be  sure,  than  when  I  seed  un  last.  He 
looked  up  quiet  and  sad  like  at  Jem ;  but 
when  he  seed  me,  he  jumped  up  of  a  sudden, 
and  his  white  cheek  came  as  red  as  a  rose ;  and 
he  looked  almost  as  happy  as  he  used  to  do 
when  walking  with  you  or  master.  I  saw  in 
a  minute  that  it  was  all  right,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  glad  to  have  seen  me :  but  I 
thought  I  'd  try  un  more  ; — so  I  said,  '  If  you 
did  not  kill  the  squire,  sir,  as  they  says  you 
did,  shake  hands  ;  but  if  you  did — may  your 
hand  fall  off  before  I  touches  it  i'  If  you 
had  but  seen  how  he  sprang  upon  me  and 
seized  my  hand  !  and  we  gripped  each  other 
hard.  If  it  had  been  the  king's  own  hand,  he 
could  not  have  taken  it  sooner,  or  looked  more 
glad :  so  then  I  was  sartain  it  was  all  a  lie. 
'  I   was  sure  you    had    no  hand  in   my   poor 
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master's  death,"  said  I.  I  hope  it  isn't  no 
shame  for  a  man  to  be  a  woman  for  once  in  his 
life ;  for  he  cried,  and  I  cried,  and  Jem  cried 
too,  thof  he  would  not  own  it,  going  away 
that  we  might  not  know  it : — not  cried  exactly 
neither — only  we  could  not  see  like. 

"  But,  lauks,  miss !  you  be  a  sobbing,  and 
then  they  will  say  as  how  I  made  you  worse. 
Now  don't  you  take  on  so  I — though,  to  be  sure, 
my  poor  master  was  a  loss  to  all  the  country." 

Here  the  simple,  kind-hearted  retainer  played 
the  woman  again  ;  and  Mabel's  sobs  were  no 
longer  to  be  controlled.  Poor  Ned  was  in 
despair,  making  apologies  and  excuses  inter- 
minable and  unintelligible,  till  Mabel,  subdu- 
ing her  emotion,  bade  him  proceed  and  tell  her 
all.  Talking  being  old  Ned's  favourite  occu- 
pation, he  continued  his  story  as  circumstan- 
tially as  before,  and  his  hearer  did  not  consider 
him  prosy,  as  she  had  sometimes  done  in  for- 
mer times. 

"'  '  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,  for  taking  my 
hand,  and  'sensing  the  liberty,'  says  I,  when  I 
could  speak  steady  like.     *  Now,  1  knows  as 
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well  as  any  judge,  that  you  bean't  guilty  ;  and 
I  will  stand  up  for  you  agin  them  all.  But 
you  must  keep  a  good  heart — God  won't  let  the 
innocent  suffer ;  and  afore  I  dies,  I  shall  see 
his  real  murderer  hanged.'  The  young  gentle- 
man looked  pleased,  and  thanked  me  kindly  ; 
not  a  bit  proud,  but  as  if  I  was  a  gentleman 
like  himself.  Then,  to  be  sure,  I  thought  he 
would  have  axed  ater  Fury,  or  the  hunters  ;  but 
for  a  long  time  he  did  not  speak,  and  sometimes 
his  cheek  was  as  white  as  Sarah's  apron,  and 
sometimes  as  red  as  the  cook's  face  when  a 
cooking,  his  forehead  and  all :  and  one  minute 
he  looked  down,  as  thof  ashamed  of  some'at ; 
and  then  he  looked  up  in  my  face,  pitiful  and 
eager,  like  old  Ranger,  when  he  wants  to  coax 
me  to  let  un  out.  I  could  not  think  what  he 
wished  ;  but  at  last,  of  a  sudden,  he  bursts  out 
all  in  a  stammer.  *  How  is  Miss  Conyers  ?  — 
Does  she  speak  hardly  of  me? — Does  she  think 
me  guilty.'^'  To  be  sure,  the  grip  he  gived 
my  arm,  'cause  I  did  not  answer  directly  for 
staring  at  him,  he  looked  so  strange  and  so 
wild.     And  now,  miss,  I  hopes  you  won't  be 
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'fronted,  and  think  I  took  too  great  a  liberty. 
To  be  sure,  I  had  not  seen  you  since,  and  so 
had  not  heard  you  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Elton, 
and  some  said  as  how  you  hated  his  very  name ; 
— but,  somehow,  I  could  not  think  as  you  did  ; 
and  I  could  not  have  said  so  if  you  had,  for  all 
the  king's  horses  and  hounds.  I  am  sure,  it 
would  have  killed  the  poor  young  gentleman 
if  I  had  ;  for  he  was  looking  more  like  a  corpse 
every  minute  till  I  spoke.  So  I  said  boldly 
as  how  you  was  better,  and  did  not  think  no- 
thing bad  of  him.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I 
was  too  bold  ;  but  I  could  not  help  it — indeed 
I  could  not.  If  I  had  given  him  a  thousand 
guineas  down,  he  could  not  have  looked  hap- 
pier—  no,  nor  so  happy.  He  seemed  quite 
like  himself  again, — thanked  Heaven,  as  thof 
I  had  said  that  he  could  walk  out  of  gaol  and 
ride  after  the  hounds  to-morrow.  Then  he  be- 
gan axing  questions, — what  you  said — and  how 
you  looked  ?  I  was  forced  to  put  them  off 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  he  looked  duller  when 
he  found  as  you  had  not  sent  me,  nor  no  mes- 
sage either  ;    though  he  said,  he  had  no  right 
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to  expect  it.  But,  then  I  told  him  of  what 
you  had  done  about  Fury  ;  and  how  you  axed 
after  him  very  often,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  well  taken  care  off.  So  at  that  he 
brightened  up.  Then  we  talked  about  you 
and  my  poor  master ;  and  should  have  talked 
longer,  only  Jem  came  to  say  as  how  I  must 
go.  Then  he  axed  me  to  take  a  note,  and 
give  it  into  your  own  hands,  when  nobody  was 
by.  '  It  is  her  father's  last  words,'  says  he, 
'  but  no  one  else  will  believe  me ;  and  I  would 
not  give  them  to  you  only  I  know  I  may  trust 
you.'  '  That  you  may,'  says  I,  '  and  I  will 
promise  to  take  it  safe.'  It  would  have  killed 
him  outright  if  I  had  not.  He  tore  a  leaf  out 
of  a  book,  and  wrote  this  with  his  pencil.  I 
would  go  to  see  him  again,  only  he  won't  let 
me,  and  made  me  promise  not  to  say  I  had 
been,  or  tell  anybody  what  he  told  me. 

"  When  I  comed  home  last  night,  I  sent 
word  I  wanted  to  say  something  to  you  about 
my  nevy :  —  and  so  I  did,  no  lie  neither,  cause 
I  wanted  to  speak  about  some  un  else  besides. 
I  hopes,  miss,  you  don't  think  I  was  too  bold, 
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and  arn't  angered  with  me  for  bringing  that 
piece  of  paper,  thof  I  was  flustered  about  it 
when  I  first  corned  in." 

"  I  cannot  be  angry  with  you  for  doing 
that  which  has  comforted  the  suffering  and  is 
a  great  relief  to  me ;  but  you  must  not  again 
pretend  to  know  my  thoughts." 

"  Well,  miss,  I  won't  say  what  I  thinks  to 
nobody ;  and  you  need  not  be  afeard  of  my 
keeping  the  secret.  Did  not  I  carry  a  love- 
letter  atween  your  sweet  aunt,  that  is  dead  and 
gone,  and  her  lover  ;  and  none  the  wiser  till  his 
uncle  died,  and  then  he  spoke  out  plainer  ?" 

"  This  is  not  a  love-letter  !''  remarked  Mabel 
rather  proudly. 

"  No,  miss,  I  knows  that,"  replied  old  Ned 
with  perfect  simplicity.  "  It  is  about  my  poor 
master,  as  he  told  me  :  he  would  not  write 
about  such  things  now ;  but  when  he  is  'quitted, 
as  he  will  be,  we  shall  see  what  he  says  then ! 
I  warrant  his  heart  is  lighter  now  than  it  has 
been  for  many  a  day,  since  he  knows  that  he 
has  got  friends." 

Old   Ned   was   dismissed   by   the   weeping 
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Mabel  with  many  injunctions  of  secrecy, 
since  Mr.  Elton  wished  it,  with  which  he  pro- 
mised implicit  compliance  ;  and  she  was  left  to 
read  again  and  again  her  literary  treasure. 

A  power — ay,  a  spell,  as  we  said  before,  was 
in  that  paper  with  its  uncertain  characters : — 
it  soothed  her  sorrow  for  the  dead — dispersed 
her  doubts  of  the  living.  She  might  love 
without  sin, — she  had  her  father's  sanction  ;  for 
to  disbelieve  the  writer  of  those  lines — to  dis- 
credit his  statement  —  never  entered  her  ima- 
gination. And  what  were  those  lines  ?  By 
what  simple  words  was  that  mighty  magic 
wrought  ?     They  were  these  : 

"  To  Miss  CONYERS. 

"  All  else  believe  me  guilty — but  do  not  you 
think  so !  Judge  me  not  by  my  rash  words 
when  we  parted  !  I  would  have  laid  down  my 
life  even  then  for  him,  as  your  father,  to  have 
saved  you  but  one  tear.  Judge  me  not  by 
my  father's  letter — ^judge  not  him  !  believe  me, 
its  violence  must  have  been  founded  on  delu- 
sion —  was  but  a  momentary  burst.  They 
swear  falsely  !     I  was  not  searching  the  dead 
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for  gold : — I   was  seeking  eagerly  for    life,  — 
life   which    had    passed  away   whilst    blessing 
you    and    blessing   me.     Yes !    with  his  hand 
elapsed  in  mine,    his  head  resting  on  my  bo- 
som, he  bequeathed  you  to  my  love — my  care ; 
he   spoke  to  me  as  to  a  son.     His  taunts  were 
forgotten  ;  we  thought  only  of  our  first  meet- 
ing— of  our  mutual  regard.     *  Tell  Mabel  that 
I  love   her,    that  I  bless  her  with  my  dying 
breath,  and  leave  her  to  your  care !'  were  the 
last  words  which  met  my  ear.     The  name  of 
his  murderer  was   on  his  lips,  but   the  voice 
was  so  low  and  broken,  that  I  could  not  catch 
the   sound  distinctly  : — to  venture  on  a  guess 
were  useless.     He  thought  of  those  he  loved, 
more  than  of  those  who  had  done  him  wrong. 
To  speak  of  these  things  to  the  many  would 
but  increase  their  clamour — others  would  not 
believe  ;  but  you — surely  you  cannot  doubt  me, 
Mabel  ?     Yet  they  said  at  first  that  you  shud- 
dered at  my  name.     It  was  that  which  crushed 
me  ! — What  was  the  scorn  of  others  to  your 
hatred  ?    By  my  love — you  know  how  I  loved — 
I  am  guiltless  !     I  ask  not  if  you  love  me  still ; 
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I  would  not  link  you  with  a  wretch  like  me. 
I  would  not  furnish  slander  with  a  weapon 
that  could  wound  you,  but  I  do  demand  that 
you  believe  me  innocent  !  Should  I  be  cleared, 
and  not  the  shadow  of  suspicion  rest  upon  me, 
then  will  I  claim  the  trust  the  dying  left  me : — 
till  then,  I  do  but  ask  that  you  think  of  me 
kindly.  Should  the  guilty  triumph,  (and  I  see 
my  peril,)  God's  will  be  done  !  May  He  teach 
me  to  submit  !  and  raise  you  up  a  mightier 
guardian  ! — a  more  zealous  one  you  could  not 
have.  I  would  I  mio^ht  have  soothed  vour 
sorrow  —  but  this  could  not  be.  I  believe  the 
bearer  may  be  trusted,  yet,  for  both  our  sakes, 
I  dare  not  write  more  openly.  Speak  not  of 
this  even  to  those  in  whom  vou  most  confide: — 
let  the  guilty  be  lulled  into  security  !  That 
Heaven  may  have  you  in  its  holy  keeping, 
prays  the  wretched,  yet  not  quite  hopeless, 

"  Edward  Elton." 

Mabel  longed  to  show  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Durnsford,  and  engage  his  sympathy  for  the 
unhappy  prisoner ;  but  this  the  prisoner's  warn- 
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ing  checked — his  wishes  were  as  laws.  For 
his  present  suffering  she  mourned  ;  of  future 
peril  she  did  not  think.  With  the  hopefulness 
of  a  trusting  heart,  she  said,  "  God  will  defend 
the  innocent ;"  and  if  that  trust  after  a  while 
wavered  and  grew  fainter,  we  would  ask,  where 
is  the  human  heart  that  hath  not  sometimes 
yielded  to  despair,  declining  from  its  purer 
faith  ? 

This  was  not  the  only  intelligence  which 
Mabel  was  to  receive  on  that  day.  The  signs 
of  her  weeping  had  passed  away  ;  but  the  glow 
of  hope  still  lingered,  when  Mr.  Durnsford,  late 
in  the  evening,  entered  the  room  and  took  his 
usual  seat  beside  her. 

"  What  a  change  only  since  the  morning ! 
Mr.  Horton  may  well  be  proud  of  his  patient. 
There  is  a  life  about  you  to-day  which  I  have 
Ions  wished  in  vain  to  see.  It  is  as  if  the  dew 
of  hope  had  fallen  on  you,  re-blooming  the 
blighted  heart.  What  a  very  unflattering  look 
of  surprise !  Did  you  think  me  incapable  of 
talking  poetry  ?  you  know  not  half  my  powers 
yet." 
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"  I  know  how  kind  you  are,"  said  Mabel 
sweetly. 

"  Ah,  Mabel,  your  gentle  flattery  is  so  de- 
licious ! — it  sounds  so  like  sincerity." 

"  It  is  not  flattery,  Mr.  Durnsford.'' 

''  Say  not  so  if  you  would  have  rae  retain 
sobriety.  Those  gentle  tones  are  too  inebriat- 
ing ;  whilst  listening  to  them,  I  forget  all 
beside." 

Mabel  looked  up  with  a  smile  at  his  extra- 
vagance, assumed  to  amuse  her ;  and  Mr. 
Durnsford  again  became  the  sober  guardian. 

"  In  plain  prose,  dear  Mabel,  you  are 
better." 

'•  Oh,  so  much  better  !" 

"  I  am  the  more  rejoiced,  as  you  will  be 
better  able  to  hear  what  will  not  please  you. 
I  have  made  the  inquiries  you  wished,  and 
been  as  zealous,  though  perhaps  a  little  more 
prudent  than  yourself.  Mr.  Elton,  I  hear, 
still  denies  his  guilt,  and  intends  to  conduct 
his  own  defence,  thinking  by  that  course  to 
awaken  greater  interest.  I  have  known  it  suc- 
ceed in  some  cases  : — more  allowances  are  made 

M   5 
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— feeling  claims  part  with  judgment;  but,  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  doubt  the  success  of  the 
plan,  the  general  voice  being  so  much  against 
him  -—  the  circumstantial  evidence  so  strong. 
Still  there  was  no  witness  of  the  act,  and  a  clever 
counsel  might  win  him  an  acquittal  by  con- 
fusing cross  questions  ;  and  life  would  be  much 
to  one  so  young,  though  suspicion  should  rest 
upon  him  ever  after.  He  could  go  to  another 
country,  and  there  live  unsuspected.  If  ru- 
mour tells  the  truth,  his  father  owes  his  life  to 
legal  wit — and  why  not  the  son  ?  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  those  reports  which  pained  your  deli- 
cacy and  filial  love,  far  from  diminishing,  as  I 
had  hoped,  are  gaining  ground.  Some  think  they 
originated  at  the  Grange  ;  but  that  cannot  be  : 
you  can  never  even  by  a  look  have  countenanced 
the  idea.  It  is  fearful  to  think  how  all,  even 
the  purest,  are  at  the  mercy  of  evil  tongues ! 
That  they  should  judge  you  so  ill  as  not  to 
know  that  your  strongest  feeling  for  the  cri- 
minal is  pity  ;  your  most  friendly  desire  that 
he  should  not  unjustly  suffer  death.  To  think 
that  Mabel  Conyers  could  love  her  father's 
murderer  !  my  blood  boils  at  the  thought,  for 
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my  ward's  fair  fame  is  dearer  than  my  own : 
but  without  fuel  to  feed  on,  the  report  will 
die  away,  or  give  place  to  some  new  scandal. 
Forgive  me  that  I  speak  thus  openly  :  you 
need  not  the  warning,  but  my  indignation  is 
hard  to  be  controlled.  You  would  rather  hear 
of  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  One  of  the 
points  against  Mr.  Elton  is  his  refusing  to 
state  where  he  spent  the  twelve  hours  preced- 
ing his  apprehension.  It  is  proved  that  he 
left  Wexton  in  the  morning  with  the  avowed 

intention  of  proceeding  into shire :  yet  the 

spot  where  he  was  taken  is  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction.  If  his  course  after  he  left 
Wexton  could  be  traced,  that  might  go  far  to 
prove  his  guilt  or  innocence.  Why  not  be 
explicit  if  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  dis- 
closure ?" 

Mabel  turned  away  from  the  speaker,  whose 
look  she  fancied  keener  than  usual.  With  all 
her  dislike  to  mystery,  she  dared  not  admit  her 
knowledge  of  his  movements :  —  she  saw  that 
her  words  would  tell  against  him,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Another  extraordinary  circumstance,"  con- 
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tinued  Mr.  Durnsford  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  was  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stanton  the 
attorney,  the  very  night  of  the  murder,  and 
the  absconding  of  the  clerk,  it  is  said,  with 
money  and  papers.  There  are  many  who 
trace  some  connexion  between  these  events." 

"  I  never  heard  of  this.  Could  he  have  done 
it .''"'  exclaimed  Mabel  quickly. 

"  Scarcely  alone  :  the  clerk  was  but  a  strip- 
ling, ill  able  to  cope  with  my  old  friend.  He 
may  have  leagued  with  another,  and  your  sus- 
picion be  correct :  a  child's  love  sees  farther 
than  mere  worldly  wisdom." 

"  I  have  no  ground  for  the  suspicion,  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  another,"  said  Mabel 
meekly,  shocked  at  her  own  readiness  to  fix  the 
guilt  upon  a  stranger,  that  she  might  shield 
her  lover. 

"  Be  not  distressed!  you  judge  none  un- 
charitably ;  and  inquiries  on  the  subject  can 
only  hurt  the  guilty.  Of  your  favourite  mys- 
tery (the  strangers  in  the  dressing-room),"  and 
he  smiled  as  he  spoke,  "  I  can  learn  nothing. 
The  servants  assert  that  they  locked  all  the 
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doors,  and  that  no  one  was  disturbed.  Will 
you  admit  it  to  have  been  a  vision  ?'" 

"  No  !  I  must  still  believe  it  a  reality." 

Mr.  Dumsford  shrucrored  his  shoulders,  and 
gave  up  the  point. 

*'  Leave  it  to  time,  then,  to  develope  all  these 
mysteries ;  but,  for  the  present,  I  have  still 
stranger  news, — I  am  charged  with  a  message 
from  your  brother." 

''  Is  he  returned,  then?"*  asked  Mabel  joy- 
fuUy.     **  Where  is  he  'r 

"  He  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  the 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes.  "  That  my  dear 
father  had  but  lived  to  see  this  day  !'* 

"  He  might  not  have  rejoiced  as  much  as 
you  rejoice,"  remarked  her  guardian  coldly. 

"  Not  rejoice  ?  Have  I  not  cause  to  rejoice  ? 
— to  be  thankful  that  Heaven  has  restored  to 
to  me  a  long  lost  brother  .^" 

"Remember  —  you  will  no  longer  be  an 
heiress." 

"  Can  you  think  me  so  sordid  as  to  grieve  at 
that  .^" 
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Mr.  Durnsford  did  not  smile  at  the  indignant 
question  of  the  unworldly  girl ;  or  if  he  did, 
his  simple  ward  never  found  it  out. 

"  I  was  but  in  jest,  dear  Mabel,  and  only 
meant  to  warn  you  that  the  expectations  of  the 
young  are  not  always  realised — to  teach  you 
not  to  expect  too  much.  I  fear, — in  short,  the 
truth  must  out ;  for,  despite  the  years  I  have 
spent  in  the  world,  I  can  never  play  the  hypo- 
crite,— I  fear  you  will  not  receive  from  your 
brother  that  love  and  protection  which  you 
have  a  right  to  expect.  I  am  grieved  to  say 
so,  but  I  saw  enough  in  our  short  interview  to 
convince  me  that  he  is  not  such  as  your  brother 
should  be.  Do  not  look  so  shocked ! — if  I  may 
not  quite  supply  a  brother's  place,  I  hope 
you  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  want  of  such  a 
relative." 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  I  feel  and  appre- 
ciate all  your  kindness,"  said  Mabel  warmly  : 
"  but,  orphan  as  I  am,  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  have  one  so  near — so  dear — to 
love  !" 

"  I  never  meant   to  charge  you  with  ingra- 
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titude ;  and  you  must  overlook  a  little — a  very 
little  jealousy  of  this  new-comer.  Were  he 
other  than  he  is,  I  should  not  grudge  him  your 
affection  :  but  I  fear  that  he  is  little  calculated 
to  be  your  guide  ;  and  you  are  so  gentle,  so 
loving,  so  bound  up  in  those  whom  you  regard, 
that  he  may  cause  you  care  and  sorrow." 

"  So  weak,  so  simple,  as  to  yield  to  any  one 
who  will  guide  me ;  —  that  is  what  you  mean, 
Mr.  Durnsford,  though  too  courteous  to  speak 
it  plainly,"  said  Mabel  with  a  faint  smile. 
**  Take  care  that  you  have  not  cause  hereafter 
to  complain  of  my  obstinacy  :  you  do  not 
know  how  immovable  I  can  be." 

"  Obedience  is  a  duty  to  your  guardian," 
replied  Mr.  Durnsford,  looking  admiringly  on 
the  gentle  being  before  him,  and  incredulous  of 
her  threatened  immovability. 

"  Not  always.  But  now  tell  me  of  my 
brother.  You  must  let  me  love  him — there  is 
none  of  our  race  beside.  Why  has  he  delayed 
his  coming  .^" 

"  He  explains  the  delay  by  his  last  voyage 
having    been    most    unexpectedly   lengthened 
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through  wind  and  chance ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  shrank  from  a  meeting  with  the 
parent  he  had  left.  He  is  so  altered  from  the 
fair  delicate  boy  of  bygone  days,  that  I  should 
not  have  known  him  ;  but  this  is  hardly  strange, 
so  many  years  having  elapsed: — just  those 
years,  too,  that  make  the  greatest  change. 
He  has  seen  hard  times  and  stormy  weather, 
so  that  the  likeness  to  his  poor  father  has  com- 
pletely vanished  :  his  face  is  tanned — his  whole 
appearance  rendered  coarse ;  and  a  not  very 
becoming  wig  makes  him  look  several  years 
older  than  he  really  is.  He  knew  me  the  in- 
stant I  rode  up  to  the  inn  at  Wexton,  and 
came  forward  directly," 

"  Why  did  he  not  come  back  with  you  ?" 
"  I  thought  it  better  to  prepare  you  for  his 
visit;    and   he    thought  so   too,    feeling  there 
would  be  some  awkwardness  in  the   meeting, 
as  his  return  robs  you  of  fortune." 

"  He  does  not  know  me.     Would  that  he 
were  here  now !" 

"  You  will  see  him  early  to-morrow." 
"  What  did  he  say  ?     Did  he  send  me  no 
message  ?" 
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"  Yes;  but  you  must  not  expect  anything 
very  courteous  and  refined.  I  see  you  pay  no 
heed  to  my  warning.  He  hoped  you  would 
like  him  ; — but  you  must  recollect  that  he  was 
not  much  used  to  women,  and  could  not  always 
guess  their  fancies.  In  fact,  his  manners  are 
strange  and  abrupt." 

"  Like  a  sailor's,  I  suppose  :  we  must  make 
allowances,""  observed  Mabel  excusingly. 

"  When  did  you  think  hardly  of  any  one, 
Mabel  ?  But  do  not  suppose  me  unwilling 
to  excuse  :  I  would — I  will  do  it  to  the  very 
utmost.  I  could  overlook  his  abruptness  ;  but 
his  language  will  shock  you,  if  he  should  not 
take  my  hint  and  render  it  more  fit  for  female 
ears." 

"  They  talk  strangely  at  sea ;  we  on  land 
do  not  understand  them." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  under- 
stand one  quarter  of  his  speech  !  Sea  phrases 
I  had  expected  ;  but  he  affects  the  landsman 
so  completely,  that  he  either  does  not  use,  or 
purposely  misapplies  them.  I  do  not  allude 
to    merely   incomprehensible    technicalities : — 
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there  is  a  boldness — a  freedom  in  his  manner 
which  must  displease  a  delicate  female; — his 
oaths  perhaps  he  may  reserve  for  those  of 
his  own  sex.  I  pleaded  for  gentleness  in  con- 
sideration of  your  health  and  timidity,  and 
hope  he  will  rule  his  manner  in  your  pre- 
sence." 

"  This  is  sad  indeed  ;  but  old  companions — 
old  associations,  may  do  much  to  soften  him. 
My  dear  father — how  did  he  speak  of  him  ?'' 

''  His  distress  is  so  great  at  not  having  ar- 
rived in  time  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  he  so 
sincerely  deplores  his  former  rashness  and  dis- 
obedience, that  he  cannot  endure  to  have  the 
subject  named ;  nay,  so  violent  was  his  emo- 
tion, that  I  promised  not  to  touch  upon  it 
again,  and  to  persuade  you  to  the  like  silence. 
There  is  the  difference.  Your  sex  like  to  talk 
and  weep  over  their  sorrows — ours  shun  the 
naming  them  :  tears  are  denied  to  us,  and  we 
shrink  from  the  bursting  heart  and  the  burn- 
iner  brain  that  can  know  no  relief.  Yet  even 
here  your  sympathy  could  not  be  perfect ;  for 
his  feelings  towards  Mr.  Elton,  the  murderer, 
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as  he  plainly  calls  him,  partakes  of  the  violence 
forming  a  portion — a  large  portion,  I  fear, — 
of  his  character.  His  imprecations  were  dread- 
ful : — better,  for  both  your  sakes,  to  make  no 
allusion  to  that  cruel  deed."" 

"  Yes,  much  better,*"  said  Mabel,  still  more 
earnestly  than  her  companion,  whose  cheek  was 
nearly  as  pale  as  hers. 

"  We  will  hope  much  from  your  gentleness. 
Painful  as  was  the  task,  as  your  guardian,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  give  you  these  warnings ; 
but  your  affection  still  doubts  my  penetration, 
inclining  you  to  meet  him  with  a  sister's 
love — and  I  would  have  it  so.  Show  no  dis- 
trust, and  he  may  not  give  way  to  violence,  but 
be  softened  by  your  gentle  influence.  There 
will  not  at  first  be  the  familiarity  of  relation- 
ship— it  would  not  be  desirable,  having  been 
always  apart ;  and  this  slight  degree  of  cere- 
mony may  keep  much  that  could  be  censura- 
ble in  subjection.  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  re- 
peating my  opinion,  and  I  shall  not  speak  thus 
to  others.  Remember,  that  I  am  still  zealous 
in  your  service — ready  to  guide,  to  please,  or 
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to  protect :  and  you  must  look  on  me  as 
before,  or  I  shall  be  jealous." 

"  Fear  not !  I  shall  still  come  to  you  for 
guidance  and  sympathy." 

"  I  forgot :  you  had  better  not  name  your 
vision  to  him,  for  he  has  strange  ideas  of  fe- 
male fancies.'* 

"  I  will  not  mention  the  strangers  in  his 
presence." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

With  no  slight  emotion  did  Mabel  await  the 
introduction  to  her  brother.  She  was  inclined, 
as  most  are,  to  judge  of  others  by  herself,  and 
thus  supposed  him  moved  by  the  same 
thoughts  which  would  have  agitated  her  had 
she  been  thus  returning  to  the  home  of  her 
childhood  after  so  long  an  absence  and  so 
sad  a  change,  and  meeting  for  the  first  time 
the  sole  remaining  one  of  his  race.  She  was 
thus  prepared  for  embarrassment  and  feeling, 
more  or  less  strongly  exhibited,  (concealment 
being  foreign  to  herself,)  and  never  took  into 
account  man's  different  nature,  and  her  bro- 
ther's early  mixing  with  the  world. 

Young  Philip  Conyers  might  have  felt  much 
that  she  imagined,  with  repentance  for  early 
errors  besides ;  but  his  was  not  the  nature  to  let 
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such  feelings  have  their  way,  and  character  his 
manner.  Schooled  by  perils  that  might  have 
appalled  the  strongest,  the  gentleness  of  youth 
had  long  since  yielded  to  the  force  of  manhood  ; 
accustomed  to  brave  danger  with  unflinching 
cheek,  he  was  not  one  to  give  way  to  what 
he  would  have  designated  womanly  weakness  ; 
and  his  embarrassment  was  shown,  not  in  its 
open  simplicity,  but  by  his  awkward  attempts 
to  appear  at  ease.  There  are  few  good  actors, 
(however  deceitful  man  may  be,)  and  he  mis- 
took loud  tones  and  a  startling  laugh  for  signs 
of  undisturbed  composure.  Mabel  heard,  long 
before  she  saw  him ;  and  there  was  that  in  his 
voice  which  jarred  on  her  feelings. 

He  threw  open  the  door  with  unnecessary 
abruptness,  advancing  to  where  Mabel  sat, 
with  hasty  and  enormous  strides ;  and  yet  a 
critical  observer  might  have  seen  a  little  inward 
shrinking,  as  his  sister,  who  had  come  forward 
to  meet  him,  looked  up  in  his  face.  The  rough 
greeting  was  unfinished,  and  with  a  blanched 
cheek  he  turned  away,  without  proferring  the 
kiss  or  embrace  which  he  had  evidently  intended 
to  bestow. 
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"  This  is  a  sad  meeting  —  and  yet  to  me 
there  is  much  of  happiness  in  it,"  said  Mabel 
in  her  gentlest  tones,  taking  on  herself  the 
office  of  comforter.  "  To  you  all  must  seem 
strange  and  mournful  now,  but  in  a  few  days 
this  feeling  will  wear  away  :  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  I  have  longed  for  your  return."" 

"  Indeed ! — that  is  very  kind,  since  my  ap- 
pearance diminishes  your  fortune,"  he  stam- 
mered out,  his  embarrassment  rather  increased 
than  lessened  by  her  remarks. 

"  Could  I  place  gold  in  competition  with  a 
brother  .''  I,  who  else  should  stand  alone — the 
last  of  a  long  line  ?" 

"  You  are  a  good  creature,"  he  remarked, 
with  what  some  might  have  thought  a  con- 
temptuous smile  at  her  simplicity ;  but  Mabel 
saw  it  not,  and  resuming  his  confidence,  he 
continued. 

"  It  does  all  seem  strange,  as  you  observe; 
but  I  shall  soon  get  over  that,  and  we  shall  do 
very  well  together,  I  dare  say.  You  must  not 
mind  my  being  a  little  rough  sometimes  ;  I  Ve 
not  been  used   to  women,  and  there  is  no  need 
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of  gentleness  with  men — they  can  keep  their 
own.  Not  always,  though — eh,  Durnsford?" 
slapping  him  on  the  back ;  a  freedom  from 
which  that  gentleman  recoiled  with  a  sudden 
flashing  of  anger,  as  quickly  subdued  on  meet- 
ing the  speaker*'s  eye  :  whilst  the  speaker  him- 
self burst  into  a  laugh  so  discordant  as  to 
appear  unnatural,  and  cause  Mabel  to  shrink 
from  him  in  alarm. 

"  You  are  nervous  still,  I  see,"  he  observed 
with  some  annoyance,  marking  her  action ; 
"  you  should  ride — nothing  like  a  long  gallop 
to  cure  nervousness.  I  was  nervous  myself 
once,  when  something  prevented  my  mounting. 
Only  give  me  a  good  horse,  and  what  care 
I  for  man  or  fiend .?  A  swift  steed  and  a  clear 
road,  and  I  have  neither  care  nor  sorrow." 

"  I  thought  you  preferred  sailing,"  remarked 
Mabel  in  surprise  at  his  sudden  warmth,  little 
short  of  enthusiasm  ;  for  his  words,  free  from 
all  embarrassment,  bore  the  impress  of  sin- 
cerity. 

His  quick  eye  was  fixed  on  her  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  turning  away  with  his  former  reck- 
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less  look,  he  answered  carelessly  :  "  One  gets 
tired  of  sailing,  and  likes  riding  better ;  per- 
haps, because  one  seldom  gets  it.  The  Grange 
used  to  furnish  famous  horses." 

"  There  are  six  as  good  hunters  as  man 
need  have.  Will  you  go  and  look  at  them  ? 
Mabel  cannot  as  yet  bear  much  excitement," 
observed  Mr.  Durnsford,  who  had  seemed  ra- 
ther fidgety  during  the  interview. 

Young  Conyers  assented  with  a  readiness 
which  proved  that  he  was  not  quite  so  much  at 
his  ease  as  he  wished  to  appear  ;  and  the  gentle- 
men left  the  room  together. 

And  what  did  Mabel  think  of  her  new  bro- 
ther ?  What  she  did  not  like  to  admit  to  her- 
self. She  would  do  her  best  to  love  him,  as  a 
sister  should  ;  but  there  was  a  something  about 
him, — she  knew  not  what,  that  made  her  rejoice 
in  his  absence  and  shrink  at  his  approach.  Yet 
the  young  man  was  what  many  would  have 
styled  handsome  :  the  features  were  good,  but 
their  expression  was  bold  and  worldly.  Days 
passed,  and  MabePs  opinion  was  unaltered.  She 
tried  to   persuade  herself  that  she   loved  her 
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brother  as  she  wished  to  love  him :  and  if  at- 
tention to  her  wishes,  a  softer  demeanour  than 
he  showed  to  any  other  person,  and  presents  in 
profusion,  could  have  compelled  her  love,  then 
might  he  have  boldly  claimed  it. 

If  sitting  in  the  same  room,  which,  strange 
to  say,  Mabel  rather  avoided,  he  invariably 
seated  himself  opposite  to  her — watched  her 
slightest  movement,  hushed  to  almost  soft- 
ness his  usually  rough  tones,  and  showed  an 
interest  in  her  employment,  let  it  be  what  it 
might.  He  never  visited  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  in  his  daily  rides  that  he  did 
not  bring  her  a  present,  useful  or  useless, 
elegant  or  inelegant,  as  it  might  chance,  (for 
certes  his  taste  was  not  over  good,)  thus  prov- 
ince that  he  had  her  in  his  thoughts  when  dis- 
tant  as  when  near.  No  alteration  took  place 
to  which  she  even  hinted  an  objection  ;  and  the 
wine,  to  which  Mr.  Durnsford  told  her  he  was 
too  much  addicted,  was  stinted  in  its  circling 
till  she  had  gone  to  rest ;  whilst,  in  spite  of  her 
remonstrance,  —  the  only  point  on   which  he 
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opposed  her  ^^ishes, — he  showered  money  into 
her  lap ;  but  with  that  air  which  says, 

*'  What  feir.ale  heart  can  gold  mthstand  ?" 

Of  all  the  maidens  in  merry  England,  there 
were  few  who  cared  less  for  gold  and  jewels 
than  Mabel  Conyers ;  and  nothing  but  her  fear 
of  paining  the  donor  induced  her  to  accept  his 
gifts.  But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
desire  to  please  her,  was  his  abandoning  the 
design  of  riding  Fury,  on  old  Ned'*s  remon- 
strance, and  assertion  that  Miss  Mabel  would 
not  like  it,  having  given  express  orders  that 
no  one  should  mount  the  animal  but  him- 
self. 

"  Lauk,  miss !  I  would  not  have  had  he  ride 
un  for  some'at.  Not  but  what  he  rides  well ; 
which  I  wonders  at,  for  I  always  heard  as  how 
them  sea  people  could  not  ride  a  bit:  but  to 
see  him  a  galloping  away  on  one  of  my  poor  old 
master's  fine  hunters,  and  the  mess  they  comes 
home  in  —  all  of  a  foam,  and  scarcely  a  foot 
to  stand  on  ; — why,  it  makes  my  heart  glad  that 
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poor  Dareall  died  afore.     It  is  jiTst  as  thof  he 

was  a  highwayman,  miss,  and  trying  to  break 

the  poor  animals  to  take  to  the  road  :  and  so  I 
told  un,  when  he  said  he  would  ride  Fury.     If 

you  had  but  seen  how  he  looked  ! — I  am  sure  I 
wished  I  was  in  the  great  corn-bin  by  my  side, 
or  anywhere  else  out  of  his  eyes ;  and  I  bean't 
no  coward  neither.  Howsomdever,  he  looked 
better  in  a  minute,  and  axed  all  about  Fury  : 
but,  to  be  sure,  the  rage  he  was  in  when  I 
told  un  how  he  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Elton, 
and  all  about  his  taming  un — and  how  he  did 
swear  at  the  poor  young  gentleman,  and  declare 
that  he  would  go  a  hundred  miles  to  see  un 
hanged.  I  never  seed  a  man  in  such  a  way  in 
all  my  life.  He  is  no  more  like  my  poor  old 
master  than  I  be  like  you.  Miss  Mabel ;  and 
sometimes,  I  wonders  if  it  really  is  Master 
Philip ;  he  was  such  a  fine,  generous,  high- 
spirited  boy,  and  much  handsomer  to  my  mind, 
for  he  looked  so  much  kinder.  Then  he  has 
forgotten  all  his  pranks  when  he  was  a  lad; 
and  if  I  'minds  un  of  them,  he  looks  stupid 
like,  or  else  laughs  so  strange  it  don't  seem 
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nataral.  I  wish  as  how  Martha  Wilford  was 
here — she  is  a  knowing  woman.  I  wonder 
what  she'd  say  to  un.  But  she  have  been 
away  ever  since  that  night :  strange,  when  she 
was  so  fond  of  the  boy.  Howsomedever,  when 
he  heard  your  orders,  he  said  he  would  not 
vex  you  any  how.  That  is  one  good  thing  of 
un ;  he  does  seem  to  love  you  :  —  but  then 
somehow  he  don't  seem  to  me  to  be  like  a  bro- 
ther to  you."" 

And  somehow  he  did  not  seem  to  be  like  a 
brother  to  Mabel  either  ;  certainly  he  did  not 
fulfil  her  beau  ideal  of  that  relationship ;  but 
then  there  are  few  realities  as  beautiul  as  the 
ideal.  There  was  nothing  of  the  playful  fami- 
liarity of  the  brother,  even  after  the  intercourse 
of  many  days.  Unused  to  ladies'  society,  at 
least  of  the  higher  order,  he  was  always  under 
some  slight  restraint  in  her  presence ;  a  re- 
straint which  neither  Mabel  nor  her  guardian 
regretted,  his  conversation  and  demeanour  to  the 
female  domestics  being  anything  but  suited  to 
their  ideas  of  propriety.  Not  that  his  manner  was 
cold  to  Mabel,  only  awkward  and  embarrassed  : 
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—  she  had  sometimes  thought  it  more  than 
sufficiently  warm,  shrinking  from  his  look 
with  a  terror  strange  in  a  sister  willing  to  love 
a  kind  and  attentive,  though  rough  and  un- 
enlightened brother.  Despite  his  kindness, 
there  was  a  something  about  him  which  she 
could  not  define,  that  made  her  flush  and  turn 
pale. 

All  this  only  caused  her  to  cling  more  to 
her  guardian's  protection  —  confide  more  in  his 
watchful  care :  his  presence  was  always  a  re- 
lief, as  she  fancied  that  her  brother  was  then 
more  silent  and  more  quiet  —  she  wished  she 
could  have  added,  more  willing  to  look  another 
way,  for  she  never  felt  quite  comfortable  when 
those  keen  eyes  with  their  strange  expression 
were  fixed  upon  her.  Another  circumstance 
which  she  could  not  explain,  was  his  dislike  to 
speak  of  the  past.  Instead  of  reciting  marvel- 
lous adventures  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  he  turned 
the  subject  with  some  awkward  remark  of  not 
wishing  to  think  of  bygone  hardships ;  or  if  he 
did  by  any  chance  make  an  allusion  to  those 
hardships,  he  checked  himself  on  the  instant. 
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and  spoke  hurriedly  of  something  connected 
with  the  present.  There  was  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  his  past  had  not  been  a  past 
of  honour  or  of  virtue. 

"  When  will  you  keep  your  promise  and 
ride  with  me?'*  he  inquired  rather  impatiently 
of  Mabel,  as  Mr.  Durnsford  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  scarcely  strong  enough  yet  to  ride 
your  pace ;  and  not  having  ridden  so  long^  I 
shall  be  nervous." 

"  A  ride  will  cure  you  of  being  nervous  ;  and 
I  so  long  to  have  you  riding  beside  me." 

'*  But  I  have  not  spirits  to  go  far,  and 
dread  meeting  any  one  I  know." 

"  The  air  and  a  good  gallop  will  soon  give 
you  spirits.  No  wonder  that  you  are  low  :  I 
should  be  the  same,  cooped  up  as  you  are. 
You  must  go  !  What  is  the  use  of  fretting 
for  the  past  ? — we  cannot  alter  it.  Suppose 
you  say  to-morrow.  I  would  go  to-day,  but 
am  just  setting  off  with  Durnsford  to  Sir 
Thomas  Barrett's.  I  hear  he  wants  you  still, 
though  not  so  much  since  you  are  not  to  be  an 
heiress  :  but  he  shall  not  have  you,  that  I  can 
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tell  him ; — and  no  one  else  either.  I  mean  to 
keep  you  all  to  myself ;  you  are  too  pretty  and 
gentle  for  me  to  give  you  to  another.  You 
don't  love  him,  do  you  .?"  he  demanded  sharply, 
observing  her  draw  back,  for  his  manner  was 
more  unpleasant  than  usual. 

«  No  !^' 

"  That  is  right.  I  believe  you,  because  you 
speak  up  so  quick,  though  I  know  girls  gene- 
rally tell  lies  without  number  in  these  matters. 
If  they  call  for  a  toast,  I  shall  give  you,  for  I 
have  met  with  none  like  you  in  my  travels  : 
you  are  prettier  still,  now  you  are  blushing," 
continuing  to  look  at  her  without  pitying  her 
confusion.  "It  will  be  a  fine  merry  party,  I 
suspect :  all  good  hearty  fellows,  with  capital 
wine  and  rousing  stories.  Good  night ;  for  we 
shall  not  be  back  till  late." 

*'  I  thought  you  were  to  sleep  there." 

"  We  have  decided  not." 

"  I  understood  that  Sir  Thomas  had  return- 
ed to  Barrett  Lodge." 

"  So  he  has :  —  what  then  ?  Who  cares  for 
a  gallop  of  ten  miles  in  the  clear  moonlight  ? 
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Ay,  or  without  light  either  ?  I  don't  want  too 
much  of  that — I  can  see  in  the  dark." 

"  Then  you  will  take  servants." 

"  Not  I  !  —  only  paid  spies  —  hired  in- 
formers." 

"  But  the  road  is  lonely,  and  there  are 
frightful  stories  of  some  highwayman,  who  lets 
no  one  pass  without  demanding  money." 

"  What,  honest  Wildfire,  as  they  call  him  ? 
A  clever  fellow,  and  a  bold  one  too.  Oh,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  him  ;"  and  Mabel  trembled 
at  his  reckless  look,  and  the  peculiar  curling  of 
his  lip. 

"  So  said  another,"  she  observed  with  an 
unsteady  voice. 

"  What  then  ?  —  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
Wildfire  did  that?  Is  not  the  murderer  in 
prison  ? — Within  a  month,  I  hope  to  see  him 
dangling— footing  it  without  a  footing  !"  he 
exclaimed,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  that 
sounded  horrible  in  Mabel's  ears,  who  sank 
back  pale  and  shuddering. 

''  Poor  thing  !  you  are  frightaied,"  he  said, 
remarking  her  paleness.     "  Women  are  always 
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tender-hearted.      But    you    wish     the    fellow 
hanged,  don^t  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no  !  no  !"  gasped  Mabel. 

"  Not  your  father's  murderer  ?  You  don't 
love  him,  do  you,  as  some  say  ?"  grasping  her 
arm  and  looking  into  her  eyes,  till  she  closed 
them  to  shut  out  the  horror  of  that  look  :  "  An- 
swer, girl !  or " 

"  He  did  not  do  it !  I  feel  he  did  not,'' 
murmured  Mabel. 

"  Who  do  you  think  did  do  it,  then  ?"  he 
demanded  fiercely. 

"  I  know  not ! — I  cannot  tell !" 

"  How  should  you  ?"  he  muttered,  releasing 
her  arm  from  his  iron  grasp.  "  Woe  to  you, 
girl,  if  they  speak  true,  and  you  love  him  !  I 
hate  him  ! — he  shall  die  !""  gnashing  his  teeth 
with  rage. 

"  Say  not  so !"  pleaded  his  sister  with 
trembling  earnestness. 

''  He  shall  die!""  he  repeated  more  fiercely, 
confirming  the  resolve  with  such  fearful  oaths, 
that,  unable  longer  to  control  her  emotion, 
Mabel  burst  into  hysterical  tears. 
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His  racre  vanished  on  the  instant ;  and  he 
knelt  before  her,  blaming  his  own  violence,  and 
pleading  for  forgiveness  with  strong  protesta- 
tions of  love  and  regret. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Durnsford, 
with  a  flashing  eye,  entering  the  room  equipped 
for  his  ride. 

"  It  is,  that  I  am  a  fool ;  vexing  Mabel 
with  my  violence,  when  I  would  rather  die 
than  see  her  tears.  Will  you  not  forgive  me  ? 
— I  go  not  till  you  do.*" 

The  still  sobbing  Mabel  held  out  her  hand 
without  speaking,  but  withdrew  it  on  the  in- 
stant from  the  kisses  he  imprinted  on  it. 

"  We  had  better  leave  her  to  herself — she 
will  recover  sooner,"  remarked  Mr.  Durnsford, 
evidently  not  well  pleased. 

Young  Conyers  complied  with  reluctance. 
"  Good-by'e.     I  will  not  worry  you  again, 
but  take  good  care  of  you  ;  and  remember  that 
you  ride  with  me  to-morrow." 

But  Mabel  did  not  ride  with  him  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  the  unceasing  rain  obliged  even 
him    to   admit    its  impossibility ;  nor  did    she 
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make  her  appearance  till  tea-time,  keeping  her 
room  on  the  plea  of  a  headache,  notwithstand- 
ing her  brother's  frequent  messages  of  inquiry, 
and  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  quite  as 
well  in  the  drawing-room.  Nor  was  the  head- 
ache a  mere  plea  —  it  was  an  unpleasant  fact. 
The  agitation  of  the  day  before  had  been 
too  much  for  her  still  delicate  frame ; — waking 
or  sleeping,  she  was  haunted  by  the  vision  of 
her  brother  in  his  fury.  She  felt  his  grasp 
upon  her — his  gleaming  eyes  looking  into  her's 
with  more  than  the  power  of  the  present : — 
she  heard  his  fearful  denunciation — "  He  shall 
die !''  like  the  unchanging  doom  of  some  piti- 
less fiend  ;  and  her  terrors  increased  when  she 
considered  that  it  wanted  but  a  few  days  of  the 
period  fixed  for  the  trial. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  shown  vio- 
lence towards  her — the  first  time  that  Edward 
had  been  alluded  to,  and  till  now  believing  in 
her  lover's  innocence,  and  hoping,  as  the  young 
hope,  she  had  looked  forward  to  his  acquittal, 
the  discovery  of  the  real  murderer,  and  a 
friendly  meeting  with  her  brother,  with  a  feel- 
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ing  little  short  of  certainty :  though  how  all  this 
was  to  be  accomplished,  she  probably  could  not, 
if  asked,  have  clearly  explained.  Here  was  a 
shock  to  all  these  hopes :  she  saw,  as  she  had 
not  seen  before,  the  difficulty  of  their  accom- 
plishment. 

She  would  have  preferred  remaining  in  her 
room,  dreading  lest  her  brother,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  should  again  refer  to  Edward, 
and  again  give  a  loose  to  his  passion ;  but  his 
repeated  messages  made  her  judge  it  more  pru- 
dent to  appear,  though  only  for  a  short  time. 
Her  dread  of  the  meeting  was  not  decreased  by 
Mr.  Durnsford's  whispering,  as  he  met  her  in 
the  passage,  that  young  Conyers  had  been 
draining  the  wine-cup  more  freely  than  usual  ; 
and  that  it  would  be  as  well  for  her  to  mingle 
soothing  and  dignity  in  her  manner,  till  the 
business  on  which  he  had  been  summoned 
from  the  room  being  concluded  as  speedily  as 
might  be,  he  would  return  to  play  protector. 
Trembling  at  this  information,  she  would  have 
retreated  to  her  own  apartment  for  a  while ; 
but   her   brother  had  distinguished   her   light 
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step  in   the   passage,    and   came  out  to   meet 
her. 

A  wet  day  was  a  great  trial  of  temper  to 
country  gentlemen  of  those  days,  who,  little 
given  to  literature,  were  devoted  body  and 
mind  to  sporting.  Young  Conyers  was  cer- 
tainly no  great  devourer  of  books  ;  so,  after  he 
had  visited  all  the  stables  and  all  the  kennels, 
looked  at  all  the  horses  and  all  the  dogs, 
talked  to  all  the  grooms,  splashed  back  through 
the  wet  and  dirt,  examined  his  pistols — a  fa- 
vourite occupation  —  turned  over  some  racing 
calendars,  and  accounts  of  famous  runs,  he  felt 
thoroughly  weary  of  himself,  and  began  to  feel 
much  aggrieved  at  Mabel's  absence,  particu- 
larly as  he  and  Mr.  Durnsford  were  not  very 
sociable,  the  elder  guardian  having  ventured 
on  advice  to  his  younger  colleague.  His  sis- 
ter's promise  to  join  him  at  tea  was  therefore 
most  joyfully  received  ;  and  the  impatience 
with  which  he  watched  for  her  coming  was 
more  like  that  of  a  lover  than  a  brother.  A 
wearying  tete-d-tke  with  oneself,  and  oneself 
out  of  humour,  is  enough  to  excuse  any  im- 
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patience.  At  the  sound  of  her  step  his  ill 
humour  vanished,  and  his  manner  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her  showed  not  only  his  delight 
at  her  presence,  but  the  wisdom  of  Durnsford's 
hint.  His  eager  gaze  and  his  flushed  cheek 
as  he  led  her  gallantly  rather  than  affection- 
ately into  the  room,  and  the  extravagant 
praise  which  he  bestowed  on  her  beauty  as  he 
took  his  station  near  her,  called  up  the  blood 
into  her  pale  cheeks,  lending  a  brilliancy  to 
her  gentle  loveliness  that  more  than  justified 
his  admiration. 

"  I  wonder  how  it  is  with  you  women ; — you 
complain  of  some  ache  or  other — keep  your 
rooms  till  one  is  weary  of  waiting — and  then 
come  down  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Confess  that  you  were  shamming  to  punish  me." 

"  I  am  too  sincere  to  deceive  : — my  head  did 
ache,  and  does  ache,"  she  answered  gravely. 

"  Your  head  ache  now  ?  How  can  I  look 
and  believe  you  less  perfect  in  health  than  in 
beauty  ? — You  may  shake  that  pretty  head, 
but  there  is  no  other  like  you  in  England.  I 
gave  you  as  my  toast  last  night,  though  Durns- 
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ford  looked  savage,  and  the  wild  set  laughed 
at  me  for  toasting  my  sister." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this  : — that  is  the 
last  house  in  which  I  should  desire  to  be 
named.*" 

"  Come,  don't  be  squeamish,  my  pretty 
Mabel !  1  intend  to  toast  you  many  a  time 
yet.  To  be  sure,  the  baronet  did  try  with  all 
his  might  to  wheedle  me  out  of  you,  thinking 
I  had  drunk  too  much  to  know  what  I  was 
about.  Why,  I  could  drink  twice  as  much  as 
him  any  day,  and  take  to  the  road  afterwards. 
I  told  him  I  would  not  part  with  you,  but  was 
determined  to  keep  you  all  to  myself,  and  let 
no  one  else  come  near  you. — But  you  have  lost 
your  colour  all  in  a  minute  !  Let  me  feel  your 
pulse  and  prescribe. —  You  won't — you  little 
prude  !  I  have  half  a  mind  to  seize  the  hand 
which  you  draw  back  so  indignantly  —  and 
keep  it  too.  What  do  I  care  for  Durnsford  .'' 
Psha  !  There  now,  my  jesting  has  frightened 
you  again  !  What  a  timid  little  simpleton  you 
are,  not  to  know  that  I  would  not  harm  you 
for  all  the  gold  won  on  the  high  road.     Since 
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you  choose  it,  I  will  cure  you  without  feeHng 
your  pulse.  Look  here,"  holding  up  before 
her  a  very  beautifully  wrought  chain  ;  "  it  is 
bright,  but  less  bright  than  your  eyes — it  is 
pretty,  but  less  pretty  than  your  smile.  It 
shall  be  a  chain  to  unite  us  —  I  will  thus  bind 
you  ever  to  me ;"  and  throwing  one  end  round 
her  neck,  whilst  passing  the  other  round  his 
own,  he  would  have  closed  the  clasp,  but  she 
put  it  back  with  a  gentle  dignity  that  restrain- 
ed him,  though  fretting  at  the  restraint  to 
which  he  submitted.  "  You  are  a  thorough 
simpleton  !  There  is  not  another  girl  in  the 
county  but  would  jump  to  have  it,  and,  let 
me  name  the  terms  ;  whilst  there  you  sit  look- 
ing red  and  white,  timid  and  proud,  all  of 
a  minute.  What  if  I  had  stolen  a  kiss — my 
first  ? — there  would  have  been  no  such  great 
harm.  You  think  you  can  get  the  chain  as 
you  please  ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that : — I 
was  never  made  to  waste  my  time  in  saying  yes 
—  and  saying  no  —  and  letting  others  do  the 
same." 

"  Indeed,  brother,  I  have   no   wish  for  the 
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chain,"  said  Mabel  gently,  bending  lower  over 
her  tambour  frame  to  hide  her  annoyance. 

"  As  you  please  !  I  seldom  make  offers 
twice,"  he  replied,  putting  up  the  chain,  and 
turning  away  in  displeasure ;  adding  in  a 
scarcely  audible  mutter,  "  Brother  !  you  are 
not  very  fond  of  your  brother." 

However  displeased  at  the  time,  he  did  not 
long  look  away  from  his  silent  companion,  or 
let  her  continue  her  occupation  in  peace. 

"  Do  put  by  your  work  !  You  bend  so  over 
it,  that  I  cannot  look  into  your  face  :  and  re- 
member, I  have  not  seen  you  before  to-day." 

"  No  very  great  cause  for  regret,"  she  re- 
marked without  looking  up. 

"  Yes  it  is,  though  !  I  have  been  longing 
for  you  all  day  : — I  shall  put  your  work  away 
myself,"  taking  it  from  her  without  heeding 
her  remonstrance.  "  There  now,  I  can  see 
you  !  How  beautiful  you  are  !  the  black 
dress  setting  off  the  fair  complexion  ; — yet  I 
think  I  should  like  you  better  in  colours.  I 
hate  everything  that  is  dark  and  gloomy — but 
night.     A  merry  life,  and  a  short !    if  I  can- 
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not  contrive  to  cheat  old  Nick  out  of  a  long 
one.     Yes,  you  shall  dress  gaily  when  you  are 

my housekeeper,  with  jewels  in  plenty — a 

necklace  for  every  week  in  the  year :  and  you 
shall  sit  up  and  do  nothing  but  love  me,  and 
smile  when  I  look  at  you." 

His  sister's  only  remark  on  this  folly  was  a 
glance  of  surprise,  and  an  increasing  gravity  ; 
supposing  that  he  had  lingered  too  long  at  the 
dinner-table  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of 
his  own  meaning. 

"  You  say  nothing : — when  shall  it  be,  my 
pretty  Mabel  ?" 

"  When  shall  what  be  ?"  she  asked,  trying 
to  hide  her  alarm,  which  was  increasing  every 
moment,  though  she  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  have  told,  if  questioned,  what  she 
feared,  or  why  she  feared. 

"  When  shall  what  be .?"  mimicking  her  soft 
tones.  "  Why,  when  shall  you  and  I  go  and 
live  together  in  a  far  country,  where  we  may 
do  as  we  please  ?" 

"  Leave  the  Grange !"  exclaimed  Mabel  in 
surprise. 
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"  To  be  sure  I     Why  not  ?" 

''  Where  you  were  born  ?  Where  your 
forefathers  have  lived  for  centuries  ?** 

*'  What  is  it  to  me,  or  you  either,  where  I  was 
born  ?  or  what  care  I  for  all  the  race  of  Con- 
yers,  save  the  pretty  Mabel  ?  They  have 
little  cause  to  love  me,  I  guess." 

"  Brother  !"  exclaimed  Mabel  in  increasing 
dismay,  such  a  declaration  to  one  brought  up  to 
honour  her  ancient  family  sounding  like  some- 
thing very  nearly  approaching  to  infidelity. 

"  Never  look  so  frightened,  timid  one  ! — 
there  is  no  such  great  sin  in  preferring  a  pretty 
living  girl,  to  ugly  old  men  lying  in  their 
graves.  For  the  Grange  itself,  if  you  mean 
this  old  house,  I  detest  it,  and  would  not  re- 
main here  an  hour  but  for  you.  It  is  very 
well  in  the  day,  with  the  sun  shining  out,  or 
with  jovial  companions,  for  the  wine  is  good ; 
but  at  night,"  and  his  voice  sounded  hollow, 
whilst  a  troubled  look  came  into  his  usually 
bold  eyes — "but  at  night,  Mabel,  do  you  never 
hear  strange  sounds,  and  see  strange  sights  !'' 
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"  Good  heavens  !  no  !"  exclaimed  Mabel, 
shuddering  at  his  words. 

"  No — perhaps  you  do  not,""  he  continued, 
pursuing  some  unspoken  train  of  thought. 
"You  are  too  good! — But  Durnsford — he 
should  see  and  hear  as  I  do.'' 

"  See  and  hear  what,  brother .'''"  asked  Mabel 
timidly. 

''Nothing,  girl!  nothing!"  he  answered 
hurriedly,  recovering  his  wonted  manner  on 
the  instant.  *'  I  hate  this  old  house  !  it  shall 
be  sold  —  sold  directly  ;  and  we  will  go  far 
away  :  the  people  here  are  curious  and  prying." 

"  Sell  the  Grange  ?'' 

'*  Yes,  sell  the  Grange  !  and  be  off  and  live 
among  strangers.  Don't  look  so  frightened, 
my  pretty  Mabel !  one  would  think  I  had 
threatened  to  sell  you ;  but  I  love  you  too 
well  for  that.  We  will  not  part  !  let  the 
world  and  Durnsford  say  what  they  may.  You 
love  me,  don't  you  ?"* 

"  How  can  you  doubt  it .?"  said  Mabel  fal- 
teringly,  turning  away  from  his  keen  gaze. 
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"  I  will  not  doubt  it,  though  you  do  not 
speak  as  warmly  as  you  might,"  he  replied  a 
little  fiercely,  seeing  that  she  shrank  farther 
from  him.  "  Since  you  love  me,  then,  when 
shall  we  go  ?  I  want  you  all  to  myself.  Shall 
we  go  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  leave  the  Grange  !  — at 
least  now  !"  pleaded  the  weeping  Mabel. 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  me  !  Crying  to 
leave  old  halls  and  dark  passages,  when  I  ask 
you  to  go  with  me.  Have  a  care,  girl !  I  am 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  am  no  subject  for 
coquetry." 

"  Coquetry,  brother  !  What  can  you  mean  .^" 

"  I  mean  this,  Mabel :  will  you  leave  the 
Grange,  and  go  and  live  with  me  in  a  distant 
country  ?  Speak,  girl !"  he  continued  more 
fiercely  as  she  turned  away  without  giving  an 
answer. 

"  Do  not  ask  me  !" 

"  But  I  do  ask  you  ;  and  I  will  have  an  an- 
swer. Yes ! — or  no  !  Nay,  you  shall  not  leave 
me  without  reply :  —  and  let  that  reply  be  as  I 
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wish  !"  he  exclaimed,  detaining  her  as  she  rose 
to  depart. 

"  You  frighten  me." 

"  So  I  see,"  he  answered  bitterly.  ''  Yes  ! 
or  no  I  you  can  say  that,  though  frightened.  I 
love  you,  Mabel,  as  I  never  loved  another  : — 
you  can  make  me  kind  and  gentle  —  you  shall 
never  find  me  otherwise." 

"  Let  me  go !  oh,  let  me  go  now  !""  en- 
treated Mabel,  shuddering  —  shrinking  at  his 
touch. 

"  Speak  !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  A  note  from  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,  sir  ;  and 
the  servant  waits  for  an  answer,"  said  a  footman 
entering  the  room  at  the  moment. 

Philip  Conyers  let  go  his  grasp  of  his  sis- 
ter's arm  as  the  door  was  opened,  though  he 
frowned  on  the  servant,  and  taking  the  note, 
said  he  would  ring  when  the  answer  was  ready. 
For  a  moment  he  held  the  note  unopened  ;  and 
Mabel,  fearing  a  recurrence  of  his  violence,  rose 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay !  you  stir  not  till  I  am  answered.'' 
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"  Indeed,  brother,  I  am  ill  able  to  bear — " 
began  the  terrified  girl. 

"  I  see  it !''  he  said  more  gently.  "  I  am  too 
rough — you  must  excuse  it,  and  lay  it  to  the 
strength  of  my  affection.  Compose  yourself 
whilst  I  read  this  note :  only  promise  to  go 
with  me,  and  I  will  be  gentle  as  a  lamb." 

Unable  to  contend,  Mabel  sank  again  on  the 
sofa,  a  little  reassured  by  hearing,  as  she 
thought,  Mr.  Durnsford's  step  in  the  passage. 
Her  brother  opened  the  note ;  but  either  the 
writing  was  not  very  legible,  or  he  was  not 
well  skilled  in  deciphering  written  characters — 
for  he  muttered  an  exclamation  of  vexation  at 
the  fellow's  bad  writing,  snuffed  the  candle, 
and  then  held  the  note  towards  it  till  the  light 
fell  full  upon  it,  and  the  outstretched  hand  that 
held  it.  Mabel's  observation  had  been  at- 
tracted by  his  exclamation : — it  was  not  with- 
drawn. The  outline  of  the  hand,  one  of  pe- 
culiar shape,  was  distinctly  traced  by  the  light 
gleaming  full  upon  it — the  sleeve  of  the  rather 
ill-made  coat  was  drawn  back  by  the  reaching 
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forward  of  the  arm,  and  a  long  broad  scar 
showed  clearly  out  on  one  side  of  the  wrist. 
Mabel  could  not  withdraw  her  gaze, — each 
moment  it  became  keener — wilder: — her  bro- 
ther turned  hastily  round, — his  eyes  flashed 
upon  her; — she  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  fell 
back  insensible. 

The  loud  calls  of  her  brother,  who,  shocked 
and  alarmed,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  restore  her, 
soon  brought  the  household  to  his  assistance ; 
and  by  Mr.  Durnsford's  advice  she  was  carried 
to  her  room,  and  left  to  the  care  of  her  judi- 
cious attendant.  It  was  long  before  she  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  have  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  her  fainting  ;  and  that  know- 
ledge, whatever  it  might  be,  she  did  not  con- 
sider herself  called  on  to  make  public.  Her 
brother,  attributing  her  illness  to  his  violence, 
reacted  the  repentance  of  the  preceding  day  ; 
desired  that  Mr.  Horton  should  be  sent  for, 
and  multiplied  messages  of  kindness  and  re- 
gret. To  Mr.  Horton's  presence  Mabel  strong- 
ly objected, — so   strongly  that   the    point    was 
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yielded ;  whilst  to  the  messages,  she  allowed 
her  attendant,  who  saw  her  terror  of  the  sender, 
to  return  what  answers  she  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient. Sharp  words  passed  between  Mr. 
Durnsford  and  Philip  Conyers  :  the  former  re- 
tired at  an  early  hour — the  latter  drowned  in 
inebriety  the  remembrance  of  his  unkind  and 
injurious  violence. 
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